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CHAPTER I 


The Virgin Aunts—A Vindictive Loving God —• 
Above and Below the Belt—Maxims of a Naval Man 
—Our Servants—To India—Second Class B—Two 
Pretty Sisters—A French Girl’s Legs—B Class Food 
■—Stricken Women—Bombay Duck 

A GENEROUS confession disarms slander. 

I hope it does. 

Men and women, who have written an account of their 
lives, must have succumbed to temptations sometimes, but 
they seldom record their indiscretions, and an autobiography 
is too often the story of a blameless and singularly unfor¬ 
tunate life. 

This is not the story of a blameless life. It is an account 
of the joys and sorrows; work and play; temptations and 
downfalls, that beset men who live in a land of violent 
contrasts. Where climate and opportunity make both 
flesh and spirit culpably willing; where self-denial. and 
indulgence, temptation and resistance, honesty and bribery 
are bedfellows. 

India is such a land. And to India I went soon after I 
obtained my commission in the Royal Engineers. 

I was only nineteen when I sailed for the land of regrets, 
and although I weighed fourteen stone, and looked down 
by half a head on most of the batch of subalterns who 
travelled out with me, I was utterly gauche with women 
and, indeed, with the world in general. 

I had no intention of soldiering in some dismal garrison 
town in England where I knew that my principal duties 
would consist in assuring and reassuring senior officers on 
the condition of barrack drains. So I volunteered for 
Indian service, and was fortunate in being seconded to the 
Public Works Department, where I came into contact with 
the real India, and was not cooped up in a sapper unit. 
Incidentally, it was impressed on me at Woolwich that 
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sappers arc employed in war to give tone to an affair, that 
in tlicir absence would degenerate into a mere vulgar brawl. 
My mother died when 1 was eight years old, and I was 
placed in charge of lwo young maiden aunts, both frigid 
Victorians, who hardly knew "how to deal with the little 
man so unexpectedly thrust into their vhgin lives. Both 
women were utterly prudish. Jf my tummy ached, it 
was doctored by the servants, because stomachs were 
not mentioned in our family, and constipation passed 
unrecognized. 

As a family we acknowledged an unjust cruel terror we 
called God; but I never dared to pi ay to this easily offended, 
utterly vindictive, loving God, because he frighLened me, 
and I dared not risk drawing His Sole attention to me by 
prayer. When taking part in family prayer, it felt safer 
to know that His Awful Presence was spread over us all, 
including the cook. C am not sure how I arrived at my 
mental picture ol God, but it must have come from my 
aunts, because God was English. Tie was also a Gentleman. 
I pictured Him with a long heard, and dressed in a woman’s 
nightdress, with bare toes protruding from below the hem. 
God was distressingly particular in all matters connected 
with behaviour, and thought nothing of torturing immoral 
people for ever. He was always on the watch, and my 
thoughts of Him were a mixture of childish resentment 
and fearful contempt. 

Somehow it dawned on mc—and dawned is the only 
word because I was never told—-that there was a side to 
life so unclean as to be quite unmentionable. This nebulous 
'something' was called sex but, apart from the fact that it 
was wicked and dirty, I was denied further enlightenment. 
I did learn that God made the body in His image, but the 
church, or perhaps it was my aunts, disapproved of the 
lower part, and, because any disparagement of God's 
Creation led to early reprisals, the devil held the baby for 
all the ugliness and sinful happenings connected with it. 

Births had to be accounted for, however, so my aunts 
were forced to compromise, somewhat unwillingly, of 
course, and the procreation of children received God's 
doubtful blessing if a priest said " Go to. ” 

A truly spinster view-point. 
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In, their opinion, below the waist the body was sinful. 
Above, it was God's Divine work. No woman dared to 
expose a leg in public, but they could bare a large area of 
breast to attract man. 

Prudery made my aunts damnably cruel. Instead of 
allowing me to leave the room when I was in trouble in a 
friend’s house, a trouble brought on by drinking too many 
cups of tea, I was made to remain on a high chair, where 
with white face and tight lips, I suffered torture. But 
they suffered too, for whenever we got home after a pro¬ 
longed tea-party, they often beat me in the usual race to 
wash our hands in the lavatory. That was what we said 
we were anxious to do. 

I saw little of my father, a naval captain, as he spent 
most of his time at sea, but he too had his ideas about my 
upbringing, and rubbed them into me till I got to know 
many of his sayings by hear t. He usually lectured me when 
we walked on the beach, and spoke abruptly, with his head 
bent forward and eyes looking on the ground. 

I remember him saying: “Now get this into your head. 
Try to be what the world calls a good chap. That will 
carry you far. If you have any brains, keep them to 
yourself. No one is more resented than a clever kid who 
tries to teach his seniors. Keep your mouth shut. Hear 
what others have to say. They will like you, and you rnay 
learn a lot. Don’t butt in. Don’t make friends easily. 
The best men are not easy to know. Back your pals, even 
if they are in the wrong. You can put them right later. 
Only a dam' fool gives reasons. A lie is often necessary. 
Having made sure it is necessary, don’t hesitate to lie. 
And don’t forget the lies you told. Choose your own short 
cut to Heaven. There may be one. Above all, remember 
that you have to live with yourself, and every dirty trick 
you db stays with you. If you think that death means 
oblivion, there is nothing to fear. So don’t fear death. 
Straightness is born in some men. It can’t be taught.” 
tie shouted “ It can’t be taught,” His eyes twinkled when 
he said: “Remember, it's far easier to bear a slight re¬ 
primand than perform an unpleasant duty,” 

When I was twelve I broke a leg at a naval prep, school, 
and it was two years before I could walk without crutches. 
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That kept me at home. It also kept me ignorant of the 
facts of life till a servant girl took me in hand and taught 
me the little she knew. And most of that was incorrect. 
Our servants were slaves. They received infeuor food, 
and were not allowed men friends unless the men were 
vetted by my aunts. Spiritually, of course. The servants 
got half a day off during the week, but had to be back in 
the house by nine at night, and were not allowed lo he seen 
talking to men in the village. They shared a hip bath 
among them, and were, not allowed to use our bath. Meat 
was said to heat servant blood, so all they got was foreign 
meat once a week. 

In spite of all these precautions, one young girl, unaided 
and unknown to the sleeping aunts, had a baby in the house 
one night. The sin was discovered the next morning, and 
though xny aunts turned the girl adrift with her baby as 
soon as she could be moved, it was some time before we 
could face church-goers. Luckily, I was too young to be 
suspected, but had I been a little older I would certainly 
have been put through the third degree by our jealous 
curate. 

Altogether, I was brought up in an atmosphere of 
snobbery, false modesty, and moral cowardice, A truly 
Victorian education. On the other hand, I learned to 
venerate women till I became afraid of them; to be straight; 
and fear nothing physical. 

On the day of my departure for India my aunts insisted 
on seeing me off, and lined up at the edge, of this wharf at 
London with other dismal damp women, who prolonged 
the pain of parting by waving wet handkerchiefs at anyone 
remotely resembling their loved ones. It irritated me to 
lean over the ship side and shout nothings al the upturned 
faces of weeping women, and when the liner warped out, 
and I could no longer recognize my mournful relatives, I 
went below with a feeling of relief. 

At first everyone in the ship was unfriendly, and when 
we assembled for the first time for tea in the saloon, I was 
amazed to see how many uninterestingly ugly women there 
were in the ship. Later, I learned that the first impression 
one has of fellow passengers in bulk is always disappointing, 
and it is not uncommon on the first day of any voyage to 
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hear indignant men exclaim: “My God! Have you ever 
seen a more lousy-looking lot of women? Afraid we will 
have to spend our tune playing bridge.” 

We weie all second-class passengers in our part of the 
ship, and to save our feelings, I suppose, our cabins were 
labelled B. That prevented Lhc crew from thinking we 
were just third-class passengers. Any other feelings we 
had were uncared for. The cabins were too small for two 
to dress in at the same time; we shared one tiny wash-basin 
with an inadequate save-all for slops; and the port-holes 
could only be opened with safety in dry dock. The stewards 
looked on us as equals, and I would not have been surprised 
if they had indignantly refused to accept our tips at the 
end of the voyage. 

The little air wc got in our cabins came past the engine- 
room and passages, and it smelt of food, straw, and hot oil. 
“My Godl” was the usual expression from men who came 
below after a breather on deck, and received their first sniff. 

Most of my fellow passengers, and a first-class crowd they 
were, were service men returning to India 1 0 serve " another 
three years without leave or women,” and women going 
out to a land of men and opportunities. 

Long before wo reached Marseilles I had fallen in love 
with two pretty sisters many years older than I was. But 
that made little difference to me, and anything might have 
happened had I not been sadly disillusioned in the Red Sea 
where the heat melted their waxen complexions and 
destroyed their sylph-like charm. 

At Marseilles my stable companion, a man in the 80 th 
Pathans called Pat Harp, and 1 went ashore to see a cabaret 
held in a squalid restaurant with dirty tables and an 
orchestra of grubby-looking unshaved men. 

Much to our surprise the two sisters came in with a couple 
of men from the ship, and took a table near us, Soon after 
they arrived a pretty French’ woman took a scat at our 
table. We ordered the drink she asked for and hoped she 
would finish it quickly and leave; or, better still, that the 
party from the ship would go and leave us with the French 
girl. Wc did pot realize that the girl had no intention of 
leaving without One or both of us, nor had we auy 
experience of the nerve of that class of French woman. 

B 
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la broken English, with a voice Unit could be ltomd above 
the chatter in the place and the tooth-scaling whines of Hie 
violins, she offered to Lrndc with us. Eor a few francs she 
offered us the whole of her slock. Speaking veiy slowly, 
she offered either of us, it seemed immaterial to her, her 
sister, whom she called in when busy, for an equal number 
of francs, Conscious oi the amusement of the party from 
the ship, I was about to gel up and bolt, when the girl 
raised her dress above her knees, and placed two slim Legs 
across my lap. Theie was much to see. She saw to that. 
Had I not been in love with the proUy sisters, and there¬ 
fore immune from all charms but tlieiis, I’d probably h.n 
missed the ship to sec more of that girl. As it was, f toe 
one long look at the legs, cursed my luck and the sistcis fo 
being present, and picking up my hat, tied. 

The second class B life and B food in a liner some years 
ago, was happily lettered B, for B it was. We had to queue 
up for baths and the stewards did not bring Le.a to our 
cabins or wake us. We woke ourselves, and searched the 
saloon for something sailors call tea. After morning Lea 
we ran round the decks or did physical jerks, for only fools 
and misogynists fail to take exercise when cooped up for 
long periods at a time. 

High tea was served at night instead of dinner, and high 
tea meant an, assortment of tinned foods with lots of tea 
tasting of oil. Midday dinner was fair, hut one could toll 
the day of the week by glancing at the menu. Stews, 
curries, mince, and hotpots named after many English 
counties, though they all tasted the same, were the principal 
dishes for dinner, and it was firmly believed by us that the 
leavings from the first saloon were dished up to us in some 
form of hash. 

Bombay Duck was served with curry, and it was only 
after I had tasted some that I discovered what Bombay 
Duck was. 

It was a fish. 

This fish is not cooked, cured, smoked, or salted. It is 
left in the sun, where it dries stiff, dr decomposes. If it 
dries quicker than it decomposes, it becomes Bombay Duck. 
The other way round, and it’s fish manure. That which was 
once fish, rots in the sun, is given a name, and consumed. 
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Dogs reject it. After taking one sniff, they growl, or 
turn on their backs and roll on it. 

After breakfast, the usual deck games were played, but 
deck cricket on a single wicket was the most popular game. 

This game was played by men in a narrow netted area 
on the deck, and the purpose of the net was threefold. 

A. To prevent balls going overboard. 

B. To protect spectators. 

C. To prevent fielders from deserting the field when a 
hefty batsman is at the wicket. 

The bat, undersized and unsprung, stung, and the balls, 
'nude of tightly twisted rope, were heavy and carried far. 
'lie area of the field seemed surprisingly small at first, and 
This was confirmed when a hefty batsman was at the wicket. 

Our only inter-class match was a catastrophe. It 
affected many women connected with the players, and 
after that match, no husband was allowed to play. There 
were too many casualties. These were partly due to 
ignorance of the pace and stopping power of a hard ball on 
a short wicket, and mainly to the anxiety of the men to 
show off before the ladies. 

The injured bachelors were removed and treated by the 
ship’s surgeon, and became heroes among the women. The 
married casualties were helped below by their wives, and 
searched privately for injuries. 

At Port Said, Pat Haru and I went ashore to see a dance 
called the cancan. The ship was anchored a few hundred 
yards from the shore, so we hired a boat. But when we 
were half-way across, the boatmen stopped rowing, and 
resting on their oars, demanded ten times the correct fare 
before they would puli another stroke. They became 
menacing when we refused to pay. We wondered what 
happened to our womenkind when they were ferried across 
unescorted by this kind of swine, and decided that a lesson 
was long overdue. The boatmen swam, and we rowed. 

Port Said! 

A festering square mile of material and moral filth. 

Built on a flat spit of land at the entrance to the Suez 
Canal, it soon, established a world-wide reputation as the 
world's cesspool, and earned it. 

Port Said! Sodom and Gomorrah in one. A town where 
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every vice was practised, and advertised openly. Where 
money was worshipped, but whei e Lhc lack of money caused 
but little inconvenience, because the temporary loan of a 
son or a daughter defrayed a debt, or purchased necessities. 

It would take a brave man to admit that he was born at 
Port Said. 

As soon as we set foot on shore we were accosted by the 
scum of the town, who walked beside us holding up porno¬ 
graphic photos for sale. None were artistic, nor could they 
be in a town where incest is natural; rape affection; and 
perversion love. 

Guide after guide offered to take us to houses where vice 
could be seen or experienced, but we were provided with 
the address of a house, and shaking off the pimps with force, 
we made our way there. 

Two gigantic Nubians grinned familiarly as they unbarred 
a door to let us into the house, and we were met in a large 
darkened room by an old Austrian woman, the owner of 
the place, who greeted us with outstretched arms, and clicks 
of delight. 

I was afraid that she intended to kiss us, and moved 
nervously to one side, because I disliked being kissed by an 
old woman with cracked lips, and a sore in one corner of 
her mouth. 

Madam, as she called herself, was dressed in a soiled 
evening gown, cut low; but that was poor showmanship on 
her part, for her unattractiveness nearly cost her two clients. 

The atmosphere and tawdry furniture sickened me, and 
I turned to leave, but I yielded weakly when Pat Ham said 
that as we had come so far, we might as well see the show 
through. 

Madam’s first question startled us, She wanted to know 
how many girls we required, and for how long, but when 
we hastily explained that we had only come to see a dance, 
she clapped her fat hands, and twelve girls, draped in 
nightdresses, trooped into the room, and crowded round us, 

I was a softish kind of fellow, brought up to look up to 
women, and the sight of a number of girls debasing them¬ 
selves, outraged my feelings, and I itched to take a stick to 
Madam. It was pathetic to see how each girl tried to ogle 
us, and attract attention to herself, while Madam looked 
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on and smirked, as she dabbled her sore mouth with a rag 
of a handkerchief. 

At a sign from Madam one of the girls slipped out and 
returned with bottles of warm, synthetic champagne, which 
she poured into used tooth tumblers. When the girls had 
finished theirs, and ours, Madam went to the piano, and 
poked out an old waltz tune with one finger. 

That was the signal for the girls to strip and dance, but 
with one exception, a child with a girlish body, none would 
have attracted a well-nourished monk, and they had no 
right to strip. 

Then they commenced to dance. 

My God! What a sight! They ambled slowly round 
the room, out of step and out of time. 

Half an hour of this dreary performance chilled us, and 
we were glad to leave. Even the fetid air of Port Said 
smelled fresh after that atmosphere of cheap scent, Turkish 
tobacco, and women. 

The last remark that Pat Iiarn made to me as we turned 
•in after a hot bath, was: “Young feller my lad. If that is 
what people call sowing wild oats, mine’s sown.” 

“Me too,” I grunted, as I pulled up the sheets, and 
thought guiltily of my sainted aunts. 
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Suez Canal—Sex Separation—A Sad Mistake-- 
A Tropical Rumour—Another Mistake — Women — 

A Desperate Deed—A Cheat—Charlie the Cad—-A h 
A merican Commercial Traveller—The Last Night 

T HE ship’s officers were a smart lot, but inclined to be 
superior and Navy. It was generally believed that 
they asked the Admiralty for permission to wear epaulets 
and swords, and the Admiralty consented, provided that 
every officer wore his sword on the right side, and three 
epaulets. The third would presumably be*, worn astern. 

The Suez Canal, or ditch as sailors call it, seemed too 
narrow for large liners to pass through. Everything about 
the canal was interesting, and as the ship’s speed was 
reduced to five knots there was ample time to take it all in. 
As the ship surged through the clear blue-green water, I he 
brightly painted green and red buoys that mark the fairway, 
swayed towards the vessel, straining at their moorings as 
if anxious to rub sides with the vessel. The bow wave 
reversed direction, and instead of rushing forward in a 
swirling tumult of foam, it flowed back, and swished along 
the sides of the canal, bringing down small landslides which 
plopped into the water with startling suddenness. Small 
native boys ran a sort of Marathon race with the ship, 
yelling for coins to be thrown into the water to he dived for. 
Long lines of camels roped together from tail to nose, with 
a solitary man ahead, walked slowly across the desert to 
some mysterious somewhere. Mirages of immense lakes 
of fresh water with their shores covered with bright green 
grass suddenly appeared in what but a moment before had 
been sandy desert. During the night the canal in front 
and much of the desert on either side was illuminated by 
powerful electric lights, making navigation possible, and the 
desert appear as if cast in silver. 

At Suez the ship slowed down to release the French pilot, 
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and we were off again into the Red Sea, where a following 
wind for most of the way made life hell for everyone. 

Sleep below decks was impossible because of the heat, so 
everyone slept on mattresses on deck. The sexes were 
separated at night, and kept apart by barriers of deck chairs 
placed between the male and female sleeping quarters. 
Husbands could not sleep with their wives, and I must 
admit that I never heard any nightly divorced husband 
complain. Most of the husbands slept in batches, and all 
sneaked up with a bottle, or part of a bottle of whisky, 
which went to bed with them. The whisky had to be 
finished and the bottles disposed of before morning. I got 
accustomed to being wakecl, at daybreak, by the splashing 
of empty bottles in the sea. 

One morning I had an adventure. 

I was late for breakfast, and in my hurry to get from the 
bath to my cabin I rushed into the wrong one. I saw r that 
she was pretty as she lay on her bunk in a semi-transparent 
nightdress. While I stood staring at her, wondering what 
she was doing in my cabin, she smiled at me and appeared 
completely at case. I, horrified at my mistake when I 
found I was in the wrong cabin, then made a far worse 
mistake, for I turned and fled without noting the number 
of the cabin. 

During breakfast I had time to think of my adventure 
and I made up my mind to find that girl. But although I 
combed the ship for days, I did not recognize her among 
the crowds of passengers. In my efforts to find her, I 
even tried making hurried exits from the bathroom, hoping 
to make the same mistake, but I had no luck, for the gods 
seldom give a man a girl-cliance twice. 

On nearing the end of the voyage I became despondent, 
because I was in a ship full of women, and not one of them 
had taken any interest in me. 

' In my romantic frame of mind I felt that it hardly paid 
me to get up in the morning, so I went to the third officer 
for advice. He was an understanding sort of cove. 

“ So you want to know what’s wrong with you ? ” he asked, 
jusL like a doctor, after examining a patient. 

" I want to know what’s wrong with the women in this 
ship,” I said sulkily. 
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"Nothing is wrong with them, you chump. It’s your fault.” 

"Mine?” 

"Of course.” 

"Howso?”_ 

"To start with, you are far too diffident.” 

"Tell me something I don’t know.” 

" I’m going to., It will surprise you to be told that not 
all women arc the 'innocent little dears you think them to 
be. They will willingly say snip to your snap, but, man 
alive, you must say snap.” 

"But one can’t say snap to every woman one takes a 
fancy to?” 

lie grinned, and said: “It is done by thick-skinned men, 
and is said to be very successful. But joking apart, you 
have been brought up all wrong. I know, because 1 had 
the same kind of pappy education. The bloke who fast 
said none but the biave descive the fair, knew a lot about 
women. Why not try and dance a bit closer than you do? 
Get intimate. You will be surprised to hear them say how 
well you dance.” 

"I’ll try to-nighl,” I said determinedly. 

"Another thing. Don’t be afraid to tell women naughty 
stories. They love 'em; I’ll bet that some of the young 
girls in this ship would startle you with stories picked up at 
school. So remember, if you intend to wail for the woman 
to make the first move, a lot of women arc going to find 
that you are a disappointing sort of fellow. Make yourself 
felt; they expect it.” 

Perhaps it was that T was not cut out to be a cave man; 
perhaps I was not sufficiently masterful; whatever the 
reason, the third officer’s advice did not produce the desired 
result and the ‘snips’ that came to my ‘snaps' were very 
half-hearted and thin. 

It was about this time that Pat Ham perpetrated what 
became known on board as the mystery of the red mark. 

A thorough nuisance of a woman with her three-year-old 
daughter occupied the cabin next to ours, and regularly 
disturbed our afternoon nap by crooning monotonously: 
" And what did the moo cow say, dear ? And what did the 
moo cow say?” 

This damnably reiterated tefrain synchronized with the 
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throb of the engines at times. It then got out of step, 
ceased for a few moments, and broke out again, till we felt 
like murder. 

Pat put a stop to it temporarily, on the afternoon that 
he sat wildly up on his bunk, and after hammering on the 
dividing partition, shouted; "For God's sake tell her what 
the cow said, and let me get to sleep! ” 

I’m not sure if the woman took his advice, but we heard 
no more about moo cows that afternoon. 

The following afternoon, the child was again questioned 
monotonously about the blasted cow, but she was fretful and 
not interested. We then heard the mother say: "You’re a 
naughty girl, and I'm going to leave you till you stop crying.” 

The slam of a cabin door told us that it was not an idle 
threat, but we got no rest, because the little brat now only 
yelled louder for her mother. 

Then I saw Pat get up, and there was a look of battle 
on his face, as he picked up a slipper and crept quietly out 
of the cabin. 

A few seconds later the child stopped crying, rather 
abruptly I thought, and Pat returned, looking very pleased 
with himself. But soon after his return, the smile came off 
his face when we heard the child exclaim wailingly: " Look 
what he did to me, mummy! Look what he did to me! ” 

He scoffs at wounds who never felt a woman’s anger, 
and I trembled for Pat when I heard that the enraged 
mother intended to make her child identify the man who 
turned her over and smacked her. The little brat found 
no difficulty in recognizing Pat, who blushed furiously as 
he drew himself up and exclaimed: "Oh! You little liar,” 

Of course, Pat had a perfect alibi, and easily proved that 
he was not guilty, because he was playing bridge, and did 
not leave the smoke-room that afternoon; but no one really 
believed him, and afterwards mothers were known to grab 
up their babes, and tuck infants behind deck chairs when 
he passed. 

A nice little woman was travelling in the ship and I often 
sat near her for a chat. She had been to India before so 
was able to give me tips about servants, and the cost of 
living out there, but I seldom had long talks with her because 
a fellow from the first class came to our part of the ship 
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every clay and planked liis chair near hers. We second 
classcrs resented that, for while we were jealous of the many 
privileges that the first class had, and we had not, we were, 
more jealous of our women, or as the first called them, our 
second class women. A gibe, that amused me for it proved 
that even first class passengers have a sense of pawky humour. 

One day T. cliaflingly asked her what was wrong willi the 
second class men. She looked surprised when she said: 

“Are. yon referring to the man who comes over ('very day 
to sit with me?” 

“Of course 1 am, and some of us are jealous.” 

She threw back her pretty little head and laughingly 
said: “That’s my husband." 

“Your husband!” 

“Yes. You see, Charlie is a senior official in the Civil 
Service, We have been cm long leave, and rather went I he 
pace, so when it was time to return to India we could not 
afford the cost of two first class tickets. Charlie of course 
can’t travel second because he has his position to maintain.” 

I said nothing but thought a lot, 

Charlie, the proud fellow, made his wife travel second 1), 
while he, the little gentleman, travelled fxrsf. The queer 
thing about, it was that the nice little woman did not see 
what a cad Charlie was, He deserved to lose her, and though 
I tried to help him, she was too nice for me. 

One passenger was an American commercial traveller 
travelling in spiltoons and lire extinguishers. He, advertised 
the former by carrying a minature in gold that dangled on 
his stomach from his watch chain, and glinted in the sun. 
X thought he was an optimist in imagining that he could sell 
spittoons in a land where spitting is universal, and some! hues 
a weapon, but when f told the determined enthusiast so, 
he exclaimed: 

“Boy! I guess I’ll make all India cuspidor-conscious, 
fox I reckon to plant one gob collector in every hut. The 
people will get so fond of them, that even children will 
become spit-bound till they are within short range of one.” 

“But what about fire extinguishers in a land of grass 
huts?” 

“The very place for them. Aren’t they very necessary 
among such inflammable buildings ? ” 
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“Perhaps,” I said dubiously, “but-” 

“There are no buts. My extinguishers are one hundred 
per cent efficient. In fact," he whispered, “ if you place one 
in your friend’s coffin it would not matter where he went.” 

Pat Harn, who was not a good bridge player, looked 
subdued when he came up to me and said: 

“ I’ve given up bridge.” 

“About time too,” I grunted, remembering what a bad 
partner he made, "but why?” 

“Got badly slanged.” 

“What happened?” 

“My partner and I had a bad run of luck. He lost his 
temper in the end and shouted at me: ' Partner, among all 
my opponents, I found you the most formidable.’ ” 

“Didn't you let him have it back?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“ You forget I’m a subaltern.” 

“Well?” 

"He was a colonel,” said Pat bitterly. 

The last night in the ship was a wild one. All had a 
party feeling and made it so. Social barriers were for¬ 
gotten for a time, and even the first class, knowing that one 
foot set on shore would put an end to their purchased 
status, tried, without success, to fraternize with us. The 
smoke-room staff could not cope with orders for drinks, 
and when the high-tea bugle sounded, everyone loved their 
neighbours. So far it had been a drink between drinks, 
but later in the evening even that short interval was washed 
out. During the meal everyone talked at the same time 
and no one listened. Board-ship enemies were forgiven; 
promises of eternal friendship were solemnly liiccuped; 
invitations to homes broadcast; and constant short visits to 
other tables by flushed men and women, harassed the 
stewards. 



CHAPTER III 


Playing Truant—Engaging Servants—My First 
Station—Any Complaints ? —I mil an Victuals- - - 
Eurasians—The Chummery — The. Club--A Foolish 
Griffin—Intelligence Services Extraordinary 

TNDIAJ 

A The land of my dreams. 

The first thing I did after I landed was to drive to an hotel 
and order a fresh-water bath, for I never felt clean after 
bathing in salt water in ship’s baths. 

What a shock that hotel with all its crude appointments 
was! Small zinc baths adjoining insanitary commodes. 
Enormous earthenware vessels containing cool bath water 
and mosquito larvae wriggling on the surface; recessed 
bathroom floors on which the bath tubs were tipped up 
after use, and the soapy water flowed through a hole in Urn 
wall and into the hotel courtyard; torn mosquito nets; bare, 
wood floors; dirty bed-linen; chipped crockery; no privacy; 
and utterly primitive sanitary arrangements. But I liked, 
the savoury food, and everything in Bombay interested me, 
including the queer-looking policemen with bare legs, 
swinging truncheons, and bright yellow turbans; the well 
turned-out crows that flew into my bedroom in the morning 
aftd looked sideways at me from the window before hopping 
on to the tray and making oil with the toast; the sweets, 
fruit, bullock carts, peculiar box-like carriages, and the 
way the Indian coolie women wear their clothes. Their 
short coloured skirts and tightly fitting brassieres looked, 
neat, but the effect was spoiled by a hiatus between skirt 
and brassiere which exposed a large area of stomach. 

I was afraid to report my arrival to headquarters at once, 
because there was so much to be seen arid done in Bombay, 
for I felt sure that as soon as I reported, the gods would 
order me to catch a train to somewhere, so I lay low for a 
few days. As funds were getting low I called on Thomas 
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Code and Son, Banlcer-Agent-Friend, and godfather to 
all impecunious young men commencing life in the services 
in India. Cook's manager soon put me in funds, for as 
soon as an insurance policy on, my life was endorsed to his 
firm, my account was credited with £200. There was some 
idle talk of interest and repayment, but the former did not 
worry me, and I determined to spread the latter over the 
rest of my life. 

The next important step was engaging servants, and it 
astounded me to see the number of freshly laundered men 
who clamoured round the hotel demanding to serve me. 
Every man had at least half a dozen chits from former 
masters, and judging by the chits, every man was the perfect 
servant. I rather suspected that when the time came for 
master and servant to part, the former’s heart softened and 
lie chose to forget the irritating ways and dilatory habits, 
and only remembered the outstanding good qualities, which 
he entered up on the servant’s chit. After all, has anyone 
the heart to condemn an inherently dishonest servant who 
gets away with it time after time, and yet manages to serve 
one master for a lifetime? I never could, and I blush to 
think of the number of lying chits bearing my signature 
circulating somewhere in India. 

I became a temporary member of Bombay's most ex¬ 
clusive club, the Yacht Club, and did the correct thing by 
listening to the band or drinking tea on the lawns over-- 
looking the harbour, The only qualification for membership, 
as far as I could see, of the Bombay Yacht Club was: (a) One 
was the son of the right kind of father, or (b) One was a 
member of one of the services. Nothing else mattered. 
Either of these qualifications passed one into the Holy of 
Holies, a delightful place with crowds of charming members, 
but what misery that club caused among numbers of white 
women whose husbands failed to qualify! 

After a fortnight I decided that it was unwise to continue 
sightseeing without leave, so reported my arrival at head¬ 
quarters, but took care to report on the day the weekly 
steamer arrived with fresh recruits for the services, and in 
the general mix-up the gods thought that I, too, had come 
by that ship, and ordered me to proceed up-country to a 
place called Sultanabad. 
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Sultanabad was a town in Northern India and the head¬ 
quarters of a railway division. It was situated in a rich 
arable plain intersected with canals and their tributaries, 
and served with metal roads lined with trees. Besides the 
railway men, the white population consisted of the collector, 
a senior civilian, the assistant collector, police superin¬ 
tendent, civil surgeon, magistrate, a few boxwallahs, or 
English merchants, and an assortment of marriageable-in- 
India female relatives who had missed the marriage market 
at home, and were hurried out to India, where the market is 
less glutted and men are not so pernickety careful in their 
choice of women. 

We all lived in bungalows scattered about in an area 
called the civil lines, some distance from Sultanabad bazaar 
and its environs in which some 200,000 Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans squalored. The bazaar was a noisome place with 
filthy open drains, unwanted clogs, emaciated caLtle wander¬ 
ing about the narrow streets, camels, bullock carts, naked 
pot-bellied children, and flics. 

Apart from the civil lines lay the railway settlement in 
which were housed the staff of Eurasian 1 engine-drivers, 
guards, station-masters, and the rest of tlm railway subor¬ 
dinate staff and their families. They were a colony of their 
own who lived apart from us, and wore provided will) well- 
built houses, a dub house, tenuis courts, and recreation 
grounds. 


My principal work was to inspect and maintain about 200 
miles of railway, including bridges, buildings, artel the 
permanent way, hut when not absent on duty, I hud to 
visit the subordinate railway staff every morning to ask if 
they had any complaints, and see that the settlement was 
kept dean. Because there were no sewers, I had to make 
sure that the staff of Indian sweepers had cleaned out all 
cesspools overnight and removed the night-soil to a dump 
some miles away, and not emptied the contents behind a 
convenient hedge in the settlement. Everything that drains 
away in civilised land had to be handled, placed in containers, 
and carted away at night. Nothing works efficiently for 
long when handled by Indians, and the containers soon lost 
their retentive properties. As the carts had to pass along 
the road near our bungalows on their offensive trips to the 
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devil with black blood in him a chance of holding up his 
head, or any but a subordinate job, in his own land. 

I had no experience of Indian Christians, so I cannot say 
if there is any truth in the cynical assertion that Christianity 
has only taught the Indian to say damn and micturate 
standing, not squatting, in the modest womanly way that 
his fathers taught him. 

Soon after I arrived at Sultanabad I was invited to share 
a bungalow with another man. It is not unusual in India 
for two or three men to share a large house, called a chum¬ 
mery, where each man retains his own personal servant and 
contributes towards the rest of the household. Our 
chummery was a large barn-like building with many bed¬ 
rooms and a huge sitting- and dining-room combined, and 
the whitewashed walls supporting a thatched roof carried 
well below the eaves, made the darkened interior seem cool. 
The bungalow was set in a large compound containing many 
giant mango and tamarind trees, but we had no garden 
because the whole place was taken up with the servants’ 
chickens, their goats, and our two synchronized cows, one 
wet and one dry. I don’t know how the servants managed 
it, but the dry cow never failed to come into milk when the 
wet cow dried out. Many pots containing flowering shrubs 
adorned the front of the house, but the shrubs did not thrive 
because like the civil surgeon’s rain-gauge, they were shame¬ 
fully misused by male guests after dinner. 

Such was the house in which we lived, fed, and quarrelled. 

The roof leaked everywhere during the rains, and the 
drips were caught by numerous pots, pans, and bedroom 
appliances placed all over the floors. On wet nights we 
dragged our beds about the floor from leak to leak, avoiding 
the known ones and endeavouring to escape fresh cascades. 

The man I shared the bungalow with was Jock Edar, the 
Superintendent of Police, sometimes called the bum police 
by the Indian, who is said to have no sense of humour. 
Jock Edar was thirty, and a famous football player in his 
time. About five feet ten in height, with a huge chest, 
brawny arms and legs, he chose well when he became a 
policeman in a part of India where strength does matter. 
His red hair, full red face, white eyelashes, and red mous- 
i tache, indicated the quick temper which he tried to control, 
c 
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but could not help showing when he was about to break out. 
It was the moustache that gave him away. Fiery red and 
truculent, it moved slowly up and down when he was 
roused. As soon as Jock’s moustache commenced to move, 
all the servants crept silently away, and even his dog sensed 
trouble and cleared. 

He ran the establishment, and ran it damned badly as 
I found later. He kept the accounts and was supposed to 
see that our chance of getting cholera or enteric was not 
absolutely certain. 

Indian cooks can be filthy, and it was the smell from llje 
kitchen situated about twenty yards from our bungalow 
that raised my suspicions about our cook, and made, me. 
aware that all was not well in his department. Our kitchen 
was a whitewashed building with a floor of porous plaster. 
The cooking range, made of sun-dried bricks and cow-dung 
mortar, looked incredibly inefficient to turn out the wonder¬ 
ful five-course dinners we were accustomed to. The plaster 
floor sloped towards a hole in the wall at one end of the 
kitchen, and any moisture that failed to soak into the. porous 
floor trickled through the hole and into an outer sump. As 
tlie sump was incapable of holding the daily discharge from 
the kitchen, it overflowed its ghastly contents all round the 
kitchen. There was no sink, and the water required for 
washing dishes, which were washed on, the floor, was stored 
in earthenware pots ranged about the room. 

Our kitchen was a place of horror. 

The cook and his ever-increasing family lived there, and 
his children were born, tubbed, and reared there. Friends 
of his who spent the night with him slept on the floor with 
the rest of the family. Chickens and ducks were dressed 
on the kitchen floor, where the unwanted parts remained 
till they got in the way, when they were, poked through the 
hole into the sump. Fly-blown meat festooned the walls. 
The milk caused great mortality among t he flies, whose bodies 
were strained out with the cook’s lingers when required for 
our tea, and the butter, acting like fly-paper, also decreased 
fly activity. Uncleaned pots and pans were used as wash¬ 
basins, and also made handy little tubs for the children. 

It looked like death or matrimony for us unless matters 
were put right. 
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Daily visits to the kitchen with a cane worked wonders, 
and in a short time our kitchen became a model place. 
Yet, it was remarkable what savoury dishes that horrible 
place turned out. 

Perhaps that was the reason! 

Our evenings were spent at the club, an old pre-Mutiny 
thatched bungalow equipped with cheap furniture and a 
badly treated billiard table whose petrified cushions and 
warped balls defeated the most skilful player, till time and 
experience taught him a new value of angles. The simplest 
cannon was almost impossible, and caused much applause 
when it came off, but a cannon that could only be made once 
or twice in the life of a professional, was a nightly occurrence 
on this table. 

The huge gloomy club rooms were haunted, and at times 
on a hot still night a shiver crept over me, for I seemed to 
hear evil whisperings travelling from room to room. In 
my imagination perhaps, the soughing rise and fall of those 
disturbing sounds—which will never fade away till that bung¬ 
alow is burnt down—were the shrieks of the white women, 
herded in that building during the Indian Mutiny, and when 
discovered were chased screaming from room to room by the 
bloody mutineers, who cut down babes before their mother’s 
horror-stricken eyes, and then butchered the mothers. 

What scenes those bloodstained walls witnessed! 

Screaming children impaled on the bayonets of turbaned 
maniacs, themselves red with the blood of former killings, 
who jeered at kneeling mothers while they held impaled 
babes over the distracted women’s upturned faces. 

The whitewashed ceiling cloths often sagged suddenly, 
showing the impression of snake or civet cat, who lived in 
colonies below the thatch and chased rats across the cloth. 
All the walls were decorated with small lizards that looked 
exactly like six-inch crocodiles sticking to the plaster. In 
the fierce competition to secure fly or moth, a couple of 
fighting lizards would lose hold and fall with a thud on table 
or lap. The lizards were harmless, and scuttled off as fast 
as their podgy legs could carry them, but they left their 
tails behind them. They are able to sever their tails from 
their bodies in time of danger, and the tails usually twisted 
and wriggled about lor some time after divorce. 
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The men turned up at the club in flannels and played 
tennis or squash rackets, while the languid-looking women 
sat about in cane chairs trying to take some interest in men 
they met every evening, and whose private affairs were 
reported to them by their ayahs. When it became dark 
the men changed into white dinner kit and played billiards 
or cards, and the women looked at month-old papers, 
longing for something to happen to break the monotony of 
their lives, or they whispered the latest bachelor scandal to 
ayahless wives. 

If there was any serious flirtation to be had in the station, 
none of it came my way, so I consoled myself with the 
thought that one cannot flirt seriously in a small community 
without everyone, including the servants, knowing all about 
it, and anticipating the next move. 

Any serious affair with an unmarried girl was not worth 
the risk involved, for we knew (hat public opinion would 
force the foolish man to marry the girl, however innocent 
may have been his intentions. 

Sometimes, a girl more daring, or perhaps more desperate 
than the others, managed to bring down a griffin oul of 
control. In such cases someone became the griffin's best 
man at short notice; the organ piped "The Voice That 
Breathed O’er Eden," and we muttered whom God hath 
joined together in the right place, from where we went to 
the club to toast the anticipating lovers in hot champagne. 

Life in a small station was indeed dull, for we all tried to 
ape the life in Mayfair as imagined by Ealing or Surbiton. 

Everyone lived in the limelight, and nearly all the women 
controlled an intelligence service through their ayahs that 
kept them informed of the doings and misdoings of the 
bachelors. They even came to know of our visits to the 
Turkish baths, and something of what happened there, 

The Turkish baths once formed part of an old palace, and 
were used in the days of the Indian, Emperors by the ladies 
of the zenana and their attendants. The marble baths, 
sunk in marble floors, had wide steps leading down to the 
perfumed waters. Surrounding the baths, finely chiselled 
marble alcoves, set with semi-precious stones in the rough 
and furnished with sandalwood couches, made delightful 
nooks to drowse in while being massaged. The whole place 
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was faintly lighted by fairy lights made of alabaster, whose 
cotton wicks floating in scented oil gave just sufficient light 
to outline the attendants’ bronze figures. 

The bath attendants were selected by the Indian pro 
prietor for their pretty faces. He had a large range of girls 
to choose from, and was a wonderful picker. 

Now we always visited the baths after dark, but the 
following day all the women in the station knew where we 
had spent the night, and showed their disapproval far too 
plainly for nice women. They of course got the news from 
their ayahs, who, knowing what their mistresses were 
anxious to hear, invented erotic stories, with additional 
tit-bits of their own. 

It often astounded us to be told by husbands of the 
impossible things that took place at the baths, and although 
our reputations suffered, we had the pleasure of knowing 
that the women were peeved, for, beyond hearing ayahs' 
gossip, they were never certain what did take place there. 

We could never understand why these scandal-bent 
women should be interested in anything we did, nor could 
we see why second-hand tales about their darker-coloured 
sisters should excite them. We understood the resentment 
felt by the unmarried girls, for they were virgins at bay, and 
their only chance of matrimony was by maintaining a 
strictly virginal condition among themselves. 

The truth was we could not afford to marry. Jock’s pay 
was £40 a month, but he kept his people at home, and mine, 
like most of the others, was £13, from which I was able to 
keep a couple of horses, though I could not really afford 
to do so. 



CHAPTER IV 


An Unintentional Run—A Queer Remedy—-The * 
Vulgar Policeman—A Woman in our Drinking 
Water—An Angry Multitude — Pigsticking — Fare¬ 
well Sultanabad 

S OON after I cleaned up our kitchen with a cane, Jock 
invited a fat old Mohammedan friend to tea. While 
sitting on the veranda waiting for him, wc were surprised 
to see his legs running rapidly below the cart along the drive 
leading to our bungalow. We could not see his body 
because it was inside the cab, but we noticed that he was 
clutching the open, windows at each side witli his hands. 
When the cab drew up the poor old man fell below it and 
we had to help him out, and on to the veranda. lie was 
breathless, thoroughly frightened, and his bloodshot eyes 
and dusty clothes showed that he had had a very trying time. 

A servant led him away to a spare room for repairs, and 
when he returned, rested and washed, he explained why he 
came to us in that undignified way. He said: 

“By the will of Allah I commenced the journey sitting 
with much comfort in my carriage, but by some misfortune 
the bottom, including the seat on which I rested, fell 1 o the 
ground, and I was thrown on, the road. In falling, praise 
be to God, my hands grasped the windows at each side of 
the carriage, and the owl of a driver, not hearing my 
shouts to stay, drove on, and I had perforce to run within 
the carriage.” 

In England, an accident like that would have caused 
much mirth. But not in India. No one smiled, not oven 
our servants who stood near, while the old man told his 
tale of woe, but Jock and I developed sympathetic hiccups. 

As the old fellow was not injured, we praised Allah for 
saving the Faithful, and at his request gave him a glass of 
soda-water instead of tea. When he had finished it, he 
belched his thanks loudly and often, to prove in the 
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customary Indian manner his appreciation of our hos¬ 
pitality. That glass of soda was very gaseous, but he 
accounted for every bubble. 

The Indian firmly believes that water charged with 
carbonic acid gas possesses curative properties unheard of 
ill Europe. He thinks it is a specific in many diseases; a 
great help in major and minor injuries; and a panacea in 
pregnancy. Just before her confinement, the servant 
responsible for the trouble, will ask for a bottle of soda- 
water to ease his wife’s labour, and after the event will 
return to give thanks for the safe delivery it caused. 

An ailing child .is soothed by it, and a painful attack of 
wind is dispersed by adding a considerable volume of gas to 
the distended sufferer. 

One of Jock's horsy friends, another policeman, broke 
his journey to stay a night with us. He was on transfer, 
and in disgrace, because the vulgar note he pinned to the 
club notice-board shocked the ladies in his last station. It 
cost him the leave he was about to take, and a transfer 
to a lonely station where there was no club. But he was 
unrepentant, and tried to make us believe the whole thing 
was a mistake, when he said: 

" I was due for leave, and wanted to sell my pots and pans 
to help pay for my passage home. Among my things that 
I could do without for a time, was a good teak commode, 
or thunder-box. I designed it myself, and I can tell you 
chaps, without trying to brag, it was a mighty good piece 
of furniture. The sort of thing that any fellow would be 
proud to show his friends. I was also trying to sell a nag 
at the same time, and somehow the two got confused in the 
advertisement that I pinned to the board.” 

Jock, who knew his man, laughingly exclaimed: “That 
be damned for a lie, Bill. But carry on.” 

Bill grinned. “Believe it or not, you disbelieving swine, 
I tell you that the two ads. got mixed up, or I was a bit 
tiddly at the time I wrote ’em out. Anyhow, this is what 
got pinned on the notice-board: 

FOR SALE 

Well built comfortable commode. 

Carefully used., Nearly new. 
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Believed sound. Couple of 
spurs thrown in. Carries a lady. 

I’ll get even with Jock for calling me a liar,” he whispered 
to me as we went into dinner. 

During dinner Jock’s Inspector of Police called to warn us 
not to drink the water from our well till he had fished out 
the body of a woman floating in, it. He said the woman’s 
husband was under arrest for tipping her in for infidelity, 
and apologized for disturbing us at such an hour, but felt it 
was his duty to warn us not to drink water contaminated 
by a faithless woman. No one saw her pushed in, or knew 
when it was done, but I had an uneasy feeling that the 
inspector’s warning was too late by some hours, and the 
thought of the amount of water I had drunk from the well 
that very evening disturbed me. But even that awful 
thought didn’t sober Jock, who rose unsteadily from the 
table, grabbed up a hurricane lantern, steadied himself on 
me, and staggered outside, followed by the inspector, some 
chowkidars, and all the servants. When we reached the 
well, Jock took charge of the salvage arrangements. He 
shook me off roughly, thinking I was leaning on him, then 
lay on his stomach with his head over the parapet, and 
lowering the lantern at arm’s length down the well, shouted 
repeatedly in a drunken voice: Quai hi?" Quai hi?” 
{Is anyone in? Is anyone in?) Again, not an Indian 
smiled. 

We persuaded Jock to allow the inspector to take charge, 
and the unforgetful Bill led him away and put him to bed, 
but placed a large lump of ice on the top of Jock’s mosquito 
net before leaving him. The melting ice, dripping through 
the net, woke Jock, and we heard him raging, and damning 
the bungalow as he dragged his cot and his leak with him, 
hoping to find a dry spot somewhere. J-Ie found it about an 
hour later when the ice melted. The next morning Jock 
woke with a bad head, and a tongue that he said reminded 
him of the bottom of a parrot's cage, and blamed the 
woman. 

I suppose Jock was one of the finest characters that God 
ever put breath into. He was generous, warm-hearted, 
and knew no fear. But whisky was his enemy. On one 
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occasion he arrived at a dinner-party drunk, and instead of 
trying to sober up, he weighed into the whisky decanter 
and drowned his after-dinner coffee with old brandy. After 
dinner Jock suddenly had a drunken idea that he was 
urgently wanted at the police lines, and without a word to 
his hostess he rose unsteadily from his chair on the veranda, 
and grabbing up what lie took to be his hurricane lantern, 
hurried away. The next morning he got a chit from his 
hostess whidh read: “ Dear Mr. Edar, am sending you your 
hurricane lantern. Please return us our parrot and cage.” 

Came a day when Jock looked worried and anxious. 
He was out for most of the day, and during dinner, looking 
thoughtfully at me, said: 

“I’m worried, young ’un.” 

“What about?” 

“About to-morrow.” 

“Well?” 

" The two important festivals, Hindu and Mohammedan, 
both take place in the city to-morrow. There is bad blood 
between them; both factions are fanatical; and if it can’t be 
prevented there is going to be serious trouble. Several 
thousand fanatics, professing different religions, and all 
fervently believing that only they know the correct tricky 
formula to Heaven, will mass in two mighty processions 
to-morrow, and march to temple or mosque to pray to God 
for more favours. Whatever happens they must not 
meet. If they do, neither side will give way. Obstruction 
will lead to abuse; abuse to fighting; and fighting to 
murder.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“ That’s what is worrying me. I've had a talk with the 
leaders of the mobs. They have promised to lead their 
processions along different routes, but I can’t trust them. 
I’ll be there, of course, Would you care to come with me?” 

" Of course I’ll go with you, but why not round up all 
the white men in the station as well? ” 

“Because I'd look a damned fool if I scared everyone, 
and the affair passed off peacefully.” 

“ Supposing there is rioting ? ” 

“ In that case I’ll get it in the pants for not taking adequate 
precautions.” 
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"Phew!" 

"You may well whistle. If I show force it may pre¬ 
cipitate the trouble, but my men will be ready to move 
out of the police lines at a moment’s notice, and I’ve warned 
the magistrate." 

"Are you and I then to be the only ones in, this mess? 
Why! Even Horatius had more help when he refused to 
budge from some gate or other.” 

" I'll take a couple of mounted police with me. It’s no 
use taking more, for if we can’t prevent trouble, all the men 
in the police lines will not be of much use, and as I said 
before I don’t want to show force." 

That night a much worried Jock and a very scared me 
went to bed sober. I woke the next morning with a, feeling 
of depression that I could not account for till I remembered 
that I had promised to accompany Jock to the. city. I 
regretted my promise, but remembering Jock’s hasty temper, 
decided I would not back out. 

After a poor breakfast, which was unusual for me, wo 
rode into the city with two mounted police. 

The bazaar was almost deserted because most of the 
people had gone to watch some thousands of men forming 
up in two different areas outside the city walls. The 
atmosphere seemed tense, and the few children were standing 
about and not playing in the streets. Even our horses 
seemed to sense danger, and were unusually restive as wo 
walk-marched them through the principal streets in the 
bazaar. 

' Soon after we arrived the sounds of music and tom-toms 
proved that the Hindu procession had formed and were on 
their way to the temple. A little later, the Mohammedans 
moved off in the direction of their mosque. Everything 
now depended on the temper of the leaders of the two 
mobs. Would they obey instructions and keep their people 
to’the prescribed routes, or would they be carried away by 
religious excitement and bring about a clash ? 

I was getting uneasy when Jock shouted: "The swine! 
The Hindu crowd have taken the wrong road, and are 
heading towards the Mohammedans. Come on!” 

We galloped off, and pulling up in a side street waited 
for God knew what. Jock judged time and place well, for 
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in less than half an hour, the two processions, the Hin dus 
singing ancl bealing drums, and the Mohammedans crying to 
Allah, halted on either side of us. The leaders demanded 
a way past in order to come to grips with each other, but 
Jock refused to move and sat on his horse waggling an 
angry moustache at them. The situation looked grave, 
for the street was packed with thousands of angry men, 
only separated by our horses. We were armed with 
revolvers hidden from sight, but four revolvers seemed to 
me of little use against scores of fanatics spurred on with the 
fury of an Asiatic mob, hating one another in the names of 
many gods and Allah. 

While we were waiting for anything to happen, the noise 
of beating drums and cries of help to a partisan God suddenly 
ceased, and I heard for the first time that fearful sound, the 
murmur of an angry multitude. 

The aaliaahaahaa of suppressed hate. 

Shouts, yells of abuse, screams of rage, all blended into 
that terrible aaliaahaahaa uttered by thousands of maddened 
men. Men anxious to gouge each other’s eyes out with 
finger and thumb; to tear throats open with teeth and nail; 
to beat bodies to pulp; spill brains, and smash faces in. 
Men prepared to suffer torture in the name of God, and 
inflict indescribable cruelty to the glory of God. At times 
the murmur became a muffled roar travelling forwards and 
backwards in waves among the swaying multitude, but it 
usually commenced at the van and increased in volume as 
it travelled to the rear on both sides of us. 

The hateful, terrifying sound made my stomach sink, but 
the worst part of it was that it raised all that was bad in 
me, and urged me to weigh into the mob and start the 
killing. My fear was replaced by a defiant truculent 
feeling, and I found it difficult to restrain myself. I felt 
impelled to shout with hysterical rage; to rise in my stirrups 
and empty my revolver into the white-fanged scowling 
faces surrounding me; to spur my horse among them, and 
make him rear up and trample on the black faces of the 
crowd whom I now hated. X wanted to kill, hit, mangle, 
and leave a wake of smashed bodies behind me. It was the 
mad reaction caused by the radiating hate from the walk of 
maddened flesh surrounding me. I wondered how it would 
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end, for there seemed no way out, and I longed for Jock to 
do something; anything rather than wait and sit still. 

Here was the making of a fearful massacre, and it seemed 
criminal that only one white man should be in authority, 
and expected to deal with such a situation; but only Jock, 
or a man as loved and feared as he was, could have held 
the mob as long as he did. 

Many eyes were watching him as he waited patiently for 
a chance to make himself heard. He was waiting for a 
pause in the dreadful clamour, and when it came, Jock 
stood in his stirrups, held up an arm, and shouted: 

“Peace, brothers! Peace! ” 

The part of the crowd standing near us heard and 
wonderingly repeated: "Peace?” Then: "Peace? Peace? 
Peace?” was whispered along both processions, and during 
the questioning silence that followed J ock picked on a young 
girl standing by and shouted at her. 

"What dost thou, thou beautiful one, in this crowd of 
men-follc? A husband, seek ye? Nay! Thy pretty face 
hath no need to seek. Rather should men seek thee. A 
lover perchance? for thy breasts arc the breasts of the 
unwed. Choose then thy man, and I, even I, the head of •' 
the police, will bring him to thy bed.” 

The crowd on either side of Jock tittered. Those who 
could not see or hear, asked the reason for laughter, and 
when told they too laughed, and laughter, which is just as 
infectious as anger, rippled down the ranks. 

While the crowd were laughing round Jock, he edged his 
horse near mine, and whispered: " Do as I do. I’m going to 
try and keep the crowd moving.” He dropped the reins 
on his horse’s neck, bent down from the saddle and picked 
up a chubby little naked urchin about four years old, who 
had worked his way between the legs of the crowd like 
water through sand interstices, and was standing below 
Jock’s horse gazing up at him. 

Standing the child on the pommel of the saddle, Jock 
balanced him by cupping the boy’s tiny bottom in the 
palms of his hands, and thumbs centred in the child’s back, 
while the crowd gaped and wondered. He then raised, his 
voice and said to the lad: "We two men, thou and I, will 
show these foolish people the way, Be not afraid, but 
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come with me, and if perchance I know not the way in this 
thy city, thou shaft guide me.’' 

Very slowly, very gently, pressing here, pushing there, 
Jock rode his enormous waler into the crowd; exchanging 
sexual chaff with the women, reproaching the men for 
being the cause of the infidelities of their women, but 
moving slowly ahead all the time. Many seized his stirrup 
leathers and laughingly followed. The crowd behind, 
because of the pressure from the horse and the surrounding 
men, were forced to turn and move backwards. That 
caused a diversion, and in the confusion that followed, 
Jock became the centre of a mob who swept their unwilling 
leaders aside. Where resistance seemed determined, Jock 
with his small boy rode slowly towards the truculent ones 
and displaced them by weight of numbers. 

It takes two to make a quarrel. 

As one-half of the quarrel were folding back on themselves 
with Jock as the motive force, I had little difficulty with the 
half that he placed me in charge of so suddenly. The van 
of my quarrelsome half commenced to back as soon as the 
two mounted police and I advanced slowly among them, 
for the small boy that I picked up, and who took charge 
at once, was a hero. Finding himself in authority, and on 
a horse for the first time in his young life, he forgot himself. 
A halt in the movement of the crowd, or even a slight 
argument among the men near us, brought forth a spate of 
abuse from the lad. I was amazed at his knowledge of the 
sexual misbehaviour, incestuous customs, and swinish origin 
of the men and women about us. He spared none, and even 
included the grandmothers, and brothers-in-law, of the mis¬ 
begotten sons and daughters of burnt fathers surrounding us. 

The crowd were delighted with him, and so was I, although 
I felt sure that his astonished mother would tan his tiny 
brown bottom that night for possessing such precocious 
knowledge of the ways of a man mth a maid. 

As we moved slowly back, a girl would be pushed in front, 
or raised on a man's shoulder, and the men about her would 
cry: “ Tell us about this one. How is it with her, O man? ” 
The instant obscene reply, and the girl's confusion, caused 
roars of laughter among the crowd who were slowly moving 
away from Jock and his lot. 
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I was thankful that the small boy took my side, for I 
had not Jock’s personality, nor his intuition in sizing up a 
crowd. I nearly lost the lad during the slow ride. He 
overbalanced when he tried to kick a man’s turban off, but 
I managed to grab an ankle, and hauled him up again. 

Jock joined me when all danger of further trouble was 
over, and as we rode home he said quietly: “Thanks, old 
man.” 

“No need to thank me, I only followed your lead, but 
what I want to know is what made you think of handling 
the crowd by banter.” 

"Pure chance, As soon as the crowd commenced to 
laugh at the girl, I knew the best line to take, Keep ’em 
laughing, so I made a soil of Punch and Judy show with 
the small boy, and it worked. Another thing, I'm known 
to the people, and there were many men in the crowd who 
are friends of mine. Iiow did you get on? I knew you 
were safe when I looked back and saw your crowd on the 
move.” 

I told him of my small boy. 

“Hum,” he murmured thoughtfully, “a garbled account 
of to-day’s affair will soon be told in all the clubs in the 
province, and the story of my trouble with an infuriated 
lot of men will be coupled with a grave scandal about a 
small boy. Yes, I’m afraid I shall be known in the future 
as Oscar,” 

Pigsticking was our favourite sport whenever we could 
get to country that held pig. We had to ride twenty miles 
to get to country where pig were numerous, and grew to 
an exceptional size. They varied in height from thirl y to 
nearly forty inches at the shoulder, 1 with tremendously 
powerful necks, thin flanks and legs, and sharp tushes 
protruding from the lower jaw. A formidable beast, and 
much faster than a horse in his first wild rush out of cover, 
or when he feels the spear is uncomfortably near. 

We irever killed a pig less than thirty inches at the 
shoulder, or speared a sow and blamed her for resembling a 
boar. The man who rides a sow in mistake for her virile 
old man, is blind, or very innocent. 

Before my first encounter with pig T practised pigsticking 
on village pig. My weapon was a male bamboo fitted at 
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,one end with a large mop dipped in whitewash, The white¬ 
wash marked the pig and showed me where my unskilful 
jabs landed on the beast, for like all beginners I had to 
learn to lean well forward and push, not jab a spear into pig, 
and in the right place. In their excitement beginners often 
jab a pig anywhere within reach, and poor olfl piggy gets 
away sternly hurt, to die in his old age an embittered and 
certainly childless hog. 

Though newcomers to this sport of kings often wound a 
pig and lose him in scrub or crops, they seldom lose his 
tushes. These are invariably retrieved by the olcl hunt 
shikari, who turns up at the newcomer’s bungalow the 
following day with the tushes, and tells him a long story of 
how he followed the wounded pig on hands and knees for 
miles through thick jungle, and finally despatched him with 
a knife. On being suitably rewarded the old rascal presents 
the innocent with a set of tushes selected from a collection 
of ancient ones carefully preserved in beeswax, all of which 
had been won from pig slaughtered in a drive at night, or 
from the remains of a murrain among them. 

Came a day when I got orders to leave Sultanabad on 
transfer to famine-relief in the desert, and though I did not 
mind leaving the station I was sorry to say farewell to Jock 
and my settlement of grown-up Eurasian children. I had 
considerable difficulty in persuading the girls from the 
Turkish baths not to see me off at the railway station. 
Jock, of course, put the idea into their heads because he 
wanted to be amused at my expense, and it would not have 
mattered if they had, for I knew that so many in the 
station wrongfully suspected that we saw much of these 
girls, but the sight of several pretty girls giggling farewells 
at me on the platform might have been misunderstood. 



CHAPTER V 


The Desert—Pious Mohammedan, Impious Hindu — 
New Headquarters—The Indian Doctor—Famine 
Camps—An Amorous Overseer—Starvation-—Gentle 
People—Heartbreaking Scenes — Women’s Tempta¬ 
tions—Forgivable Blasphemy 


I WAS transferred to Nuralla, a city situated in the 
Bikanir desert, about a hundred miles from the railway, 
and as far from the nearest white man. 

As my total possessions were five clogs, two horses, pots 
and pans, and three servants, I was able to depart without 
fuss the day after I received my orders. 

We arrived late the following night at the railway station 
nearest my future headquarters, and we all, including the 
horses, camped on the platform, much to the indignation 
of the Indian station-master, who correctly foretold Lhc 
condition of his platform a few hours later. 

After a sleepless night, with horses neighing, and clogs 
barking, my cook prepared brealcfasl on an ingenious stove 
that he constructed with three bricks prised off the platform 
coping, while I strolled into the bazaar, where I hired seven 
camels at a shilling per camel per day, for our long trek 
across the desert. 

That was my first experience with camels, and the 
commencement of my dislike for all the smelly, supercilious- 
looking breed of humped obstinacy. But to give the 
camel his due, he has good reason to look supercilious if 
there is any truth in a Mohammedan belief. For, according 
to all good Mohammedans there arc only twenty ways of 
addressing Allah, and the camel is said to know of twenty- 
one. J 


As it was not possible to ride a horse across the soft desert 
sand, x reluctantly mounted one of the camels, who wanned 
a / ter 'T e commenced our journey, and gave off a 
smell that reminded me of hot, damp gym. shoes. The 
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kind with canvas sides and cheap rubber soles. School¬ 
boys have a vulgar name lor that sort of smell, and although 
it was strangely reminiscent and caused slight qualms of 
nostalgia, I tried to avoid it by burying my nose in a 
handkerchief. But when I found that I had to endure it 
or walk, I savagely jerked back the directing rope attached 
to the boast’s nostril, whereupon he or she, it is difficult to 
tell with camels, promptly folded up like a footrule, and 
shot me over its head on the sand. 

We camped where we halted after the day’s inarch, and 
while the tents were being pitched, I hungrily watched my 
cook preparing dinner. His travelling larder was a hemp 
bag, which he emptied on the sand, and out came a primus 
stove, tinned foods, a chicken decapitated on the march, 
his personal effects, and bits of spices mixed with native 
tobacco in odd cigarette-tins. With all that spread around 
him, he turned out an appetizing dinner that did not require 
a gruelling day’s march to do justice to. 

After I had dined, I lay on my back on the sand and 
smoked, while I gazed at the stars that cast a shadow, and 
seemed almost near enough to touch. 

Unlike the days, the desert nights were wonderful, because 
that raging, blistering, sand-laden wind, the emse of the 
desert, calms down at sunset. It alters mood and direction, 
and becomes a gentle murmur, charged with sleep. 

And unlike other parts of India where the night is never 
still, be it crickets chirruping, pi dogs howling, the beating 
of distant drums—I often wondered why drums are always 
distant in India—or a night of reckoning for faithless wives, 
the stillness of a desert night is awesome at first. 

There is no semi-conscious sense of time in desert sleep. 
The tired body sinks into the soft sand, tensed muscles 
relax, a delightful drowsiness approaches, and, very, very 
softly—away. 

Then, without any apparent interval of time, comes the 
false dawn—known as the day’s left hand by the Indian— 
which lights the desert faintly, and fades away, when all 
is dark again. 

Then comes the dawn. The stars lose their brilliance; 
the east brightens with a high light that appears to have Set 
the earth on fire below the horizon; and the gentle breeze, 
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that stirred tousled heads, now rises with a soughing wail. 

The day is announced by the painted partridge, that 
waker of sleepers and earliest riser among birds, who stands 
proudly on an ant-heap and challenges other partridges. 
His challenge is accepted by other partridges, and the 
morning rings with challenge and counter-challenge between 
birds who have their own views about might and right 
among their hens. 

The pious Mohammedan devoutly believes that this bird 
is a messenger from God to remind him to pray, and the 
musical notes with which it greets the dawn are chants to 
Heaven. There may be something in this pretty idea, 
because only the Mohammedan, with his gieat reverence, 
and his love for beautiful things, is able to recognize in the 
rise and fall of the bird's song his own prayer of " Zoobarn 
Thairee Kudheruk,” Which can be translated as "Thine, 
O Lord, is the Power.” The impious Hindu with soul 
steeped in sensuality, denies this pretty thought, lie says 
the bird is vulgar, and it cries: " Gandh ker undlier ndhrnk.'' 
This, of course, should not be freely translated, but it can 
be politely rendered as: "The man is uncomfortable who 
sits on ginger.” The bird’s notes do indeed sound like 
either of these sayings, but I prefer to think that the 
Mohammedan is right. 

Five days later, we reached our destination, and camped 
outside the walls of the city of Nuralla; but if I'd had had 
a little knowledge of India’s walled cities, I would have 
camped some distance away. 

Nuralla contained about 20,000 inhabitants, and was 
situated in a large plain of arable land surrounded by desert. 
It was an ancient city with narrow, dusty streets winding 
through the residential quarters and bazaars, and almost 
self-supporting. The industrious people grew all the 
crops that they required, provided the seasonal rains fell; 
they weaved cloth; made water and cooking-pots from day; 
kept sheep, cattle, and goats; and extracted oil from linseed 
and mustard. But it was a scwerlcss, dirty city, and when 
anything became garbage, it was thrown into the streets, or 
dumped over the walls. 

Nearly all the inhabitants hurried out through, the city 
walls at dawn, carrying small brass vessels containing 
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water, and looking for a secluded place to perform their 
toilets. 

The Indian rightly thinks that the morning toilet is the 
firsL and most important event of the day, and they have a 
delightfully poetical expression for it. "Burra fugger” is 
the term, and hurra fugger means “great dawn.” To 
meet dawn means that he is about to brush his teeth with 
a twig frayed at one end by chewing, which enables him to 
work it in and out of the teeth, interstices; to belch 
magnificently; spit vigorously; gargle noisily; and other 
things. 

A throat specialist told me that he could only remember 
the names of his patients by glancing down their throats. 
I disbelieved him, and thought it was just an example of 
medical brag, but I recognized the truth of his statement 
after I had been at Nuralla a few weeks. I was then positive 
that, given a stern view, I could easily recognize many of 
the inhabitants. 

After all, exposure is only a matter of geography, and 
while exhibitionism is unknown among these modest people, 
the desert affords but little cover. 

The officials in Nuralla were Indians, and I made up my 
mind to get to know them and be friendly. I determined 
to chuck the ideas I had about the superiority of the white 
man, but when I got to know the Indian, it came as an 
unpleasant surprise to me to find that I had no superiority 
to jettison. For during the four happy years I spent among 
them, speaking only their language, eating, playing, and 
even being asked to pray with them, I found that to know 
the Indian, rich or poor, was to love him. If meekness is 
any qualification for inheritance, then the earth, and that 
includes India, belongs to him. 

It. was at Nuralla that my working instructions were 
handed to me by the Nizam, the Governor of the district, 
and it staggered me to grasp what was expected of me. 

I was instructed to mark out the centre line for a railway 
for some ninety miles across the desert. The line had to 
pass near Nuralla, and connect up with the existing railway. 
After pegging out the line, I had to lay out camps for 
refugees at every five-mile peg along the line; to dig wells 
at these camps; build huts; erect and fill granaries; and then 
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collecl. the starving people within a distance of a hundred 
mil es on either side of the pegged line. When the starved 
ones were fit to work they were to be employed in throwing 
up banks and digging cuttings. 

There had been no rain for two consecutive seasons in 
this enormous State. The crops had failed, and the people 
in outlying villages were dying of want, for there was no 
means of conveying food to the people. The Raja therefore 
decided to build a railway through the desert to give the 
people immediate help,.and prevent a repetition of the 
terrible happenings of the time. 

I called on the Nizam, a grave, bearded old Mohammedan, 
who, with the Indian doctor, were the only two officials in 
the city. The Nizam promised to give me all the help I 
asked for, and introduced me to the doctor, a pot-bellied 
little Hindu with skinny legs enclosed in light-fitting 
Jodhpur riding-breeches, and an enormous pugaree tilted 
on his head. He was the cheeriest Indian I ever met, and 
was always smiling, seldom at work, and never serious for 
long. He and I became great friends, and though, he often 
chaffed me on my technique, he was never jealous when 
circumstances made it necessary for me to poach on his 
preserves, and attend professionally to many of the people. 
The first time that I met the friendly little man he clasped 
my hands impulsively in his, and with a grin on his face 
that could almost be tied in a bow behind, exclaimed in 
Babu English: "Welcome to famine, sir! It's beastly 
business, but hand of God. Now your honour come, we 
soon end this dam’ blight. Yes? ” 

When I tried to sympathize, he smilingly said: " Nature is 
that way, and many who should rock cradle or look to 
fields have girded up loins for heaven. I tell you what, you 
teach me proper English, and I show you operations. Yes ? ” 

"Thanks, doctor. That will come later. What I now 
need is help, and plenty of it.” 

"What help?” 

"Well—I require camels, tents, stores, labour, and many 
other things to commence work with.” 

" Right, your honour. They are yours. I go now to see 
Nizam sahib to ask him to give orders for peoples to collect, 
and all you want.” 
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The little man worked wonders, for within a week hundreds 
of men with tools, stores, and scores of camels loaded with 
tents, food, water, and nearly all that I required, arrived at 
my camp in the uttermost confusion, with the little doctor 
in charge. 

"There, sir!” he exclaimed triumphantly. "Everything 
ready. Now give the order to begin.” 

But it was not quite so easy as that, and the next few 
days were spent in dividing the men, camels, and equipment 
into self-supporting units, with leaders in charge, who could 
get on with the work without nJuch supervision. When 
all was ready, with sufficient provisions to last each unit 
for a month, and enough water for their requirements till 
they could obtain more by sinking wells, we set across the 
desert by compass course, with strings of camels and 
shouting men, leaving the doctor reluctantly behind. 

At every five-mile peg the caravan halted while I sited 
a village in the sand and located sites for wells. When that 
was done we moved forward to locate the next village, but 
left one unit of 150 men with stores and equipment, to build 
huts, dig wells, and erect granaries. 

Within one gruelling month all the camps were built and 
filled with starving people, and a camp overseer, who was 
supervised by a travelling chief overseer, was placed in 
charge of each camp. 

I made a mistake in thinking that all I now had to do was 
to see that food was regularly sent from Nuralla to keep all 
village granaries replenished. 

The first scandal took place in the early days of food 
distribution in these new settlements, and I should have 
known nothing about it if the Nizam had not hinted that all 
was not well at the settlements. He said it was rumoured 
in the bazaar that the camp overseers were issuing half 
rations to the refugees, and selling the balance. 

Under my very nose! 

The very thought that the unfortunate people were being 
cheated, maddened me, and I determined to catch one of the 
thieving camp overseers and make an example of him; but 
no one knew for certain who the swine were, and it was no 
use questioning the starved ones, because they would be 
afraid to tell for fear of reprisals. I could not attend sixty 
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camps to see the daily rations issued, so I put my Pathan 
bearer on the trail. He, like a true Pathan, loathed the 
men of the plains, and made enquiries among his many 
lovers in the city, who told him that one of the worst 
offenders was the overseer at camp No. 9. This camp was 
fifty miles from my headquarters aL Nuralla, so I paid it a 
visit the next day. I checked up the amount of food in 
store, and left, after inspecting the camp to make sure if was 
reasonably clean, but I returned late that night, much to 
the surprise of the overseer, who reckoned on not seeing me 
again for at least two weeks, because it took mo about that 
time to do the circuit of all tho camps. 

As all rations were issued at sunset for the one meal that 
the people got during the day, it was a simple matter to 
check up the food in stock from the balance T made that 
morning. My stocktaking pioved that only half rations 
had been issued that day, and as the overseer’s only defence 
was a plea for mercy from me, who he claimed was his 
father and mother, his hermaphroditic parents therefore 
took him outside, and flayed him till tlicir arms ached. I 
then questioned the chowkidar (watchman) who witnessed 
the beating, and strongly advised him to tell me all lie know. 
The frightened man looked at the stout cane swinging idly 
in my hand, and said the swine had been cheating for 
weeks. All got half rations, with the exception of certain 
favoured women, who were given double the correct amount 
if they came up to scratch. He added, rather sourly I 
thought, that if I cared to investigate, I’d not find a virgin 
over ten ‘years of age among all the women in the camp. 
Not knowing how to set about it, T accepted his word. 

Fortunately, I had to beat two more overseers. 

Fortunately, because the beatings were the result of 
complaints made directly to me by the people in the two 
camps. 

I rejoiced at that, because it proved that they were not 
being cowed by threats, and were willing to come to me 
when in trouble. 

During my visits to the camps I heard terrible tales of 
privation among the people in the outlying villages. Tales 
of death from starvation; of murder by people driven 
desperate with hunger; of cannibalism; but 1 had no idea 
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liow widespread the scourge was till I rode far out among 
the famine-stricken villages and saw for myself. 

Indians are fatalists, and instead of migrating to the 
camps when the crops failed for lack of rain, many of the 
obstinate people remained on, and refused to leave their 
homes. They winnowed the seed from the withered grass 
and even consumed the stems. They ate the leaves and 
bark from trees, and when nothing remained to eat, they 
died. 

Wherever I rode I came on dead or dying. It was the 
same in villages and in the desert between villages. Scat¬ 
tered about the desert in groups, in pairs, and singly, were 
dead and dying. The numerous skeletons and bodies of 
those who died later, made ghastly directional indicators, 
and clcai'ly marked the shortest route between villages. 
Those who died in the desert were the belated ones, who left 
their villages for the camps when too weak to travel; but 
many who could walk to the camps refused to forsake their 
gods, and preferred to die, rather than move to new gods 
and plenty. 

No transport was available, because every camel, in a 
land of camels, was employed in carrying food to the city 
and camps, so the stricken people could only get to the 
camps by tramping across miles of waterless desert. 

I spent many days in villages trying to persuade those 
who could travel to accompany me to the camps, and 
wasted tons of grain that I had stacked at ten-mile intervals 
between the larger villages and the nearest camps, in the 
hope that such supplies of food would tempt the stronger 
ones to make the effort. 

But it was no use. 

Some refused to leave their homes because they were 
resigned, and others would not leave the young and infirm, 
and so remained to die with them. 

When I visited the outlying villages I lived on parched 
gram (a pea) which I hid behind a blanket on my camel. 
It was not hidden for fear of theft, but because I was 
ashamed of it. I had not the heart to take my cook with 
me to cook my plenty among a starving people, so I existed 
on gram, and at feeding-time I rode away and chewed my 
gram in private. Gram is a nutritious, if gaseous food, and 
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an excellent one for those with the right kind of stomach, 
but what stomachaches it gave me! 

On one occasion I spent a night, and two days of persuasion 
in a large famine-stricken village. 1 rode away at my 
chewing-time because I did not want the villagers to sec me 
eating, but the poor starvelings thought I had eaten nothing 
during my stay with them, and begged me to accept the 
half of a chupatti (two square inches of unleavened bread). 
It struck me then that it was hardly necessary to introduce 
Christianity among a people who practise Christ’s teachings. 

The people’s patience. Their resignation. Their gentle¬ 
ness. All helped to unman me, and I often had to turn 
aside, for I was young and ashamed of my tears. There 
was no violence among them. No robbery. No resent¬ 
ment. It was God’s will. If He, Who gave with such 
abundance in time of plenty, should ordain that they now 
die of hunger—was it not His will ? 

It was indeed a time of plenty for all feeders of carrion. 
They had a surfeit of food. They fed on the dead, and 
they also fed on many who wore not dead. All nocturnal 
animals lost their fear of man, and were not content to 
wait for darkness before attacking the dying. The loath¬ 
some baldhcaded vulture with telescopic neck in foul body; 
the shifty, grizzled hyena; mangy jackal; and well turned- 
out crow, collected round the dying in ever-narrowing 
circles, and watched with unblinking eyes. Then one 
bolder than the rest would steal up to feed on face or body, 
and retreat hastily Lo avoid a feebly protesting hand. 

* was fortunate in being able to save some children from 
the desert. They were children of parents who fell by the 
way on their hopelessly delayed journey to the camps. 
Of parents, who, under a scorching sun, with no food and 
little water, tried to carry their little ones as they themselves 
stumbled and fell across the interminable sand-dunes. 
When their parents died, the little ones sat beside them and 
tried to prevent the carrion feeders from coming too close, 
till they too lay down and joined their parents. 

I could not carry more than two babes on the peak of my 
saddle, because it was impossible to hold more with one arm 
wnue using the other to_ steer a provocative brute, but I 
improvised a net with wide meshes, and often returned to 
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the camps with a net full of inverted kids. At times I came 
across more children than I could cope with, and when I 
dismounted to pick up those I could take away, I did so 
hurriedly, with averted face, and tried not to look at the 
babes who had to be abandoned, but their wondering eyes 
haunted me for weeks. At other times I came across babes 
sitting patiently beside their dead parents, and if I had no 
room for them on my camel, I closed my eyes, and lashing 
the beast into a gallop raced past with stricken throat and 
raging heart. 

It was a time of overwhelming anguish for all in the 
desert. A time when women were eager to be purchased 
for a few handfuls of flour to prolong the lives of their 
loved ones for even a short while. The pitiful cries of 
"Give! Give! We hunger!” by wailing children, made 
mothers desperately willing to sacrifice everything, if they 
could stifle for a few hours the heartbreaking entreaties for 
food. 

I knew. For many a young mother looked at me with 
questioning eyes, and it was with infinite pity that I 
wondered and marvelled. 

The awfulness of the visitation among a people who 
seemed to have done so little to deserve it, and the know¬ 
ledge that only maternal terrors had broken the pride of 
inherently modest women, horrified me, and I could only 
add my despairing thought of “How long, 0 God, how 
long?” to their pious prayers of resignation. 

But later, when I saw emaciated women trying to suckle 
children, children who had long been weaned, from their 
shrivelled breasts, my soul rebelled, and in nry bitterness I 
blamed a defaulting God. 

I remembered the painted partridge’s call, and it seemed 
to me that the Hindu, not the Mohammedan, version was 
correct. There was no God. Only their cruel ones, 


\ 



CHAPTER VI 


Amateur Physician and Surgeon—Coloured Pills, 
and Medical Tips—My Rival the Local Quack — 
Snake Bite—Case of A rrested Childbirth—A Horsy 
Confinement—An Abscess that was Not—An Angry 
Surgeon—Doctors Cant 1 ell 

A PART from trying to persuade people not to die, I had 
to ride from camp to camp to see how they were 
getting on, and attend to those who were ill, because the 
doctor had far too much work in, the city to have time to 
visit the camps. 

The State provided me with a travelling camel-trunk 
filled with drugs, dental and surgical instruments of the less 
lethal kind, together with bandages, lint, antiseptic lotions 
and ointments. A dangerous outfit in unskilled and 
ambitious hands, lire trunk also contained a book that 
fascinated me, because it gave illustrations and detailed 
descriptions of diseases, their symptoms, and treatment. 
I soon got to know that book by heart. 

I knew nothing about medicine when I was first posted 
to famine-relief work, but four years later, when I left the 
desert, I secretly felt that 1 knew a great deal. I was not 
quite so confident about surgery because my first serious 
operation shook my nerve. It also roused the medical 
profession when they heard about it, and brought about 
endless acrimonious correspondence between myself and the 
British Medical Officer who was stationed in the .Stale 
capital, some hundreds of miles from where I was practising, 

. The dangerous repair outfit in the camel-trunk was 
intended for my own use, but I could not refuse to treat 
my servants when they were ill, and rumours of some of my 
miraculous cures soon reached the camps, and I was be¬ 
sieged by the sick, who crowded round my tent and 
clamoured for treatment whenever I visited the camps. The 
sick assembled at daybreak and squatted in rows, with every 
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conceivable trouble among them, ranging from sore eyes to 
advanced leprosy. Those who could not walk were carried 
to me by relatives. 

At first I paddled doubtfully round my patients in my 
pyjamas, issuing a pill here and a word of advice there, but 
after I had memorized the book of instructions, I became 
really confident, and took temperatures, set limbs, lanced 
boils freely, and lumps that looked like boils, extracted 
teeth, and purged the people handsomely. One case led to 
another, and I was soon firmly established in a niche of the 
world’s greatest trade union, the medical profession. 

As my technique improved by trial and error, I became 
more and more ambitious, and strode among my patients 
with the assurance of a newly-fledged house-surgeon. X 
lost all diffidence, and sternly refused (as I weakly did in 
my early days) to allow any male patient to dictate to me, 
or tell me what he thought was the matter with him. If I 
thought a squad of fangs were better out, out they came, 
with some assistance from the spectators, of course. My 
ever ready lancet flashed in and out of a lump long before 
the shrinking patient was even aware that I intended to 
attack, and no patient was given time to refuse treatment. 
A glance at the nearest spectator, and the patient was down 
and tackled before he could get away. 

While X had no fear of the General Medical Council, nor 
had I heard of the Hippocratic oath, medical etiquette had 
to be strictly observed among my female patients. I 
could not, for instance, pass a searching finger along a 
female digestive tract, probing for lumps, nor, with or 
without a stethoscope, could I press an inquisitive ear 
among their breasts. Few of my female patients would 
have answered me had I been fool enough to question them, 
so all enquiries about their complaints were made through 
husband or relative. If a woman patient was strictly 
purdah, and not allowed to leave her hut, a long string was 
fastened to some toe of hers and passed out to me in the 
street. I held the string in my hand, puckered up my 
brows for a few minutes, and sent her a pill. 

Like a real doctor, I allowed diseases to run their course, 
and claimed all cures. However uncertain I was, I never 
hesitated to tell the patients what ailed them. If I had 
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grave doubts, and I was far too often in doubt at first, I 
gave the disease a name that had some connection with its 
outstanding symptoms, and so gained the complete con¬ 
fidence of my patients. 

All cases with a temperature were diagnosed as malaria, 
small-pox was measles, and cholera dysentery, till the 
mortality among my measly or dysenteric patients proved 
that my original diagnosis was inaccurate. They were 
then placed on the danger list, and succumbed without 
further treatment. 

Deaths wei e attributed solely to the Almighty, who often 
claimed a patient just as I was effecting a cure. That was 
considered reasonable by the relatives, and the incidence 
of death, which I had wisely provided for, did not lower my 
medical reputation. 

Death certificates were considered superfluous by the 
people, who sanely argued that the dead being dead, what 
did it matter what they died of ? A view strongly supported 
by me, because it prevented possible ciiticism, a ciucl 
weapon, so feared by the whole medical profession. 

While I had no bacterial knowledge, or culture-growing 
gadgets, I also blamed filter passers as tlic, cause of many 
diseases that baffled me and carried off my patients. 

Like many others who make accidental therapeutical 
finds when groping among bottles and pills, I also stumbled 
on a valuable medical discovery. 

One of my patients, when nosing round my medical 
trunk, came across a bottle of reserved pills. They were 
Someone’s Patent Pale Blue Pills, and I realized in, a flash, 
by the hopeful look in the woman’s eyes, that I was on the 
verge of an important discovery. Just a woman’s look of 
hope._ That was all I had to guide me. But if set me 
thinking, and I wondered if ills could be cured more rapidly 
if I could persuade my patients to take a real interest in 
pill, salt, and ointment. 

I was right. 

It did not take me long to prove that the curative pro¬ 
perties of all drugs lay in their colour. As soon as I became 
aware of this hitherto unknown reaction, I had all my 
drugs made up in as many colours as a puzzled chemist in 
Bombay could manage, and I must admit that the Epsom 
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looked remarkably effective as they flashed their message 
through the glass containers, and stirred us all. 

I, of course, prescribed the correct drug for all who 
crowded round my colourful medicine booth, but encouraged 
the people to help themselves to the colours they liked best 
—and it worked! 

Women ■ usually chose the light colours, and many a 
woman with a couple of pale pink pills inside her, shyly 
whispered that they did her far more good than the simple 
white. Men on the other hand plumped for black, purple, 
or scarlet, and braggingly claimed that they were far more 
effective than the anasmic-looking remedies that their 
women lingered so pensively before coming to a decision. 
Differences of opinion occurred when friends or relatives 
disagreed with the patient's choice in colour values. I let 
them fight it out among themselves, and only interfered 
when I caught a patient trying to slip away with drugs 
of different hues and properties, merely to please her 
friends. 

But I soon had to conceal the Epsom salts from those 
who did not require a laxative. The salts were far too 
alluring, especially among women, who crowded round the 
bottles demanding a close of their favourite coloured salts 
first, and a choice of pills later. 

Altogether, I had to be as watchful as the owner of a 
store during a sale. 

Had the Bombay chemist been able to supply my indent 
for long narrow pills, striped and coloured like a barber's 
pole, I might have been heard of all over India, but I earned 
a province-wide reputation with an ointment resembling a 
peche Melba. 

There were two lots of gold- and silver-coloured pills called 
Jhadoo Goalee, or Magic Pills, by all. These were not on 
view, and were kept in a locked box in order to maintain 
the common belief that gold is a powerful aphrodisiac, and 
silver a balm in difficult labour. The former were in 
constant demand, and I often had to rebuke stalwart¬ 
looking men, who even offered to pay for a course of gold 
pills rather than carry out the irksome treatment of rest 
that I so strongly advocated. But the pills were useful, 
and served my purpose. I could get a man to do two days’ 
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work ill one, with the promise oi a gold pill, The silver 
pills wore protective. They protected me. II I received 
the slightest hint that my help was required in an obstetric 
case, out came a silver pill, and saved me. 

The laxative group who always thought they were dying, 
and wailed for early assistance, were most unreasonable. 

All Indians are convinced that laxatives have little value 
unless they produce a predetermined number of effects. 
Not a casual one or two, but one only; or a ceitain two; or 
a definite three; it all depends on the mood of the patient. 

The laxative group wailed m turn: " Give a pill, sahib, that 
will stir me but once,” or: "My need is tlnice, for with two 
only I still suffer, and many more would weaken.” By 
making a wild guess at the dosage, I succeeded at times in 
bringing off the patient's wishes, and enhanced my 
reputation. 

The man who can put up a pill that will conform to his 
patient’s costive wishes will indeed be thought to be a clever 
doctor in India, and, what is more, he will make a fortune. 

A short account of some of my cases, with notes on their 
symptoms and treatment, may help the puzzled "Pills,” 
when he first arrives in India, and, like myself, has an 
enormous practice thrust on him. 

CHOLERA 

Symptoms. Fear. Pain. Collapse. 

Treatment. Can do nothing but order firewood to burn 
patient’s body. Boil your own milk, drinking 
water, and vegetables. 

SMALL-POX 

Symptoms. Fear. Body covered with small pus craters. 
Treatment. Be very wary. This is not a disease. It is 
a blessing from the Goddess Marta. Leave, 
Indian gods severely alone. 

MALARIA 

Symptoms. Fear. Rigors. 

Treatment. Quinine, and a bottle of soda-water, But even 
Quinine has little effect, unless given by ounces. 
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LEPROSY 

Fear, A low sustained moaning tor alms. 
From a distance, toss the patient a coin. 

LETIIARGICA INDICA 

Intense lassitude. This disease is congenital, 
and is one of the commonest of Indian com¬ 
plaints. 

Drastic. A supple cane, applied freely, brings 
astonishingly gratifying results. 

ITCH 

Fear that the disease may be discovered, and 
the patient dismissed, if a servant, 
Chrysoplianic, extra strong. Few patients 
will willingly return for a second application. 

TIIE LOO 

Anger. Hysteria. 

Firmness. Disease is said to be caused by a 
wicked wind called Loo, but thanks to the 
work of an unknown amateur doctor, who is 
still alive, this complaint can now be cured 
if the remedy, as recommended for Lcthargica 
Indica, is applied within a few minutes of the 
attack. Both sexes are subject to the ravages 
of this disease, which quickly develops on the 
sudden discovery of unfaithfulness by either 
spouse. 


CHILDBIRTH 

be classed among India’s major epidemics.) 
Intense fear that it's a girl. 

The medical man is earnestly requested to lie, 
and assure the woman that it’s a hoy. No 
great harm will be done, for my notes prove 
that about fifty per cent of my, it’s a boy, 
forecasts have been correct, 


I was often asked to take on difficult cases of childbirth, 
and could have built up an extensive, if unlucrative practice 
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in midwifery, but my inherent modesty prevented me from 
taking an active part in that branch of my profession, 
though I was very liberal with advice. 

Some' of my more serious cases were: Hydrophobia, two. 
Both fatal. Snake bite, seven. All fatal. The cases of 
hydrophobia were very distressing, and unnerved me for 
some time. In one case I had no drugs with me, and so 
became a horrified spectator, but the knowledge gained in 
that case enabled me to take early, if drastic measures 
in the next, and the suffering boy’s release was almost 
instant. 

In every case of snake bite I came on the scene by chance, 
The frightened patient was usually lying on his back in tlie 
dust surrounded by an excited jabbering crowd. But my 
efforts to save the man were always hindered by that ever¬ 
present quack, the local snake charmer, who invariably had 
the case in hand before I muscled' in, and disagreed with my 
methods. The cause of the disagreement was the tourni¬ 
quet. After pushing the charmer aside roughly, I tied a 
tourniquet above the bite, incised the bite deeply, filled 
what was now a large hole with permanganate crystals 
from my Lauder Brunton pocket outfit, and stood back 
hoping for the best. 

Not so the snake charmer. He angrily claimed' that he 
could cure the case with muntras (charms) if the tourniquet 
was removed immediately, and appealing to the crowd, 
shrieked to them that his charms were prevented from 
working up the blood stream by my blamed cord, while I 
was equally vocal in letting the crowd know that if it was 
removed, the poison would. 

In the meanwhile the scared patient had to listen to us 
wrangling, and shouting each other clown regarding his 
treatment. Whatever the result, I knew I was on a bad 
wicket in applying the tourniquet against the advice of the 
charmer. If I weakened and took the wretched cord off 
before my potash got to work, the man would die, and the 
crowd, who only believe, in charms for snake bite, would 
blame me. If I left it on too long the limb would mortify, 
and the result would be the same.' 

It had to come off sometime, and the only question was— 
when? 
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"Now!” yelled the jealous charmer, who was not dis¬ 
interested. 

"Peace, fool!” I thundered back. "Wait till my potash 
gets to work. I’ve put about three annas’ (pence) worth 
into that hole I dug in him.” 

But the charmer, moaning to impress the crowd, wailed: 
"What matters three annas? Add more to the man, but 
first remove the thrice accursed cord with which thou hast 
bound him so unmercifully.” 

Here, the- patient, failing to realize that time was not in 
his favour, usually joined in and prolonged the dispute by 
agreeing with both sides. 

“Truly, sahib,” he wailed, "do both. Let the two mix, 
the charms and thy blood-like bits of glass that hath 
stained me and all who approached near. Both mixing, will 
assuredly kill the poison. But what need have I of the rope 
binding me?” 

In the end, because of the patient’s casting vote, I had to 
remove the tourniquet. Our poor patient soon became 
comatose and died, and all except the widow, who trailed 
me to my tent for compensation, cursed me when I was out 
of hearing. 

Although I made it widely known that my services were 
not available in midwifery cases, I was reluctantly compelled 
to take a minor paid in one, and complete charge of another. 

Now, any woman who brought a distended stomach to me 
was delighted to be told to expect a male child soon, and I 
must admit it gratified and surprised me to know how often 
I was correct, considering my diagnosis was made in public, 
with the shrouded female standing some distance away, and 
all I had to go by was a concealed bulge. 

The first case surprised me. It was one I had no 
hesitation in diagnosing as arrested childbirth. My patient 
had passed her eleventh month, and was still very pregnant, 
so I told her to be patient, and promised her a fine male 
child. 

Two months later she and her husband came to see me 
(I’d forgotten them in the worry of my growing practice) 
with the alarming news that matters had not developed as 
I had promised. They were not alarmed, and only came to 
remind me that while they had faith in their family doctor, a 
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promise was a promise, and would I do something about 
the hesitating child, please ? 

Telling my servants to admit no more cases thal day, I 
gave the woman a laxative for luck, and placing her, the 
husband, and hesitating child, on a camel, huiried them to 
Nuralla, as I Wished to get a second opinion from the little 
doctor. 

When I gave him my opinion, and said I felt sure there 
was some kind of delayed aciion somewhere, he looked al 
me with astonishment. But his silly peals of laughter hurt 
me, and I was glad when he took her off my hands. 

Sometime later when I had to send for him over a father 
unfortunate case, he told me that the woman had sub¬ 
sequently died. I was not far out, he callously informed me, 
it was a growth after all. 

Unlike white women, who try to conceal their outlines of 
pregnancy, the Indian woman proudly parados her contours 
and is delighted to be congratulated, even by strange men. 
On, the other hand, white women are very sensible of then- 
upper contours, and display them equally proudly, whether 
coupled in bathing dress, jumper, or imprisoned in clastic. 

It is all a matter of taste. 

Although these coming events in Indian women cast huge 
shadows, there is seldom cause for alarm, and the woman in 
labour is soon at labour again in keeping the cow-dung fires 
burning. 

Because, in the customary manner, I congratulated a 
woman on her condition, I became involved in an interesting 
maternity case, and took command of the accouchement 
seated, booted and spurred on my horse, about six feet 
above the woman, and surrounded by an interested and 
admiring crowd. 

Iwom that height I directed the preliminary operations, 
which I am glad to remember only Look a few minutes, anil 
I left the subsequent manipulations to my subordinate, the 
village midwife, who released a fine child soon after I 
galloped away. 

It happened that I was riding idly through one of the 
camps when a man stopped me, and pointing a finger at 
Ins wife, said she was again in trouble. 

I congratulated the woman. 
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That did it. The words were hardly spoken, when he 
hinted that she wished to be relieved as quickly as possible, 
and—well—would I help ? 

The case is indeed serious when an Indian gives a white 
man his point of view, so instead of indignantly refusing to 
interfere in another man’s affair, I said suspiciously: 

“ O man! Is this then a matter of abortion ? ” 

“Nay," he said grinning, “that came to naught many 
moons ago.” 

“How then can I help?” I asked cautiously, for while I 
was willing to advise, I was not prepared to take an active 
part in an affair in which I did not know where to begin, or 
how to end. 

Seeing me weaken, the man said: “’l'is simple, sahib.” 

" Say then, O father,” 

“ Truly I will. The child should have been born ere now, 
and the woman is wearied. Permit her but to pass on 
hands and knees below the belly of thy horse, and by thy 
favour, that which restrains the child being freed, will 
enable it to come forth in but a short while.” 

“It is agreed then,” I said with relief, “that all I do is to 
sit on my horse while thy woman crawls to and fro beneath 
its belly?” 

“Aye.” 

“Then tell the woman to begin!” I commanded airily, 
"but remember, if the purge of my loosening be powerful, 
and the come-forth business commences below my horse, I 
remain not. It is not in my stomach to witness, or hear the 
travail of thy woman.” 

“ That too is agreed, sahib, for how then could we assist 
the woman beneath the horse? Moreover, thy horse not 
understanding the reason for many being below his belly, 
would assuredly trouble the woman, and those of us who go 
to help her.” 

The grateful woman smiled wistfully and went below, 
while I sat in the saddle and did my best to loosen that 
which restrained the child. I had some anxious moments 
during the time I was trying to loosen things. I was afraid 
my horse might expedite the birth with a hind leg; or that 
my loosening influence might prove too effective, and bring 
on an affair I had no wish to see, and before I could get away, 
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As soon as I heard many female voices exclaiming: 
"Behold!” I edged my horse gently to one side, and got 
away, just in time. 

After many successful minor operations I became cock¬ 
sure, and had it been necessary I might have been tempted 
to perform a major one, but before the opportunity came 
my way, I lost my reputation as a surgeon. 

My downfall was what I took to be an abscess. 

X suppose I ought to have been more careful, but 
past successes had made me too confident, and I quite 
forgot at the time that things are not always what they 
seem. 

One morning, a man brought a nasty-looking swelling 
in the region of his groin to me. It was about the size of a 
child’s fist, and not inflamed, but the skin, looked surprisingly 
taut and smooth. One look satisfied me that I had an 
abscess to deal with. An unusual one that required opening 
at once. Placing my patient on bis back on the veranda, 
1 leant to one side, for bitter experience had taught me how 
unpleasant a large abscess can be if opened carelessly with 
one’s face over the explosive thing. Then, with the point 
of the lancet resting lightly on the lump, and cursing my 
curious servants to shift a bit so as to give me room to 
work, I half closed my eyes, and employing my usual 
technique, opened the festering thing with one dramatic 
swipe. I had barely come to the end of my stroke when I 
was blinded with some warm fluid. It entered my eyes, 
splashed my face, flowed down my neck and into my ears. 
Blinded and drenched, I yelled for a towel, and when I was 
able to see, I found I was covered with blood. So was the 
towel, the floor, and splashes of blood reached a few feet up 
the veranda wall. 

My poor patient was still. Far too still. 

While I was having a very necessary bath, a runner was 
sent to summon the little doctor and a policeman. The 
policeman looked serious while the doctor examined my 
late patient carefully, then he looked up at me standing 
dejectedly beside him, and caught sight of the lancet lying 
where I had dropped it. That told him all, and the little 
clown threw back his head and howled with laughter as he 
chokingly spluttered: 
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' ‘ You—ha-ha-ha-ha—you-you—ha-ha-ha-ha—you have 
hope-hopened-han-han aneurism—han-han-he-is-dead. ’' 

While the policeman wrote down particulars of the man’s 
death, the doctor and I finished a post-mortem bottle of 
whisky, and when both were finished we all signed the 
report, and sent it to the Agency Surgeon, a hard-headed 
Scot, and Chief of the State Medical Service. 

I paid for firewood to burn the body; tipped the priests; 
and gave the widow an appropriate death-present. 

That surprised her. But she also surprised me by her 
grateful thanks, and led me to think that she would have 
trusted me with another husband on the same terms. 

I confess I felt uneasy about my aneurism case till I 
remembered that the man had received the second-best 
advice in the district when he came to me. I had thought 
it unnecessary to get a second opinion in such a trivial case, 
so I had not sent for the doctor till too late. It comforted 
me to know that even men in Harley Street, who attach 
plates on their doors to attract customers and let all who 
pass know that the little man anxiously peeping through the 
blind is not only a doctor but an exceptional one, also 
make mistakes, 

I smiled grimly as thoughts of that Ju Ju street went 
through my mind, for it reminded me of something exactly 
similar in nature.. Of jungle lanes in India, where spiders 
spread innumerable webs across the fairway to trap the 
unwary moth or butterfly. 

I knew that doctors made mistakes, but it filled me with 
resentment to feel that I could not do as they did. If I was 
puzzled by some unusual symptom, I could not resort to 
the expedient of popping an astonished patient, who only 
came for advice, into hospital. That form of security never 
came my way. I had no emergency exit. I was called in 
to treat every human disease caused by bugs, including those 
that know their way about filters. I had to deal with 
artificial illness, injuries, the inconvenient foetus, lumps in 
both sexes, cholera—not small-pox, because that is a 
pustular blessing and not a disease—and that dreaded 
scourge that brings terror to all jealous Indians sooner or 
later and is called impotence. 

In reasoning it out I came to the conclusion that I ought 
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to continue to practise even if I sometimes made mistakes. 
I made no charge for mistakes or successes, and I was 
learning fast. 

I soon heard from the Agency Surgeon about my only 
known failure. There may have been others that were not 
brought home to me. It was possible, although very im¬ 
probable I thought, that distance and the distaste all Indians 
have for any kind of fuss or enquiry prevented me from 
hearing of cases where a simple incision led to blood-poisoning 
and the patient died a natural death from fever in a far-off 
village. 

The Agency Surgeon’s letter was terse, and demanded 
further information. My hedging reply brought back a 
very rude answer from him, whicli I preferred to regard as 
the jealousy of a medical man for a successful rival. 

I kept up a wearying correspondence in triplicate with 
him about the wretched man's death, and pointed out over 
and over again that the cause of death was a natural mistake 
on my part; that the only sulferer was the grateful widow, 
who assured me she was more than satisfied with her altered 
status, and financial condition. 

It was no good. The man wanted his pound of steak, 
and a cutlet was all that I dared to offer him. 

Nothing that I could say about my many cures, or my 
high live-rate, helped ray case or calmed his indignation. 

My long tally of successes seemed to infuriate him, and 
when I tried to calm him with the oil of reasoning and sent 
him a list of cases, with marginal notes on unusual features, 
that I had cured since the correspondence had commenced, 
the storm broke out again. 

His final letter hurt me, for it read: 

Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that only a fool* 
could mistake an aneurism for an abscess. For your 
information I have to point out that an aneurism has a 
pulse, which is absent in an abscess. (*bloody.) 

I saw the * of course, but only got its meaning when 
I finished reading the letter. 

It was a cruel-—if well-deserved—thrust, but it comforted 
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me to know that if he knew what I looked like after the 
operation he must have witnessed a similar mistake 
sometime. 

I pondeied sadly over that letter before replying to the 
effect thathad I been a real medicine man, and not a successful 
amateur, he’d have filed tho case after indulging in some 
superior chaff (on demi-official note-paper, of course) at my 
expense. But had that been impossible, he would have 
leapt to my assistance and defended my mistake by proving 
to a world of doctors that in his vast experience of Indian 
abscesses, especially in that locality, he had invariably found 
that owing to certain peculiar properties of air, sand and 
water, the local, abscess pulsated, while aneurisms were 
tideless. 

Prudence and a somewhat belated sense of justice pre¬ 
vented the despatch of that letter, My youthful dignity 
was outraged and I stung beneath the lash of his official 
displeasure, but even I could see that my accusations were 
based on the popular conception of Agency Surgeons in 
general rather than any actual knowledge of this man in 
particular. There are moments when 1 can be rationally 
reasonable! Nevertheless, the incident continued to rankle 
and it recalled to my mind a somewhat one-sided conversa¬ 
tion I had had with a man at the Yacht Club in Bombay 
shortly after my arrival in India. He was a big man of 
choleric countenance and he replied to my innocent question 
as to the functions of an Agency Surgeon in terms both 
emphatic and forceful. 

“An Agency Surgeon, young man,” he said, “is required 
to keep an eye on the open drains in and around the palace, 
and does so. It is more than, his job is worth if there is 
ill-health in the palace, but his job is worth much more if 
there is considerable sickness in the city, and that makes 
him blind to the state of the city drains. 

“An Agency Surgeon must diagnose the diseases of the 
shrouded women of the palace at bow-shot range from their 
sacred bodies, and does so. 

" He dines frequently with the Raja, and is unaware that 
the royally extravagant liquor bill, and the Raja’s cirrhotic 
liver, have anything in common. Or that poppies and the 
pin-point pupils of royal eyes are cause and effect. 
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" He must never operate on the Raja or his family. That 
would he very unwise. So he calls in a specialist, even if 
the delay is a serious matter for the royal patient. The 
departing specialist pockets an enormous fee, and if the 
patient dies, the specialist, now out of reach, willingly 
accepts all blame. Thus does the Agency Surgeon wisely 
take precautions, for he knows he is always on the spot, 
and therefore vulnerable. He is also aware that Rajas are 
concerned with successful results, and not unsuccessful acts 
of God. 

"An Agency Surgeon may charge exorbitant fees to 
private patients, who may he operated on with impunity. 

'"A really able A.S. is easily confused by some of India's 
twin diseases, and often finds it impossible to distinguish 
between abortion and miscarriage, infanticide and still¬ 
birth, cholera and poisoning. That is, of course, only 
when these diseases occur in the palace. 

" 1 know the drill, young man, I know the drill.’' 

As I have said, my informant was of rubicund coun¬ 
tenance; I think it is probable that his opinions tended to 
match his complexion. 



CHAPTER VII 


Thoughts of Suicide—New Friends—My Scarcity 
Value—Loose Women—The Old Mullah—A Shrewd 
Jest—The Fanatical Mullah—The Mullah’s Musings 

A LTHOUGH my work was running smoothly, I became 
terribly depressed. The glare and heat by day, the 
stillness of the nights, the ever ever horizon, the interminable 
colourless desert, the sun-bleached skeletons scattered about 
the desert that seemed to reproach me as I passed—all got 
on my nerves, and I felt that one more death would not 
matter in a world where I absorbed the people’s misery and 
brooded over their troubles. 

I seriously thought of suicide and might have ended my 
life had I not remembered that it was only a matter of time 
before I either got used to the life or was transferred to a 
station. But I took no chances. No sudden impulse for 
me. So I took the barrel out of my revolver, removed the 
springs from my gun, and packed them in separate boxes. 
If I found that I could not bear life, the necessary prepara¬ 
tions in putting a weapon together would give me time to 
pause and think. 

My suicidal fear lasted about six months. About the 
time it took me to get to know many of the people, and 
appreciate the freedom that was mine. 

A few years later, when I was transferred to a large civil 
station, I found that I was as lonely there at first as I was in 
the?desert, and all because I could not join in the small talk. 
I said little because I had little to say. I was said to be 
simple and marked with the mark of the desert. 

And so I was. 

All who lead lonely lives in India earn that mark. Forest 
officers, irrigation engineers, and bridge builders are men of 
silence. Like them I was called a jungly—a man who had 
lived so long alone that he became simple, and actually 
liked India and the Indian; who was not waiting and 
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longing, impatiently longing and waiting for tire glad day 
terminal ing a life of exile when lie could return home. 
Even if it meant age and retirement; for even age and home 
seem preferable to youth and exile to so many men who 
elect to serve in the land of regrets. Yet India has so 
much to offer to those who will unbend and put away their 
childish nostalgia. 

I got to know the peasantry fairly quickly. As soon as 
they realized that I was there to help them, they became 
friendly and brought their troubles to me. But it took 
some time to assure them that it was no pari of my duty to 
persuade them to change their gods, alter their methods of 
cultivation, reassess land values, collect taxes, try them, 
enlist them or prohibit their successful methods of post 
birth control, misnamed infanticide by the mad English, 
Above all, they could hardly believe that I was not even 
mildly interested in their deplorable custom of acquiring 
virgin brides by marrying infants, nor the subsequent 
shameful exhibition of virginal proof. 

It took longer to get to know the Indian officials and 
their friends because they were shy, and behaved like small 
boys in the presence of their elders. 

At that time I was camped in the deser t about two miles 
from the city. A few months later I built my bungalow, 
and all my Indian friends came to the house-warming party 
I gave, with the thermometer standing at 120 in the shade. 

We played polo and tennis regularly, and then lazed in the 
pool I had sunk near the bungalow tilt the stars warned us 
it was dinner-time. 

I was anxious to arrange mixed bathing parties, but they 
never came off because the women I’d like to have invited 
were not allowed to mix with men, and the women who 
would have been delighted to join us were not the kind of 
women who could bo invited. 

Life was indeed good. No office work, and provided that 
nothing was heard of me, no enquiries. In fact, the exact 
job I would have created for myself had I had the oppor¬ 
tunity and imagination. 

My camps were full of well-fed happy families with little 
to do and plenty of time to prepare the fields allotted to 
them around the camps. 
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The dead were forgotten, for even, after the heaviest 
blow, the Indian possesses remarkable powers of forget¬ 
fulness. 

Few among the 20,000 inhabitants of Nuralla had ever 
seen a white man, and I soon realized the advantages of my 
colouring and scarcity value. 

At first it embarrassed me to see the intense interest the 
women took in me. I liked it later. 

It was something that I had not had the luck to encounter 
before, and their friendly smiles and looks of approval never 
failed to quicken my pulse. 

Many of the women were very beautiful, with lovely 
figures, and as I was a white man and could tell no tales, 
even the purdah ladies occasionally set their veils slightly 
aside, and smilingly suggested—chaffmgly of course—the 
impossible with their eyes. 

By this time I could speak the language fluently because 
I seldom spoke English, and then only to the little doctor 
and at his request. 

When riding through the city, I often passed through 
the quarter where the ladies of the town lived, but never 
spoke to them till the morning I heard a woman say 
"salaam sahib." 

Looking up, I saw a cuddle of remarkably pretty women 
sitting on cushions in the low balcony of a large house. 

I pulled up, and the youngest, a girl of about thirteen, 
laughingly said: "Come among us, sahib." 

"Nay!" I exclaimed with surprise. "Nay, O mother of 
many. I may not.” 

"But why not, sahib? We are such women, and”— 
indignantly—"moreover I am no mother." 

A giggling conversation took place, and then the girl 
said: "Come up to us, for none among us have met a white 
man, and being women, are curious. Come then, and satisfy 
our curiosity. Wo desire thee, even bringing no gifts.” 

"Nay, little woman, it may not be.” 

“Are we not desirable then? Come,” she smiled 
coquettisldy, and then said, reproachfully: "We do not have 
to ask our men-folk, who come freely, seeking favours among 
us, and bringing gifts. Come then, and choose among us 
as a man should.” 
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"Gifts thou Shalt have/’ I said, not wanting to be thought 
mean as well as fearful, and standing on my stirrups, I 
handed her a ten-rupee note. 

"Salaam, sahib,” was her thanks, for there is no word for 
' thank you’ in Hindustani. " If thou wilt not choose among 
us, then come and sit by us and tell of thy women. Is it 
true that they are unlike us? Some say they bear not 
children as our women bear. Others, that white breasts be 
dry, and no milk flows at the time of birth. That we 
believe, for ’tis said that all thy women give their babes to 
our women to suckle. Is it true that thy women sit alone 
with men, and in the dark at nautches? (dances). If so, 
do not the men become fierce then? About thyself, sahib. 
It is said that over a year has passed since thou hast come 
among us, and no woman has entered thy house. If that 
be true, what manner of man canst thou be ? Art made of 
stone? Tell us all, for we be women, and would know.” 

I rode away reluctantly, and thought. Here were some of 
the loveliest women in the city, inviting me to visit them, and 
I hesitated. Why? What prevented me from walking 
boldly into that house? Was it the crowd of curious men, 
women and children who surrounded me wherever I pulled 
my horse up in the city ? No, it was not that. Then what 
could be the reason? The light of understanding shone in 
my eyes, and a grin spread over my face as I triumphantly 
exclaimed to no one: "I have it! I know the reason, and 
it is commonly known as the White Man’s Burden!” 

These women were ignorant about the world, but they 
were witty and excellent raconteurs. From childhood they 
had been taught to believe that the gods had ordained that 
they should be prostitutes, and it was therefore up to them 
to be successful ones. From childhood they had been 
schooled in, prostitution, and the ancillary accomplishments 
such as playing the zither and serving up tasty dishes. If 
prostitution could be said to be an art, these girls were 
skilful artists and their languorous movements and graceful 
postures certainly deserved to inflame men with milk in 
their veins. And as for that " Poor Martyr, with his shirt on 
fire,” cLS misquoted by the babu, he would have been set 
completely alight if he had come into contact with such 
women. 
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Even the old Mullah, the head of the Mohammedan 
Church, had to smile at their chaffing invitations to visit 
them when he passed their place. 

The Mullah was a lovable, fat, pious old man with a 
long red beard, dyed with henna, of course, for he was 
a hadji, one who has made his hadj, or pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

The old saint and I became great friends, and I often 
worshipped at his mosque. It was all the same to me, 
mosque or temple were sacred places, and I was glad to be 
welcomed in either. 

The Mullah loved company, and delighted in telling 
stories, and I often dined in his house adjoining the 
mosque. 

Turning towards me one night after dinner, his fat old 
face broke into a thousand wrinkles as he said: “Listen, 
sahib, and hear how a wicked old man saved his life, even as 
he faced death, by a shrewd jest. 

"Years ago—I was a young man then—there lived a 
Mullah in Afghanistan, who like all Mullahs was a holy man, 
being without sin. ’ ’ The old Mullah’s eyes twinkled. 1 ‘ But 
at times, even we of the faith weaken, and it happened thus. 
Not far from where I was housed, there lived another Mullah, 
an old man with beard long and grey. We often met and I 
learned much at his feet. Judge, then, of my dismay when 
I heard it whispered in the bazaar that the two great sins, 
women and wine, were not unknown to him. Moreover, to 
make his sinning more evil, it was said that he mingled 'the 
two sins by taking women to himself while in wine. It was 
thought, with some truth, said some, that many children 
named Goolam, Wazir, or even Mahommed, by their proud 
fathers should rightly have been named after the sinful old 
man, whose age and calling brought many opportunities of 
sinning among his flock of women. 

"In due time the Amir, whose ears were long, heard the 
tales, and summoning the old sinner before him, said: 

“‘Be these stories true which have been told me?' 

"Now the proof was too great for him to make denial, so 
the Mullah perforce replied: 'Yea.' 

"‘Then,’ said the Amir, ‘thou shalt be taken to that hill 
in the distance and thrown on the rocks below as an example 
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to others. Hast aught to say ere men lead thee away to the 
hill of death ? ’ 

"The Mullah stayed silent for a while, thinking and 
stroking his beard, and then replied: 

‘“Yea. I have a boon to ask thee.’ 

‘“Speak then.’ 

‘“I ask thee to choose another man, and have him cast 
down the hill of death as an example to me.’ 

‘‘Whereupon the Amir laughed, and spared the life of 
the Mullah.” 

Unlike the two principal subjects of conversation among 
my other friends, sex and money, the old Mullah and his 
friends only talked about religion. 

One of the Mullah's friends was another Mullah, who had 
been educated in America. He was a bigoted little man 
with the bones of a girl, and large dark eyes that denied the 
fanatical spirit within his weak body. He spoke perfect 
English with an American accent, and his favourite subject 
for derision was the Christian religion, its contradictions and 
the extraordinary ramifications of its numerous denomina¬ 
tions, each of which, he said, ‘‘confidently believed that they 
only had their passports correctly visaed for Heaven.” A 
friendly little man, till the spirit moved him to denounce 
Christian ways and religion. Then lie became an unreason¬ 
able, frenzied little fury. 

When we first met, I asked him where ho had been 
educated. 

"Mostly at a hundred per cent college in America,” he 
replied with a grin. 

" A what ? ” 

"A one hundred per cent college.” 

"What’s that?” 

"A place where they teach theology.” 

"Why a hundred per cent?” J innocently queried. 

“Because all the students equal their professors in 
knowledge.” 

"Impossible I” 

"True.” 

" How do you make that out ? ” , 

"Because—-shucks—the professors who try to explain 
God and the hereafter, know exactly nothing.” 
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I always knew that something startling was fermenting 
within him if, after a moody silence, he suddenly broke out 
with an explosive "Gee!” or "Say!” 

One bright starry night we were sitting on easy chairs on 
the desert outside my bungalow, when his spirit, oblivious 
to the rites of hospitality, seized him sorely and he let himself 
go, till the mild dawn wind that sweeps softly across the 
desert warned us how late the hour was, and the call of the 
muezzin hurried him away to prayer. 

We sat for some time looking at the stars in silence, but 
as soon as the servants had removed our coffee-cups and 
said good night, he sat up in his chair, and exclaimed: 
"Gee! Has it ever struck you what foolishness you teach 
your children?” 

"Never entered my head," I replied sleepily. 

"Not the Biblical lies you cram into their heads at their 
most impressionable age? ” 

"No,” I said, waking up. 

"Listen, then. You make children believe that the 
flood, which inundated a small area of Arabia, engulfed the 
world.” 

I did not interrupt the angry little man, because he 
could be amusing when roused. 

"Or take the story of Joshua monkeying about with the 
sun, upsetting time and space, just because he required a 
little more time to finish a vulgar brawl with some verminous 
desert tribe. 

"Think of the talc of the avaricious circumcised tribe 
who, when they were in trouble which they had brought upon 
themselves, tried to escape by flight, but found their way 
barred by the sea. 

"Did they despair? Not they. One of their number 
ordered the sea to part and form a passage on the sea-bed 
along which they strode to safety. And when the last Of 
them had got across dryshod, someone laughingly pulled the 
plug, and drowned the poor devils behind.” 

"What's all this tirade leading to, Mullah sahib? ” 

"Just this. You bring your children up to believe 
Biblical stories Which can have no foundation on fact. 
When the little ones are able to reason, they find they have 
been duped. Is it surprising they are sceptical? You sow 
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the seeds of lies early and are dismayed at the resulting crop 
of atheists, agnostics, and all the other -ics and -ists that 
your lies evolve.” 

I knew he was only voicing the opinion of other Moham¬ 
medans, and I wanted to learn more. I said quietly: 

“Carry on, Mullah sahib.” 

“Right,” he replied, plunging into the subject at once. 

“Has it ever struck you that yours is a religion of con¬ 
tradictions ? ” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Well, here are some. God, the Avenger, is love. Can 
you beat it ? 

“ You say that in sin hath your mother conceived you, 
and with the same breath thank God for bringing children 
into the world. If God willed conception how in His name 
can the process of conception be sinful?” 

“Any more?” 

“ Lots,” he said laconically. “ Shall I go on ? ” 

“Rather, but give me your views on other subjects as 
well.” 

“You don’t mind?” 

“Of course not. Why should I? I’m learning, and 
want to know what you, and men like you, think of us and 
our customs.” 

“All right then. Take the seventh commandment. 
'Thou shalt not commit adultery.' That’s quite clear. 
But the Israelites, who invented the command in self-defence, 
allowed themselves concubines. It is clear, therefore, that a 
man may not sleep with a married woman, but the command 
did not apply to her daughter. How very convenient! 
For, does any man crave for a mother if her daughter is 
available? 

“By your laws adultery is an offence, while fornication 
and sowing wild oats are synonymous.” 

“Boys sow wild oats, not girls,” I said thoughtlessly. 

“To be quite correct, you should have said, with girls. 

“Your Bible cannot be circulated among the people you 
call heathen for the simple reason that it would be unwise to 
tell the heathen to take an eye for an eye, which is exactly 
what they want to do, and at the same time tell them to 
turn the other cheek. 
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"Yet, you have the cheek to teach these opposing 
doctrines to that eternal savage, the English small boy.” 

" You may be right, Mullah sahib, but change the subject, 
please. You cannot deny that we are one of the few races 
that marry for love? ” 

" I agree, but only the men.” 

"How so?” 

" Because your women marry for security, and I don’t call 
that marrying for love. You say you marry for love, but 
your marriage service is an insult to women, because the 
priest thinks it necessary to warn the girl that one of the 
reasons that he joins her to you in holy wedlock is to prevent 
you from running amok with other women. 

"You English are peculiar. You imagine you reverence 
your women, yet on Sundays you publicly proclaim’that you 
place the same value on her as you place on your ox or your 
ass, or on any trifling thing that may be yours. 

"By Allah! Your marriage market is aptly named. It 
is a market. A market where parents display their 
daughters, perfumed, painted, and clothed, to attract the 
highest bidder. If the bidder, however old, is able to keep 
the girl in comfort, the match is considered a good one and 
the girl and her parents are congratulated. A few weeks 
later, a priest intones a warning to all within earshot that 
the couple have been joined together by God. And God 
laughs!” 

The Mullah stopped talking. He felt that glow of 
contentment that all fanatics feel when they think they have 
been able to convince others of the falseness of their beliefs. 
Like all cranks, he was utterly literal-minded when it suited 
him and would ever seek out the exception and proclaim it 
as the rule. , 

"Very interesting,” I said. "But your religion and 
customs are not above criticism. And in any case you have 
mixed up the Bible, our customs, and Christ’s teaching.” 

" Ah! ” he exclaimed softly, and as he spoke the fanaticism 
died out of his voice. 

"Christ's teaching! Yes, indeed. Christ's teaching!” 

A long silence followed. 

Then he whispered again, raising his arms to the sky. 
"Christ’s teaching. Yes. Yes.” Lowering his arms, he 

5T 
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turned to me and said quietly: "Although 1 am a Moham¬ 
medan, I say this without disloyalty to Mohammed, on Whom 
be Peace. If you Christians would follow Christ's teaching, 
and not heed the directional vapourings of priests mouthing 
from competitive churches, yours would be a true religion. 
You would truly become followers of Christ and not Chris¬ 
tians, which is quite a different thing; then I say without 
doubt or hesitation that this world would indeed be an 
earthly Heaven. For Christ and Mohammed have assuredly 
shown the way.” He raised his voice in anger as he said; 
"As soon as you so-called Christians realize that your 
Master has pointed out the Perfect Way, and recognize that 
the Way cannot be levelled and surfaced to suit your own 
selfish requirements, perhaps you will retrace the steps you 
took some two thousand years ago, and start afresh.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


Camels—Camel Drivers — Hydrophobia—A Compo¬ 
site Funeral—Inquisitive Nymphs—A Cruel Fable 
Scotched—Partridges on Horseback—Bones of the 
Faithful 

W HATEVER faults the fanatical Mullah may have had, 
he was an excellent judge of a camel, and helped me 
to choose a fast-trotting Bikaniri beast that cost me £to. 

I required one more animal to add to my stink of 
camels, an appropriate group noun for these odoriferous 
brutes. 

Camels are curious beasts. When a camel falls in love 
he comes up against nature’s practical joke on all male 
camels. He finds that he has been constructed anti-clock¬ 
wise, and how he overcomes that difficulty is a family 
matter which I have never been curious enough to try and 
solve because I loathe the whole offensive breed. 

Both sexes are cursed with humps, which make it difficult 
to fit them with saddles, and all smell as if decay had set in 
somewhere. When ridden on slippery ground, their legs 
slide apart sideways, and down they come. Ridden on hard 
ground, they go lame. If driven fast, they trip and fall. 
They live a life of grumbling protest. They also protest 
with their three-inch teeth, and bite when being fed, watered, 
loaded or unloaded. The fact that they do not bite when 
being petted is because no one is fool enough to try and make 
much of a camel. Having anything to do with a camel is 
like monkeying with a buzz-saw. 

When my Bikaniri camel was led to my bungalow by his 
equally odoriferous driver, I tried hard to discover where 
the smell originated in order to try and check it at its source, 
but gave it up when I proved that the smell was strongest 
where my nose was nearest the beast. The driver was just 
as offensive, and I never found out if he smelt of the camel, 
or if the camel smelt of the man, but I had difficulty in 
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keeping down my breakfast on early rides, till I became 
immunized to them both. 

Through long association with camels, all camel drivers 
have gradually evolved into a race of their own, and like 
their animals they are scraggy-necked, flat-footed, and 
treacherous. They only recognize two camel complaints, 
and those are sores and rheumatism. The drivers them¬ 
selves suffer from innumerable complaints ranging from the 
sudden loss of a near relative, necessitating immediate leave 
when a spot of hard work has to be done, to minor complaints 
of low wages, high costs, small tips, faithless wives, girl 
babies, and hard work. 

If a camel develops a sore on any part of its body, except 
below the saddle, it is left for the sun and flics to eifect a 
cure, and kept at work. If the sore happens to be below the 
saddle, the beast cannot be worked, but the remedy is the 
same. 

Any pain, anywhere, is diagnosed as rheumatism, and the 
animal is scared with a hot iron. I have even seen a camel 
seared with a hot iron on the hump as a cure for lameness. 

Camel drivers can be incredibly cruel to their animals, 
and they think nothing of laming an animal by burning the 
sole of a foot in order to get out of doing a job of hard work. 
It happened to my camel once, and only once, and I had to 
put off an important journey. But when I discovered the 
cause of the poor beast’s lameness, my camel driver was far 
lamer and he conld not sit down for a long while. 

I once saw a camel lying on its side, belching protests as 
usual, with a crowd of men holding it down. Thinking 
that they were being cruel to the beast, I ran up with a stick 
to equalize matters between camel and tormentors. On 
being questioned, the men explained that the camel had lost 
much of its pace lately, and they were putting matters right. 
They had snared a jackal, one of the fastest animals in the 
desert, and after boiling the jackal into soup, were pouring 
the nauseating stuff down the camel's throat. That, they 
informed me, would cure it, and make it as fleet as a jackal. 

Englishmen love their dogs; their women love a degenerate 
type of half-dog, half-bandicoot (giant rat); and the Arab 
loves Iris horse—in poetry. 

Who could love a camel? An animal that belches 
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hostility and roars with rage when worked or fed. That 
bites, kicks, lives on thorns, and chews off the arm of anyone 
fool enough to offer it a tit-bit of food. Who in health smells 
of mortification, and in love becomes utterly repugnant by 
blowing out an offensive, lengthy pink bladder from the side 
of its mouth, and whose gentler feelings during the mating 
season make him a man-killer. 

All through one hot night, steering by the stars, because 
there were no landmarks, I had to urge my Bikaniri camel 
to give me his best across the desert in order to get to a sick 
white man. 

As I was turning in that evening, a camel man brought 
me a chit, which read: "Please, master, come quick. My 
master very ill.” The chit was from the servant of a 
brother officer living about a hundred miles away in the 
southern area, who was also engaged on famine relief 
work. 

On asking the bearer of the chit what the trouble was, he 
said: "Our sahib has become pagal” (mad). 

Now the little doctor was not allowed to leave his district, 
so 1 set off alone, wondering as I rode through the night 
what I could do for a madman when I got to him. 

I became uneasy, and wondered if madmen were aggres¬ 
sive, because I knew that if this man happened to be 
homicidal, I would not be able to rely on his servants for 
help, and would have to tackle him by myself. 

I cursed the luck that made me so well known as a 
general practitioner and surgeon, and now it seemed that I 
had to become an alienist at short notice. 

I reached Forbe-Beer’s bungalow the next morning and 
dismounted. His head servant, who was waiting for me on 
the veranda, came up to me, and making his salaams, said: 

"Huzoor. A madness has descended on our sahib. We 
saw, and were frightened. As we could not restrain him in 
his violence, and thinking if harm befell him, the blame 
would be ours, we sent a man to call thee swiftly. Enter 
now his bedroom, and judge if I speak the truth.” 

I walked uneasily into Forbe-Beer’s bedroom, and found 
him lying on his back in a very dishevelled,bed, with his 
eyes wide open. His face was terribly strained, and there 
was fear in his eyes. 
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“ Hullo! old chap,” I said, tryingto be off-hand. “What’s 
wrong?” 

With hands fiddling the bedclothes, he whispered: 

“Thanks for coming. My servant told me he had sent 
for you-, but you. can’t do anything to help me.” 

He suddenly sat up in bed and seized my left hand with 
both his hands. X could see by the expression on his face 
that he was frightened and not dangerous so I did not 
attempt to shake him off. Holding on to my hand he 
moaned: “My God! My God! I’m scared. I’m scared,” 
He then swallowed with difficulty, and still holding on. to me 
with one hand, released the other to press his throat. Then 
he screamed: 

“Don’t leave me! For God’s sake don’t leave me! I’m 
dying! Oh! My God! My God!” 

I calmed down his hysterical outburst by saying sooth¬ 
ingly: “All right, old man. All right, I won’t leave you, 
but tell me what the trouble is. I may be able to help. 
This bloody lonely life is probably getting you down, but 
that will pass in time. I know, because I’ve been through 
the same thing.” 

“No! No!” he shouted. “It’s not that. It’s some¬ 
thing far more serious. My God! My God! I’ve got—-” 
he gulped out the words—“ I've got—got—got hydrophobia.” 

I stared at him with horror and astouishment because 1 
was afraid that he was right. Then pretending to disbelieve 
him I said chaffingly: “ Hydrophobia my elbow. What you 
need is a spot of leave, and that right jaltli (early). You are 
only suffering from nerves.” His poor strained-looking face 
brightened up for a few seconds as ho stared at me and said: 

“Do you really think so? I hope you are right. Oh 
God! I hope you are right,” and gripping my hand tightly, 
spoke with a sore-throat whisper. 

“About a month ago a pi dog (village cur) sneaked on to 
the veranda while I was drinking my morning tea. I was 
in my pyjamas at the time, and foolishly tried to kick it off 
the veranda, but the cur turned on me, and bit me on the 
calf before it slunk away,” 

“Did you clean up the wound?” I asked anxiously. 

“Of course I did.” 

“Then you have nothing to fear,” I said lyingly. 
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"I'm not so sure, I also cauterized the bite as soon as 1 
could, and thought no more about it till a couple of days 
ago, when I woke up feeling rather seedy. My head ached, 
and I had a peculiar feeling in my throat when I tried to 
swallow. A kind of muscular contraction. I had my usual 
bath, and while bathing I noticed that the scar loft by the 
pi dog’s bite looked inflamed. It had healed, but now it 
seemed to be breaking out again. I refused breakfast, and 
returned to bed thinking I had er-er-er-er-tut-tut-tut-touch 
-o-o-o-th-th-tli-the-sun.” 

The voice died away, and his whole body gave one con¬ 
vulsive twitch, as if some powerful electrical discharge had 
passed through it. 

Then he screamed: "It’s coming! It’s coming! Shoot 
me! Shoot me! But for the love of God—” he panted to 
get his breath—" for the love of God—-don’t, don’t let another 
attack come on. Do something, you bloody fool, and not 
stand there doing nothing. Can't you sec it’s c-c-c-coming ?' ’ 

The man’s terrified shrieks were appalling, and horrified 
me. He clutched my hand in his agony, driving the nails 
into the palm as he got me off my balance and pulled me 
across his legs. 

"It’s coming! It’s coming! God! God! ’’ he yelled as he 
writhed from side to side of the bed. 

"Christ help me! Christ help me! Oh Godl what can 
Christ do? He never had hydrophobia. He was only 
crucified. He-he-he-was only cruci-” 

Then it happened. The hydrophobic convulsions that 
tortured him, put the fear of death into me, and made it 
terrible to have to look on and be able to do nothing. 

With one rapid jerk he drove his chin into his chest, and 
arched the back of the neck. At the same time, the legs, 
with knee bent, came up slowly with frightening deliberation, 
till the knees were pressed against his face, and the heels 
jammed into the buttocks. The muscles in his neck 
tautened, and the sinews in legs and arms shortened, and 
stood out white and tensed like stretched rubber below the 
sunburnt skin. The teeth were locked, with lips drawn 
back and downwards in a snarl. Sweat poured off his fore¬ 
head and chest as he lay, bound tight by his own muscles, 
taut and panting. 
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Suddenly, he jerked his legs forward, threw back his head, 
and slowly, very slowly, drew back his legs and formed his 
body in an arch, with the crown of the head on the pillow, 
his back raised about a foot above the bed, and heels jammed 
tightly info the back of the neck. From that position he 
fell sideways off the bed. With the help of the servants I 
lifted the moaning, tortured, curved thing on to the bed, 
and placed him on his side, where he lay twitching, panting, 
and muscle-bound. 

That convulsion lasted for about five minutes, and in the 
half-hour interval before the next one came on, he was 
conscious and implored me to shoot him with his revolver, 
or let him have the weapon. When an attack was coming 
on he could not get his breath, and when he did manage to 
get a full breath the staccato inrush of air into the lungs 
was as ghastly to hear as was the explosive expulsion that 
followed. 

Paroxysm followed paroxysm, with shorter intervals 
between them, but he could not speak towards the end 
because he bit his lips to rags, and nearly severed the 
end of his tongue with his teeth. 

Shortly before he died he could only gasp and look at me 
with fear, terrible fear in his staring eyes. 

When I saw his agony and the terrified expression on his 
face, and those eyes of fear, I was tempted time after time 
to send the gaping servants out of the room, and place a 
revolver behind Forbe-Beer’s ear. 

Poor chap! He was only a kid. 

He died the day after I arrived, and because things don’t 
keep for long in India, we buried him an hour after he died, 
in a pitiful place of sand and withered hibiscus bushes, 
which he once called a garden. 

. I repeated the little that I could remember of the burial 
service over him. It was not much, I know, but to give 
the lad a better chance I made all his servants, Moham¬ 
medans, Hindus, and Outcastes, attend the service and 
perform their burial rites. Between us we wafted his soul to 
the Heavens as Christian, Mohammedan, Hindu, or Out- 
caste. It did not matter which. 

His coffin was hammered out on the veranda during the 
hour that I sat by his side, and to this day I dislike 
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the sound of sawing wood and the tap, tap, of nails being 
driven in. 

Screws are not always available at short notice in the 
desert. 

I got back to Nuralla to find that the Hindu population 
were celebrating the anniversary of some Hindu saint who 
had done something some hundreds of years ago. So, after 
a bath and a short rest, I decided to become a temporary 
Hindu and do a pilgrimage with real Hindus. 

I rode to the city where I joined the little doctor, who of 
course had to go, and we rode with the thousands of men 
and women who were streaming on foot to the temple on a 
range of hills about two miles away. 

The men were stripped to the waist, and clothed round the 
loins with clean white cloth. All had new caste marks 
daubed on their foreheads. The women were dressed in 
their brightest-coloured saris, and it was a joyous crowd that 
flowed along the road to the temple with drums beating, 
horns blowing, cymbals clashing, and laughter all the way. 

Many of the women in the procession were very fresh that 
day. They were emotionally stressed with religious ex¬ 
altation, and some of them tried to disturb my peace of mind 
by deliberately allowing the breeze to part their flimsy saris 
as they walked beside my horse. I noticed that they were 
more careful when the doctor was riding alongside me, and 
the carelessness only occurred when he was some distance 
behind. The darlings of course knew that I would not give 
them away, so it amused them to bait me without incurring 
risk. But I forgave them when I remembered that they 
were on their way to be absolved from sin, and a little 
sinning on the way was a momentary flutter which would 
soon be washed away. 

When we reached the hills we had to bathe in a sacred 
pool to purify us before entering the temple, and into that 
pool we plunged in numbers. 

The pool was small, and as in all religious festivals, the 
pilgrims were mainly women. The water was soon full of 
excited, screaming, splashing girls, who laughingly jostled 
me, and many a small hand pinched me with the pinch of 
inquiry to ascertain if I was also human. 

After the service, blessed, perfumed, purified, and 
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drenched, the pious Hindu doctor and I shot sand grouse 
that came down to drink at the seepage from the pool. He 
was not an orthodox Hindu as I found later when he dined 
with me and demanded goat or mutton cutlets. 

That night I dined with the doctor and some of his friends, 
on the flat roof of his house. All the women of his household 
and many of their women friends were present to watch us 
eat, and hear our conversation; but they sat in the dark 
behind a white calico screen, from where they could see us 
without being seen. 

As usual, women and money were the two subjects that 
were discussed during and after dinner, and the women 
behind the screen, though they took no part in the talk and 
were merely the subjects of the conversation, listened 
intently to all that was said. They wore good listeners. 
We heard whispered laughter, low murmurs, and the 
expectant jingle of glass bangles, especially when that little 
sinner the doctor made some rude jest about sex or some 
outrageous remark about women in general. 

I learnt much about women at these dinner-parties, but 
it astonished me to hear that it was the. general belief among 
the men that women could not be trusted. They openly 
said that if the right man and the opportunity came their 
way, most women would seize both. I often wondered 
what the women thought when they heard their men 
condemn them so unanimously. 

During the evening it interested me to learn that it was 
the common belief among the masses that sexual relations 
with white men brought death to Indian women; but when 
the doctor, speaking as a medical man, declared it was 
wholly untrue, I heard whispering and giggles behind the 
screens and imagined Llial many pairs of eyes were looking 
at me. The doctor’s words were news, and the news would 
soon be known in the city, so I just sat and pondered. 
These parties usually broke up at dawn, when we clattered 
home through the bazaar on our horses, avoiding with some 
difficulty the people sleeping in the streets. 

One of our recreations was riding down partridge. I was 
incredulous when told it could be done, but soon found that 
it was quite possible if there were sufficient horsemen. On 
the first occasion seven of us mounted our horses and, 
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separating into line and interval of one hundred yards, we 
rode out to the low scrub in the desert to look for partridge. 

One of the party put up a bird, and raced after it as fast 
as his horse could travel, while the rest of us cantered behind, 
still keeping our places in line and interval. 

The bird flew for about a hundred yards, and settled in a 
bush, but within a few seconds the rider was up to the bush 
and flushed it again. It was then the turn of the man who 
happened to be nearest the bird to give chase, while the rest 
of the party cantered behind, keeping their interval and in 
line. Again and again the bird was given no time to get 
its breath before it was flushed out and chased by other 
riders. 

I never saw a bird make more than five flights before it 
became too exhausted to fly. It could then be picked up 
from where the poor thing stood trembling, wide-eyed, and 
panting; but we never killed a partridge. It was sufficient 
to chase it to a standstill; to dismount and touch it with 
God’s blessing before riding off to look for another bird. 

It was about this time that I got into serious trouble—so 
serious that had I not worshipped in mosque and temple 
alike and so become one of the people, I might have been 
stoned by a mob of my Mohammedan friends. 

It happened that the railway that I was trying to build 
with half-starved men and women was aligned through a 
Mohammaden graveyard in a valley near the city. 

Our graveyards are consecrated, but a Mohammedan 
burial ground is utterly holy. So before attempting to do 
any earthwork in the vicinity of this sacred place, I called 
on my old friend the Mullah, and asked his permission to 
commence work. After much prayer, and many visits to 
the graveyard by the Faithful, I was allowed to commence 
work provided that no grave was excavated, and that a 
bank, not cutting, was made to carry the metals. I altered 
the railway grades, and putting in a few curves to avoid 
some mausoleums, ordered my Hindu contractor, Hardyal 
Singh, to commence work. 

I was absent from headquaters visiting the camps when 
Hardyal Singh started work in the graveyard. On returning 
home I had to ride through the graveyard to get to my 
bungalow, and it surprised me to see some thousands of men 
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in the valley and on the surrounding low-lying hills. When 
I rode into the mob my stick and reins were torn out of my 
hands. Both stirrup irons were seized, and I was hustled 
on my horse by a body of angry men through the crowds in 
the graveyard. I soon saw what all the trouble was about 
for no graveyard could have ever been desecrated like that 
one. Tombstones were overturned; mausoleums pulled 
down; graves opened up; and the bones of long-dead 
Mohammedans were spewed all over the place. The men 
surrounding me were furious, and pulled my resisting horse 
through a mob of maddened Mohammedans who yelled: 
‘'Maro! Maro! Maro! ” ‘'Mayo ” is a difficult word to define, 
and may mean anything from beat him to kill him. It 
usually ends in the latter! The men pulled me and my horse 
to the old Mullah, who with other holy men were seated 
under a tree. 

When I dismounted, the patient old Mullah rose up and 
addressing me sorrowfully, said: 

'' Sahib. Why did you order this to be done ? Was it not 
agreed among us that thy work should proceed, paying due 
regard to the graves of our dead? Why then didst thou 
give the order to so shame us?" I was too stunned to reply 
at once, and could only gaze at the angry faces around me. 
Before I could defend myself the old man continued sorrow¬ 
fully : 

“Wc liked you. We trusted you. You were the friend 
of the people. You brought gifts to our mosque, and even 
prayed among us. Since you came among us you have been 
one of us. You fed the poor, and helped the sick. You 
have eaten with us, as we have with you. Hindu and 
Mohammedan were alike in your eyes. Why then clid you 
blacken our faces in the sight of Hindu infidels by giving 
orders to desecrate the graves of our dead? ” 

While he was speaking the mob remained silent. A 
dreadful silence that I found more terrifying than the shouts 
of “ Maro I Marol ” Every now and then a low threatening 
murmur came from the mob who were too far away to hear 
what the Mullah was saying. When the Mullah had spoken, 
and before I could reply, the cries "Marol Maro!" com¬ 
menced again, and I trembled, for I knew that if one excited 
man got carried away and threw a stone at me, the rest 
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would gladly join in and not even the Mullah could save me 
from being smashed to pulp. 

As soon as I could make myself heard I raised my voice so 
that many could hear, and shouted: 

"Hadji! Did I not seek thy consent ere I gave the order 
for the work to go forward? Did not ! alter my plans so as 
to cover thy graves with earth? Did not I place a curve 
here and one there to avoid damage to thy mausoleums? 
Further, had I ordered this evil thing to be done, think you 
that I should have ridden among you unarmed and unafraid 
as I have this day done?” 

That was a lucky move on my part. The fact that I rode 
into an angry mob helped to establish my innocence, and 
impressed all who heard me say so, I heard murmurs of 
“Truly. Truly.” 

“Nay, Hadji,” I continued, “this terrible sin has been 
done without my knowledge or consent. Seek ye the 
contractor Hardyal Singh, and have him brought before us, 
for I would question him in front of all men, with my plans 
set on the ground. If this evil work be shown on my plans, 
then on my head be thy wrath. If, however, my plans have 
not been followed, then must Hardyal Singh answer before 
you. Send you a few jiwans (young bloods) to his camp 
to bring him to this place, for I would question him before 
all.” 

“Assuredly,” said the Mullah, and I thought I noticed 
relief in his voice as he turned to the crowd and said: “Bring 
the man Hardyal Singh here.” 

While the jiwans were away searching for Hardyal Singh, 
I spent an unhappy hour standing alone among a sullen lot 
of men who looked at me with hate and contempt. I knew 
that I could prove my innocence, but till I did so, I was 
guilty. No one had a word for me, and I sweated cold and 
alone in a multitude of heated men. 

The jiwans returned with the news that Hardyal Singh 
had struck his camp and left the country as fast as his horse 
and a few swift camels could carry him and his belongings. 
That cleared me without further proof, but it was up to me 
to find out the reason for the senseless outrage, why it was 
done, and with what object. I collected the men who had 
done the damage and questioned them. As I thought, 
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they were all Hindus and they told me that Hardyal Singh 
had routed them out of their huts the night before, and paid 
them to do as much damage as they could while it was dark. 
He said those were my orders, and that they had nothing to 
fear. He also reminded them that they were Hindus and 
they would earn much merit in Heaven if they scattered the 
bones of cow-eating Mohammedan pigs. I never saw 
I-Iardyal Singh again, and I don't think he realized what a 
hornet’s nest he was disturbing when he gave his silly orders 
to wreck that graveyard, hut I am quite sure that he did it 
in the names of his many gods, and for their greater honour. 

I, of course, agreed to pay for the cost of replacing all 
tombstones, and the repairs to the mausoleums, but it took 
me a long time to live down that bit of mad folly on the part 
of my contractor, because the affair rankled in the minds of 
many who had seen the bones of their dear departed for the 
first time. 

When I was presented with an expensive bill for labour 
and materials, and another for priestly endeavours to 
assemble the mixed bones in some sort of order for the last 
round up, I could not afford to meet it personally. So I 
charged the cost of the work to miscellaneous expenditure 
and called it square. This first misallocation of Govern¬ 
ment funds was a valuable lesson, to me, for it taught me 
how to avoid serious audit troubles and objections when I 
had to make unauthorized payments in the future. 

Incidentally, misallocation of Government funds is not 
confined to harassed engineers in India, for a Vicereine 
recently admitted in her memoirs that she was able to reduce 
her household expenditure by charging her private servants 
to Government funds. Even I never descended to a 
practice that is common in India, and has caused the dis¬ 
missal of scores of subordinate officials. 



CHAPTER IX 


A Death Sentence—Its Reactions — A Burned Cow 
—Castrations Terrible 

W HEN one is young and the prospect of an agonizing 
death is imminent, little comfort can be found in the 
thought that those whom the gods love die young. Then, 
it only irritates and breeds mutinous thoughts about the 
gods. 

When all seemed utterly hopeless, and even prayer useless, 
it maddened me to know that I should die without having 
experienced any of the joys and many of the sins of life. 

My terrier bitch Fill was the cause of my misery. 

Instead of waking me up as usual to take her morning 
exercise over my body, she sulked below the bed. I lifted 
her by the scruff of her neck on to the bed, and was rolling 
her over in play, when she bit me on the hand. A dog bite 
at home is nothing but it is a very serious matter in India, so 
before attending to Fifi, I cleaned and cauterized the wound 
on my hand. I then caught her by wrapping her in a 
blanket, and fastening two chains to her collar, pegged the 
ends to the ground. She was then free to eat and drink, 
but could not attack anyone. 

That evening she developed rabies, and I developed fear. 
She died that night, and I died a thousand times during the 
next month. 

The incubation period for hydrophobia is about three 
weeks, and for three dreadful weeks I waited, alone and in 
terror. 

At that time the only preventive treatment for the disease 
was in Paris, and Paris meant a five week-journey. It was 
therefore obvious that if I left for Paris at once I might 
develop hydrophobia on the way, and die a terrible death 
on some liner. 

I refused even to consider such an end, because I was sure 
that the ship’s surgeon would not put me out of my misery. 
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On the other hand, if I remained on at my job and got 
hydrophobia, I could choose my own way of dying. 

So I remained. 

The bite on my hand soon healed, but Forbe-Bcer’s bite 
had also healed, and for the following month I lived with 
fear. I looked at the scar on my hand hundreds of times a 
day to see if, like Forbe-Beer’s, it showed any signs of break¬ 
ing out again. 

I remembered the trouble we experienced in looking for 
planks to make his coffin, and how finally we had to pull 
doors off their hinges. 

I imagined that my dogs seemed more affectionate, as if 
they sensed something evil, and were trying in their doggy 
way to comfort me by nuzzling my hands more than usual. 
They would he the first to back away from me in terror 
when my time came, because dogs recognize rabies, and 
flee before the dread disease, long before man even suspects 
its presence. 

I made up my mind that I would not die as Forbe-Beer 
had died, for I had seen all that I cared to see of that manner 
of dying, and determined to face the gods with what re¬ 
mained of my face after a shotgun had blown away the top 
of my head. But I dreaded death, and shuddered every 
time that I caught sight of the gun that I had ready in the 
comer of my bedroom. 

I wondered how I would do the thing. Would a sudden 
impulse make me shoot myself? Or would X wait, hanging 
on to life, till unbearable torture made me only too eager to 
end it? If, dreading death, I hesitated to act early, would I 
then have the strength to crawl to the gun when weakened 
and racked by pain? 

Someone who did not know, said that joy comes in the 
morning, and many who know no better have repeated the 
foolish saying till it is accepted as a fact. 

It’s a lie. 

The truth is that fear comes in the morning, for if there is 
any time during the day when fear, paralysing fear, can be 
said to be at its full, it is when one wakes with a feeling of 
dread and realizes with a stunning shock that death, and a 
terrible death, is only a matter of days. 

I tried to get on with my job, but found it impossible to 
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think of anything but Forbe-Beer’s tortured body and that 
awful look of fear in his eyes. I became cowed. My feet 
were always cold, and in spite of the hot climate, the palms 
of my hands dripped nervous sweat. I could not eat 
because fear was centred in the pit of my stomach. 

My servants did what they could to comfort me, but I 
could tell by the nervous way'in which they approached me 
that they were afraid. Afraid, I suppose, that I might 
break out suddenly and bite during a paroxysm, and so pass 
the disease on to one of them. None dared to come near me 
at night. They pretended not to hear my calls and remained 
in their locked quarters till day broke. But I was too 
dejected to care, and the disobedience that used to be cured 
with a cane passed unnoticed. I became a frightened 
outcast, alone with my terrifying thoughts, and my heart 
often lost a beat when I thought that I had to fight it out 
by myself. 

Time after time I ordered a servant to fetch the little 
doctor, only to recall him before he had gone a hundred 
yards. I wanted help, but was afraid that the doctor would 
confirm my suspicions, and banish the little hope that I 
still clung to. 

I suppose it was the same kind of fear that prevents 
people from consulting a doctor when they think they have 
cancer. They fear the disease, but are terrified to have 
their suspicions confirmed. 

I was afraid to sleep at night, partly because of the horror 
of the dreaded awakening, and partly because I was afraid 
that if the disease developed while I was asleep, I might not 
have the strength to reach out for my gun. I kept imagining 
that my neck was stiffening, and my jaws were becoming 
fixed. Again and again I rushed to a looking-glass to see if 
it was so, and if my lips were drawn downwards in a snarl. 
I knew all the symptoms of the disease, and, of course, got 
them all in turn. I remembered that Forbe-Beer often 
called for water but a few gulps brought on further parox¬ 
ysms, so I became afraid to drink water. 

As I was convinced that I would be dead within a month, 
I became rebellious, resentful, and would not pray for safety, 
because it enraged me to know that I was to be deprived of 
all that I had looked forward to in life. I wanted to live. 

G 
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To experience the joy of work and play. To enjoy the 
pleasures of food and wine. 

I was quite willing, at some distant date, to moan about 
my past wickedness. That seemed reasonable, but 1 wanted 
to do a lot of sinning first. 

I felt as a man might feel who had just come into great 
wealth and potential happiness, and was suddenly struck 
down with a fatal illness. 

Perhaps I was unreasonable. I was certainly over¬ 
wrought, and so became defiant, angry, and frightened. 

At the end of a nightmare month I felt safe, and able to 
think of things other than hydrophobia. But it was a bad 
break, and humbled me, for it clearly proved that I was a 
coward when the music had to be faced. 

It was not long before I was in trouble again. Not so 
serious as the affair of the graveyard, but bad enough to 
make all my Hindu workers go on strike for a time, 

This trouble was over a wretched cow that got severely 
burned when its grass byre caught fire. 

The heartless owner (a Hindu, of course; Mohammedans 
have some feeling for animals), instead of putting the poor 
beast out of its misery at once, just drove it away from his 
hut because he did not want to be reminded of his loss, 
and allowed it to stand in the blazing sun and die in pain. 
When I came across it I did not recognize the animal as an 
ordinary cow. It was completely burned. Nearly all the 
skin on its body was gone; the ears, eyelids, and horns were 
burnt off, and the wretched animal was only just able to 
stand. Now I knew that to a Hindu the cow is a sacred 
animal, and no man may take the life of a cow except a 
butcher, and then only in specified areas. But this one 
was in agony, and its painful death only a matter of hours. 
So I shot it. 

Then my trouble commenced. For word went round that 
I had deliberately shot a cow, and for no reason whatever. 

The angry mob of men and women who collected round 
me were difficult to convince, and if I had not been able to 
talk to them fluently and explain the reason of the shooting, 
and also to abuse them, together with their female relatives, 
for their senseless cruel ways, I might have been severely 
beaten. J 
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The art of abuse, for art it is, is sometimes a safeguard in 
India. Call a man a liar, fool, thief, swine, and it leaves 
him cold. Refer to the established immorality of all his 
female relatives, not forgetting grandmothers, and it moves 
him not. Remind him of his sexual inabilities, coupled 
with the promiscuity of his women caused by his defects— 
then he begins to take notice, when respect and even awe is 
established. 

That was the weapon I used when the crowd became 
menacing, and it saved me. 

The pious Hindu will not take life, but he can be in¬ 
credibly cruel to animals. If an ox breaks a leg, the owner 
will curse his bad luck, and throw it a day’s ration of grass, 
after which the animal has to shift for itself. He honestly 
feels that he has done all he can for it, and as the beast 
cannot shift at all, it dies of starvation. It’s God’s will. 
Bus ! (Finish!) 

I caned two men wrongly and severely for what I took to 
be an act of wanton cruelty. They were holding a goat 
down and castrating it by smashing its testes between two 
large stones. The goat’s cries attracted my attention, and 

when I saw what the men were doing-1 hoped their cries 

helped to soothe the goat. But I was wrong. Castration 
is necessary for some animals, and in a country where 
antiseptics are not available, the more humane method of 
using a knife would cause considerable animal mortality. 
The Indian method leaves no open wound to fester, and is 
therefore safe. 

I once asked an operator how he knew when the operation 
was completed. 

“The animal’s teeth become loose, sahib,” he said without 
any trace of feeling. 

“Why should they become loose?” 

"Because of the pain.” 



CHAPTER X 


Famine Children•—Brass Identity Discs—Costive 
Complaints—The Political Agent—My Graveyard 
Crime Unearthed—How Promotion is Earned 

K IPLING wrote a delightful story of famine relief, in 
which a man, a charming woman, and some starving 
children figured. I managed to do without the woman, but 
I had to take charge of sixty-two Indian children of all ages, 
from babes to young girls of twelve, who were thrust on me 
much against my wishes while I was engaged on famine- 
relief work. 

Some were the children that I rescued with my camel from 
the desert. Others were children left on the steps of my 
veranda by parents who were tramping across the desert to 
lands where they hoped to find work, but could not possibly 
carry the children. 

When an Indian abandons his child, even if he places it in 
safe hands, matters are indeed desperate with him. 

At first I indignantly refused to allow children to be left 
with me to be looked after while their parents were away 
elsewhere, but when a pathetic woman just dumps her child 
on one’s doorstep, and departs saying: “Be good to it, 
sahib, and may the gods be good to thee. If the gods will, 
then perchance the child’s father and I will return some day 
to claim the little one,’’ how could a man with com¬ 
passionate bowels refuse? 

I could not refuse, and week by week my family of children 
increased, till I began to get anxious and wondered what my 
saturation point in children was. 

As their numbers increased, I built additional grass huts 
at the back of my bungalow, with a large shaded enclosure 
in which they could tumble about in the sand. I bought two 
milch cows and a dozen goats in the same condition to feed 
the tiny ones, and sent a man a hundred miles on a camel 
to the railway with a note to the station-master, imploring 
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him to telegraph to any chemist, anywhere, for two 
dozen feeding bottles. 

A scandalous story of my having to wire for feeding bottles 
so soon reached Sultanabad, and it was not long before I 
received letters of congratulation from my friends there, and 
an urgent telegram from Jock Edar asking me to wire to him 
if I required help. 

Until the feeding bottles arrived, we had to feed the babes 
by dipping twists of cotton wool in milk. A tedious 
business, for it took over an hour to fill a child. At first I 
left the children to be looked after by my servants' wives, 
but they soon tired of the novelty, so I arranged morning 
and evening “stables” which I daily attended to see that the 
kids were fed and tubbed. I got to love them all, and the 
daily lump in my throat disappeared when I noticed how 
their emaciated little bodies gradually filled out. 

When the children were dumped on me their bodies were 
angular and nowhere rounded. Their sharply defined 
shoulder-blades projected, and it was possible to run a finger 
below the under sides of the bones. Their ribs stood out, 
and the parchment-like skin sank in folds between the rib 
interstices. The thinness of their arms and legs made the 
joints look deformed, and abnormally big. The mites had 
nothing to sit on except two pointed bones on which they 
tried to rest, but only rocked uneasily from one sharp bone 
to the other. 

Poor little beggars! When they arrived they were listless, 
hungry, and done in, and their large, dark, wakeful eyes—for 
sleep is scanty on empty stomachs—were the only apparent 
signs of life in bodies so weak that even the mechanical desire 
to live seemed absent. A few weeks of nursing and good 
food worked wonders, and it was surprising how soon the tiny 
tots developed into joyful, dirty, brown little pot-bellied 
brats, who tumbled over each other all day in the sandy 
enclosure like a large litter of pups. 

I had no method of identifying the children at first, and 
wondered how parents would be able to recognize their own 
offspring in my ever-growing litter if they ever came to claim 
them. In order to help the parents, and also to prevent 
confusion while they were with me, I had identity discs 
made in the bazaar for each child. I had intended to hang 
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a two-inch circular brass disc round the neck of every child 
of either sex, but in deference to public opinion (the servants 
wives and mother-in-laws) the discs for girls were made heart 
shape, and fastened round their waists. 

Public opinion was unconcerned about the boys, who went 
about shamelessly naked, with their discs fastened to their 
necks. In many parts of India all young girls go about 
naked, and only a small disc is fastened by a string to their 
waists. 

A woman of my acquaintance once wanted a few of these 
small discs as curios, so she asked her ayah in the usual 
language that white women employ when talking to their 
servants and misname Hindustani to buy some for her in 
the bazaar. 

The ayah returned and declared that she had searched the 
bazaar, and could not find one to fit her mistress. 

It was the same woman who wanted a donkey because the 
doctor had ordered donkey’s nrilk for her babe; but she did 
not know the word for female, so she got past that difficulty 
by ordering her astonished hearer to get her a donkey like 
herself not like her husband. 

When a child fell sick, or was injured, I only had five 
remedies that I dared to use. These were hot water, soap, 
sulphur ointment, castor and cod-liver oils. I was afraid to 
experiment with children, who could not help me in diagnos¬ 
ing their complaints, as their elders did, with long-winded 
whines, and unnecessary details of their troubles. 

Any sign of wilting in a child was stayed with a dose of 
castor oil, followed with a course of cod-liver oil and diluted 
goat’s milk. Cuts, ulcers, sore eyes, and itch were their 
chief complaints, and these were easily cured with hot 
water, soap and ointment. 

I soon had to keep a detailed log of all the daily happenings 
among the children. One babe sickened, and refused food. 
I found that its temperature was alarmingly high, so sent for 
the little doctor, who examined the child but could not say 
what was wrong. Then one of the elder girls, a girl about 
twelve years old who was looking on while we puzzled over 
the babe, knowingly said: “The child sickens because its 
bowels have been unmoved for many days.” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed to the little doctor. “How in 
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the name of the Medical Council can I possibly keep a tally 
of all the daily happenings of so many children?” 

He grinned and said: " You’ll have to. Why not keep a 
register, and write it up every day ?" 

“ How shall I know? ” 

‘‘Simple! Divide the little ones up in batches, and place 
an elder girl, you have six of them, in charge of a batch. In 
return for a few sweets she will be only too glad to let you 
know at night all that happened during the day.” 

And it was so. I opened up a log, in which was entered 
each child’s name, approximate age, condition, weight, last 
treatment, and state of bowels. 

Although I spent many anxious hours worrying about 
children who teethed while they were with us, we did not 
have a case of serious illness among them, nor did we lose a 
child during the two years they spent with us. 

At the end of that time the climatic conditions became 
normal; the famine days were over ;'and many of the children 
were handed back to their parents who returned to claim 
them. Some were adopted by Indian friends,. and the 
remainder were handed over to a mission in the State 
capital. 

When the time came to part with them, none of the elder 
children wanted to leave, and a deputation of boys and girls, 
aged from twelve to fourteen, waited on me. 

"What do all you darlings want?” was what I wanted to 
say, but, unfortunately, there is no word for darling in the 
Indian language, so I had to be content with an abrupt: 
"What do you want?” A chorus of voices exclaimed: 

“To serve thee, huzoor!” 

"How can twelve or more serve me? Moreover, I have 
not sufficient money to pay for so many.” 

An elder girl, speaking for the rest, said gravely: , 

"We would serve thee without money, sahib. Only feed 
and clothe us. That is all we wish. And to remain near 
thee,” she added wistfully. 

I shooed the deputation away with a forced laugh, but a 
curious lump that refused to he swallowed formed in my 
throat. 

It was a sad morning when I stood on the veranda and 
watched a string of camels moving slowly away till they 
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vanished in the ever-present desert haze with the last of 
my children. 

The work of building railway banks and cuttings was 
getting on well, and as I was not bothered with office work I 
did as I pleased. 

My visits of inspection to the settlements were always a 
joy because of the welcome that the people gave me at every 
camp. As soon as I dismounted from my camel they 
crowded round, and I became their magistrate, legal adviser, 
doctor, dentist, vet, sanitary inspector, and friend of all the 
little ones. But when they tried to feed my camel on tit-bits 
and braved its snapping jaws, then did I indeed know that 
I was the people’s friend. 

When at headquarters, my Indian friends and I played 
polo every evening till dusk, when we splashed about in the 
swimming-pool, and chased the stars reflected in the waters 
till it was time to dress for dinner. I seldom dined alone 
because someone usually had a dinner-party to which I was 
invited. These parties were always held on the flat roof of 
the host’s house, where we sat in a circle on rugs and talked 
till dawn. 

If it is possible for a white man to understand the Indian, 
and to know the Indian is to love him, I claim that under¬ 
standing. We were not brown and white. Ruled and 
ruler. We were brothers. 

At a later date, I gained the confidence of many young 
women in the city, and like a real doctor I treated their 
humours, real or imagined, as doctors do; but, unlike a real 
doctor, I was not handicapped in my treatment with fear of 
the General Medical Council, although I had many chronic 
cases under me at different times. 

Soon after I had made my peace in the matter of the 
graveyard, I was musing on my veranda one morning, 
and saw with surprise a considerable body of men 
coming towards me mounted on camels. When they 
came closer, I saw that they were Indian troopers led 
by a uniformed white man. On reaching my bungalow 
they dismounted, and the white man handed the driving- 
cord of his camel to the nearest trooper without saying 
a word. It looked very dramatic, and intrigued me. 
The officer in charge then mounted the steps of my 
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veranda, and striding up to me said with unnecessary 
insolence: 

“Are you Arnott?’’ 

“Yes,” I replied with surprise. “Who are you?” 

He glared at me and shouted angrily: “Are you the fool 
who pulled up graves, and caused a riot in this place ? Why 
in hell were you not killed? That’s what I’d like to know. 
My God! You asked for it, if half what I hear is true. 
Damned stupid thing pulling up graves and upsetting the 
people. What in hell did you do it for? We heard that 
you were dead, or badly knocked about, so I collected my 
escort, and made a forced march here.” 

The man fired questions at me, but gave me no chance to 
reply, till he said rudely: 

“What is your story ? ” 

That made me lose my temper, and I shouted: 

“Who the hell are you? You! With your dirty little 
black men, and their unkempt camels. If you have any 
authority to ask me questions, speak to me privately—and 
don't shout. Remember that! Don't shout at me! You 
can think what you like, but smile when you say it. Get 
me? I don’t want you to make it too easy for me to be 
unkind to you. So, spit it out, but be careful.” 

That calmed the blighter, who threw out his chest, making 
the leather work about him creak, and added a full inch to 
his five feet three of dwarfed insolence. 

When he was able to speak without earning a kicked 
bottom before his men, he said pompously: 

“I am the Political Agent.” 

I whistled rudely, for I knew the breed. I knew that a 
Political Agent, when in charge of an Indian State, is the 
Viceroy’s representative, and is too often the finished pro¬ 
duct of the raw material of white snobbery in India. 

His principal care is to try and keep out of mischief in a 
land of beautiful women and to remind all who have the 
misfortune to come into contact with him of the importance 
of his position. Before being let loose on a Raja, a P.A. is 
carefully trained and taught to be meek and humble to all 
powerful Rajas and to those who are senior to him in the 
service. To look the other way when a really powerful Raja 
has been naughty, and come down like thunder on the rulers 
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of petty States whose activities have been so controlled by 
the Political Department that their only outlet is tiger 
shooting and adultery. 

I knew many a good fellow in India, mostly soldiers, who 
were seconded from their regiments to the Political Depart¬ 
ment. After they had spent a few months in that nursery, 
I tried to forget that I had ever known them. When an 
ordinary soldier, with the limited knowledge temporarily 
acquired at Sandhurst, blossoms into a P.A. with the pay, 
power, and glory of that office, much can happen to that 
ordinary soldier. He ceases to be an ordinary soldier, and 
becomes God’s half-brother Alf. He takes himself seriously, 
and really believes that his outstanding ability got him the 
job, and that he actually is the clever, witty, sagacious 
adviser that the Raj a and his ticks proclaim him to be. That 
he, Mr. Sheldrake Majoribanks-Scrimgeour-Smith (why 
can’t the Smiths or Joneses realize that however they try to 
camouflage their names, they arc still plain Smith or Jones?) 
of the 2 nd Battalion, The Gleneagle Boarders, is a man 
among men, a credit to the regiment, the Army, and India. 

Later on, when a P.A. gets stricken in years, unlike 
David, he gats more heat. He becomes an embittered old 
man, increasingly impossible in temper and hauteur, with an 
offensive value that would start a mutiny in the State if it 
was not for the British Army in India. 

Subsequently, the pansophical old man is retired on his 
pension, and retires to Cheltenham, where, with others of 
his kind, he continues to rust in that unfortunate Spa. 

As it is never any use arguing with little men, I shrugged 
my shoulders as I said: "Get on your camel, and come with 
me to the city, and I’ll prove to you that the people have 
forgotten there was any trouble over the graveyard. No! 
You won’t need your men. They will only be in the way, 
and make the people anxious.” 

He stared at me as if I was mad, and said indignantly: 

“I’m not entering a city of angry men without my escort. 
You may be mad. I’m not. My men go with me.” 

To be fair to the little man, who was not a funk, it did 
seem foolish to enter a city of, as he thought, infuriated men 
without his escort. 

We rode to the Mullah’s Mosque, where I dismounted and 
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sent my salaams to the old man, while the Pup and his men 
sat on their camels. 

Much to the surprise of the Pup, the Mullah came out and 
embraced me as usual, and asked us both to his house where 
he fed us on sweets and fruit, while telling the Pup the story 
of the graveyard. 

Months later, I heard that the Pup received great kudos 
for preventing a grave riot in one of India’s most important 
States. 

I’ve never liked Political Agents since. 



CHAPTER XI 


Significant Tokens — Love’s Code—A Mad Dog — 
Dogs in Heaven 

E VENTS seemed to love me. 

After lowering the wick of my lantern one night, I 
placed it on the veranda and turned in early; but something 
woke me with a start about midnight, and I peered anxiously 
about the dimly lighted room. 

Thieves, thought I, as I heard a slight sound, and reached 
out for the gun at my side loaded with table salt, because 
salt disables a man without seriously injuring him. 

Then I became aware of a faint perfume of jasmine and 
heard the jingle of bangles and the shuffling of bare feet on 
the veranda matting. I waited in silence, wondering what 
was happening, and just as I decided to get up and investi¬ 
gate with a shotgun,,I saw a figure in white outlined against 
the open door leading to the veranda. 

Then a woman whispered as she came into the room: 
"Lo, sahib. Take, and in taking, understand,” and before 
I could question her, she placed three pomegranate seeds on 
the table beside me, and slipped away. 

The following morning, the doctor surprised me when he 
called at my bungalow and grinningly said: "So you had a 
visitor last night? ” 

" I had, and I was going to ask you about her, but first 
tell me how you knew.” 

"I saw.” 

“Saw her?” 

"No. But I knew your visitor was a woman, because I 
passed your bungalow on my way to a patient, and noticed a 
bullock cart outside. The kind with gaudy trappings that 
women use, and I guessed the rest.” 

"Then I can tell you that there is more guessing to be 
done, because she disappeared after playing a silly trick on 
me. Do you know the little fool might have got shot? ” 
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“What do you mean?” 

She slipped into my bedroom in the dark saying: ' Lo, 
sahib. Take, and in taking, understand/ and then she 
placed three pomegranate pips on a table beside me, and 
vanished.” 

“Phew!” he whistled, enviously I thought. “You are in 
luck.” 

“Am I?” 

“Rather!” 

“Well, what’s it all mean? ” 

“I’ll explain. In this country, when a man loses his wife, 
his relatives pester him to marry again, because they are 
afraid that one of their women will have to do his house¬ 
work. As you know, the only marriageable women in India 
are young girls, the others are married or widowed, so he has 
to marry a child. Women are women, and if old men will 
marry young girls—” he spread out his hands as if apolo¬ 
gizing for all neglected young wives—“well? Then, young 
wives will naturally break out.” 

“Yes I know, but what has that got to do with the girl 
who slipped in and out of my room last night ? ” 

“That girl was the maidservant of a neglected wife, and 
she came to make an appointment for her mistress.” 

“I don't understand!” I exclaimed irritably, “what she 
meant by leaving three silly pips behind.” 

“That means the appointment was made. Those three 
pips, as you call them, are only one of the many subtle signs 
that women use to make men aware of their interest, and if 
someone does not pay you a visit on the third night from 
now, I shall be surprised.” 

“Great guns! That’s got to be stopped,” I exclaimed 
half-heartedly. “ How does one stop a determined woman?” 

"Leave the light burning brightly on your veranda. As 
I would do,” he lyingly added. 

“Out with the other signs, Doc. I feel I ought to be pre¬ 
pared, and think I can become as aware as most men.” 

‘' Listen then. If a woman, and she will be a maidservant, 
draws her veil slightly to one side and nods once, you may 
take it that you will have a visitor that night. A portion of 
pomegranate, a handful of sweets, a few ears of corn, and 
even tiny bits of chupatti (unleavened bread) passed 
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secretly to you, have the same meaning, and are love 
messages. But don’t take any notice of the woman who 
slips them into your hand. Pocket the tokens, and count 
them carefully later, and the number will give you the exact 
date of the appointment. Good-bye, and good hunting,” 
he yelled as he galloped away. 

The little doctor startled me, and made me wonder how 
many girls in that large city would, as he expressed it, 
"naturally break out.” Was I now to become the fashion of 
the upper ten in the city? The city’s equivalent of the 
matinee idol in the West End of London, and for much the 
same reason ? 

And it was so. 

The winters in Nuralla were delightful. The shrill call of 
hundreds of partridge woke me, and a cold tub, followed by 
a run with the dogs after jackal, made me ashamed of the 
breakfast I needed. 

When hunting jackal the dogs often got bitten in their 
scraps with these animals, and any dog with jackal bites had 
to be segregated for a month and watched carefully, in case 
it developed rabies. In the early stages of the disease, 
about two days before the violent symptoms commence, the 
dog should show signs of irritability, but one of my dogs 
showed no such signs. While being groomed by the dog-boy, 
he suddenly turned on the lad, and after savaging his face 
with his teeth, bolted across the desert. 

I washed the boy’s wounds, syringed them deeply with 
carbolic, applied caustic, and hoped for the best. 

For fear that the mad one might return to the kennels 
that night and bite the other dogs, they were locked up in 
their kennels, and the frightened servants slept behind 
locked doors. It was an unusually hot night, and I tried to 
sleep on a camp-bed, under a mosquito net on the veranda, 
with a loaded shot-gun within reach. Late that night all 
the dogs commenced to howl together in that dismal way 
that dogs sometimes howl at the moon, and then I knew 
that the mad one had returned home. The dogs sensed the 
mad one, and their howling woke the servants, who made 
matters even more trying for me by shouting from the safety 
of their quarters: ‘ Take care! Take care! The mad one 
has returned. A bite means death.” 
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It was a dark night. My hurricane lantern was burning 
low' on the veranda, and a mad dog was somewhere near. 
Ugh! I was undecided what I should do. If I got out of 
bed the dog might see me, and I might not see him till I felt 
him. If I remained in bed he could come for me through 
the mosquito net, and he was a large powerful hound, the 
leader of the pack who often killed his jackal with one bite. 
On the other hand something had to be done, for although I 
am a fearsome man, it would never do to let a mad dog, my 
dog, go roaming through the city biting out terrible deaths 
to man and beast. Much as I funked it, with a fear that 
developed a crop of goose-flesh all over my scared skin, I 
carefully raised the mosquito net, reached out for my gun 
and got out of bed. The lantern was about twenty feet 
away, and I could only see up to, but not beyond, the light. 
I had to get to the lantern, turn up the wick, and then search 
for the mad one. But, to get to the lantern I had to pass 
three dark rooms with their open doors leading on to the 
veranda in any of which he might be skulking. That 
journey to the lantern was a nightmare. I did it slowly, 
step by step, expecting to be attacked from any direction. 
While I was making for the lantern, the servants’ yells of 
“Take care! Take care! One bite means death,” and the 
continuous howling of the dogs added to my terror. I tried 
to look everywhere, and wherever I looked I felt that I was 
looking in the wrong direction. However short a time I 
looked in any direction I was certain that I had spent far 
too long looking that way, and was neglecting all the other 
points of the compass. On the way to the lantern a slight 
sound behind made me whip round in terror. I could not 
see anything because I was standing between the light and 
the sound, and my body cast a long shadow in the direction 
of the noise. Holding my gun with the muzzle almost 
touching the ground, and hoping that if the dog attacked 
me I could hold him off with the gun barrel and kill him 
before he bit me, I moved to one side. The frightening 
sound was caused by my pillow falling off the bed on to the 
floor. I confess I felt disappointed because I was terribly 
scared, and wanted to end the horrible business as quickly 
as possible ope way or another. 

I reached the lantern at last, and turned up the wick. 
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Then, with lantern held high overhead with my left hand and 
the stock of the gun pressed tight in my right armpit, I found 
that I could just manage to keep a finger on the trigger, 
while I set out on my search for the dog. 

That search in the dark was a nightmare. I funked it, 
and my mouth dried as I groped from room to room, looking 
below beds, behind furniture, and creeping round dark 
corners, hoping to find him quickly and end the terrible 
suspense. But when I realized that he could clearly see me 
wherever I was, and I could only hope to catch sight of him 
at close range, I had to make an effort to continue the search 
and not get behind closed doors and wait for the dawn. I 
wondered anxiously how he would come for me. Would he 
come with a rush, uttering the half-stifled barks that all 
rabid dogs make? Would he leap at me, and savage my 
face and neck as he carried me backward with his great 
weight? Or would he creep silently behind and drive his 
rabid, mucoused fangs into my leg? 

Had I again got to endure that devastating, soul-destroy¬ 
ing fear of hydrophobia? My God! The very thought 
dried my mouth and bathed my palms with sweat, making 
it difficult to hold the gun. 

The mad one was not in the bungalow, and to the howling 
of dogs, and cries of' ‘ Take care! Talee care! A bite means 
death,” I stepped off the veranda, and from the partial 
shelter of the bungalow, commenced to search for him among 
the shrubs in the garden. Here I was at every disadvantage 
because I could be attacked from behind the shrub I was 
peering into, or from the surrounding bushes, without any 
possibility of killing the mad one before being bitten. 

Just as I was persuading myself that the dog must have 
made off, and that I had done all that I could, I caught sight 
of his mad eyes, reflecting the light of the lantern, looking 
steadily at me. He was standing beside a bush and made no 
attempt to attack, but watched me as I placed the lantern as 
gently as I could on the ground. 

With Allah’s blessing, I sent him to Paradise. But I like 
to think that even in his madness, he recognized me, and 
would not have harmed me. 

When I cross over to Paradise I expect to see all my dogs 
waiting to welcome me. I shall certainly scrub around, as 
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they say in the Navy, all my astonished friends and relations 
who are sure to crowd round me, if only to find out how in 
hell I managed to get into that celestial haven. My friends 
and relatives will have to curb their indignant curiosity till 
I have heard all the news from the dogs that were mine. 
Then, I will have to explain to my dogs why I had to take 
certain measures in this world that at the time seemed 
wantonly cruel or unkind. 

I feel sure that Peter was a doggy man, and when he sees 
another, he will be sympathetic, and not put that man on 
fatigue duties till he has had an opportunity of talking it 
out with his dogs. Peter will have less sympathy with 
women who were horsy or doggy, for women go to extremes 
and lower the natural dignity of a horse and make clowns of 
dogs. 

Taking dog Don first, I shall have to explain why I shot 
him. 

He only knew that he woke up one morning feeling 
terribly out of condition. Things were not normal. A dry 
tongue and hot nose, accompanied with a splitting headache, 
made him irritable. Of course he bit some of the other do'gs. 
They were frightened, and balked at him, which made his 
head worse. When things became intolerable, and he 
crawled under a bed to get away from the light and noise, 
the dog-boy found him, and pulled him out just to brush a 
coat that seemed on fire. Of course he bit the dog-boy. 
He asked for it. 

Then, to get away from everyone, and shake off the 
trouble, a wild run across the desert seemed the best thing a 
dog could do. Even there the silly people ran after him 
shouting: “Mad dog! Mad dog!” Yes, he did bite stray 
dogs who came up to him and sniffed suspiciously. During 
the heat of the day, with the country spinning round, and 
the light hurting his eyes, what if he did crawl into a dark 
hut? The terrified occupants saw him, and their cries of: 
“ Mad dog. Mad dog!" raised the villagers who chased him 
away with stones, and some who got in his way were bitten. 
They commenced the trouble. 

Late that night, feeling much worse, what could be more 
natural than to return home to his comfortable kennel? 
After all, the dog-boy deserved to be bitten, and that affair 

H 
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was probably forgotten. Then, when he did get home, 
what had he done to deserve to see the only man whom he 
loved and trusted, approach him with a thing in his hands 
that he knew only too well meant instant death ? And the 
look of anger in that man’s face when he saw a dog who was 
only very, very ill! No, Don, not anger. It was fear of you, 
you mad one. And you Tuppence, you undersized cocker? 
You shall come next. 

It was not an extraordinary crop of fleas that you were 
suffering from. Poor girl! I had to take your pups from 
you because you developed a virulent form of mange that I 
did my best to cure. You undid my efforts time after time 
with both hind legs, and to prevent you from scratching 
your ears off I had to tie up your legs. You could not 
understand my apparent cruelty, and looked constantly at 
me with those disillusioned eyes. When the disease spread 
all over your body, you could not understand why you were 
kept apart from your woolly little puppies and not allowed to 
play with the other dogs. I had to do it then. I tried to 
prevent you from seeing the gun, but those alert, dark brown 
eyes were too quick for me, and looked at me with un¬ 
believable astonishment when I raised my gun. 

How can I explain to you, Little 'un, the reason why you 
had to suffer those two terrible operations? You trusted 
me, and at a sign from me, you leapt on to the operating 
table, and licked the surgeon’s hands. Yes, licked a surgeon's 
hands, for vets are scarce in India, and he is a poor thing 
among that race of supermen in India who call themselves 
members of the Indian Medical Service, who will refuse to 
treat or operate on our much-loved dogs. 

And then that dreadful day when the surgeon found that 
he had not removed all traces of the trouble in your poor 
little tummy. Our dismal journey to the hospital, and 
remembering what had happened to you there, how you 
refused to enter the operating-room. I tried to coax you in 
as you stood shivering and cowed with fear in the passage, 
but you were too frightened to obey me, so I had to pick up 
that terrified little body and hold it in my arms where the 
surgeon chloroformed it. 

You woke up in your basket a thoroughly bewildered 
little dog, in great pain, and to make matters seemingly 
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more cruel, I had to syringe out that ghastly wound daily. 
You bit and bit at my hand without marking the skin while 
I was using the syringe. 

I thought you were getting better, and we both looked 
forward to the day when you would be strong enough to 
chase jackal. But it was not to be. And when the trouble 
spread, and I could see that you were in constant agony, I 
decided to cheat nature, and while you slept sent you to 
your long sleep. 



CHAPTER XII 


Murder of a Dog-Boy—A Bathe with the Dead—A 
Manicured Camel—An Enchanted Garden—An Idol 
Tale—An International Situation 

I SOON knew that my fourteen-year-old dog-boy was a 
better man than I could ever hope to be, for when a 
rabid dog bit me, I died of fear many times a day for a month 
and could not attend to my work. Although the dog-boy 
was severely bitten by Don, the mad one, and knew that he 
might develop hydrophobia, he bravely carried on with his 
job of looking after my dogs. Mine was a slight bite on the 
hand. His face was savaged. 

The boy became quieter. He said little, and was not the 
noisy little nuisance who earned, but seldom received, a 
daily caning. I marvelled at his stoicism, and wondered 
what makes Indians so bravely resigned when faced with 
death. After all, what is an Indian? Any European is 
able to enjoy, and eager to supply the correct definition. 
An Indian is "Just an ignorant pagan.” "An idolater.” 
"One who has no chance of entering our Heaven.” We 
ought to be far ahead of pagan and idolater in peaceful 
resignation when death approaches. I’m not. Nor are 
any of my friends, although we are assured by people 
who don’t know a darned thing about the place, that we 
ought to look forward to dying because we will be so happy 
in Heaven. The course is laid down, but I don't trust the 
chart. 

Poor little dog-boy. I dressed his wounds twice a day 
till they healed. He went about his job as usual, seemingly 
without fear, and not a whimper came from him, only 
gratitude for the treatment he received. 

The Indian's power of resistance is low, and at the end 
of the third week he developed hydrophobia. 

So I killed him. 

The frightened servants called me to him one morning, 
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and a glance at the lad removed all doubt from my mind. 
He had all Forbe-Beer’s symptoms. 

I galloped to the little doctor’s house, only to find him in 
bed with a severe attack of malaria. He was too ill to attend 
to the lad, but when the symptoms were described to him, he 
confirmed my fears, and gave me a bottle of bromide tablets, 
and a hypodermic syringe, with sufficient morphia to kill 
several dog-boys. As I left, he said: "Drench the boy with 
bromide, and then inject him with a grain of morphia,’’ and 
added very deliberately: " If I were you, I'd be very merciful 
with that syringe.’’ 

I nodded, because I understood. I had no morphia to 
return to the doctor when I gave him back his syringe. 

The boy’s parents were present towards the end, and when 
I told them that I could do no more, they carried the un¬ 
conscious lad on his bed to the bazaar. He died soon after, 
but not before the hakim, or local quack, my ever-present 
rival, did his stuff. 

Although hydrophobia means fear of water, I noticed 
that Forbe-Beer had no fear of the sight of water, and his 
terrible paroxysms were hastened by contact with water or 
when he tried to drink. 

The Indian firmly believes that hydrophobic paroxysms 
prove that the patient is possessed by the devil, and the 
paroxysms are merely his efforts to dislodge the tenant. So 
the hakim tied the boy in a sheet, and with the aid of the 
parents and many spectators, they poured bucket after 
bucket of water on the poor lad, bringing on paroxysm after 
paroxysm, till he died. But no amount of water could 
wash out my overdose of morphia, and I am glad to think 
that he felt no pain when passing out. 

I attended the ceremonial burning of the lad’s body that 
evening because I knew that while no power on earth could 
have prevented it from taking place a few days later, I was 
responsible for it taking place that day. 

Peace to you, brave little dog-boy. You, who had faith 
and courage and much excuse to possess neither. For were 
you not an outcaste ? An untouchable ? 

I wondgr what a real doctor would have done in such a 
case? Even real doctors have been suspected of humani¬ 
tarian slaying. 
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The next bathe I took in the temple’s sacred pool horrified 
me, and I bathed there no more. 

I often took a dip in the pool, although I never really 
enjoyed swimming about in its dirty waters even if they 
were sacred, but one had to be purified in its holy waters 
before entering the temple and I liked attending service 
there because the temple had an air of sanctity, sadly lacking 
in my bungalow. 

On this occasion I went with the little doctor, and we 
were accompanied by the usual crowd of pilgrims. While 
we were bathing I heard shouts, and noticed much commo¬ 
tion and excitement at the far end of the pool. I swam up 
just in time to help lift out the body of a boy of ten, who, 
according to the doctor, had been drowned the day before. 
The pool was quite small too. Anything can happen in 
India. 

The Nizam called on me one morning with the welcome 
news that our Raja, the Raja of Kutchpurwarnay, had 
invited me to be his guest at the capital, and hoped that I 
would get some shooting, and much pigsticking. 

I was delighted although I knew that the two men with 
whom I had recently crossed swords, the Political Agent and 
the Agency Surgeon were stationed there. But I was pre¬ 
pared to take the good with the bad, and as I seldom 
attended society garden-parties, it was unlikely that I would 
meet them. 

My horses, syces and gear, left for the capital the next 
morning, and I followed a few hours later on my camel 
which I hardly recognized when the driver proudly led the 
smelly brute up to the veranda. In honour of the occasion, 
the camel driver had oiled and groomed the animal, and even 
manicured his grotesque toenails. A new driving-cord was 
attached to an offensive nostril, and his wobbly neck jingled 
with tiny bells attached to a neckband of turquoise-coloured 
beads. The brute looked down at me with that supercilious 
air that only camels can put on and get away with, and 
folded up his legs like a footrule to enable me to mount. 
Before mounting I inspected my smelly transformation 
and the driver, who thought I looked pleased, whined 
ingratiatingly: 

“ 'Tis done for thy greater honour, sahib.” 
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“Um!” I grunted dubiously. 

"Aye, sahib! When thou seated in front, and I but a 
little behind thee, enter the bazaar of the Raja sahib, all 
will know that a great badshah (emperor) and his humble 
servant have come among them.” 

"How much did this buffoonery cost then?” I asked 
suspiciously, because camel drivers are devoid of nice 
feelings, and collect a rake-off of about fifty per cent on all 
purchases for their animals. When he mentioned the sum, 
I understood why he was so anxious about nay honour. 

We arrived in. the capital at dusk and were greatly 
admired by the crowd in the bazaar as we made our way 
slowly through the narrow streets to the Raja’s guest-house. 
There I stayed with the other guests, a cheery lot of subal¬ 
terns, and we all might have had excellent sport had not a 
regrettable international situation occurred, and sent us 
home in disgrace. 

The guest-house was a flat-roofed stone building, with 
lofty rooms and cool verandas. Every room was expen¬ 
sively furnished, but the furniture, curtains, and carpets 
were uncared for and dirty. The exquisite linen, badly 
laundered and frayed, and the torn, silk mosquito nets, 
splashed with blood', told of enraged guests who had 
slaughtered mosquitoes against the sides, and spilt their 
own blood. 

Early the next morning my amused bearer brought my 
breakfast, and when I looked at it I also grinned. The tray 
held tea, toast, butter, an egg the size of a pigeon’s egg, lost 
in the bottom of the egg-cup, a large peg-tumbler, an open 
bottle of champagne, and a bottle of expensive brandy. 
Brandy topped up with champagne is known as the Raja’s 
peg. But one-third of a tumbler of brandy diluted with 
champagne, and repeated at intervals, is not the best way 
to start a hard day’s pigsticking, so we decided to leave the 
pig alone that day, see the sights of the city, and then call 
on the Raja. 

The Raja of Kutchpurwarnay was educated in England 
and France, and spoke both languages fluently. He 
tolerated the English, loved the French, and hated authority 
of any kind almost as much as he loathed the Christian 
missions dotted about his State which, he said, were 
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proselytizing his subjects, and altering them from warriors 
to Bible thumpers. 

We dined with him, and after an excellent meal served 
with every kind of known and unknown drink, we sat gorged 
and muzzy in easy chairs in the palace garden. While the 
others tried to make conversation with the Raja, I leaned 
back in my chair entranced, because I am a sentimental 
bloke, and that garden claimed me. I never could under¬ 
stand why people talk about nothing when they can sit 
beneath the stars, and listen to the whispering of a beautiful, 
scented garden. I felt with that old rip Omar, that only a 
garden filled with rose, jasmine, lotus, frangipani, hibiscus, 
oleander, and watered after a hot sunny day with the waters 
from a deep cool well, can pour out such a snare of perfume, 
that believer and unbeliever shall be overtaken unaware, 
and sense the Paradise to come. 

As I listened to the distant sounds of conch shells calling 
the pious to prayer, the clanging of temple bells, the croaking 
of frogs in damp watercourses, the near-by chirruping of 
crickets on the lawns, the musical sound of running water, 
and watched fireflies flitting among the acacia trees, I felt 
utterly content. I longed to remain for ever in that earthly 
mirage of Heaven. 

My dreams were disturbed by the Raja when he turned to 
me and said: 

"So you have been swept away by the spirits in my 
garden? ” 

"No, your Highness,” I lied. 

That I don’t believe. The garden claimed you, and you 
had to leave us. Advanced souls are caught up as soon as 
they enter a garden, but I hardly expected a man of your 
race to succumb to garden spirits. Fairies and Eng lishm en 
seem somewhat incongruous to me. If I had given such a 
strange mixture a thought, I’d have expected the meeting to 
be as harmonious as the combination of the two elements of 
a Seidlitz powder. You English are in many ways a 
strange race.” 

The Raja was silent for a short while, then leaning back in 
his chair, he clasped his hands, and gazing at the stars, said 
very earnestly: "I'll tell you what we Indians know about 
gardens, and why we love them. We believe that the many 
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paths to Heaven all commence in gardens. The scents in a 
garden are the souls of those who are passing, and when we 
fall into a state of wakeful dreaminess, our souls leave our 
bodies, and mingling with other perfumes, float away in their 
desire to enter Paradise. The souls of children are even 
more eager, for they retain their memory of Paradise, and 
that is why so great a part of their childhood is spent in 
what we call dreamland.” He laughed, as if ashamed of 
what he said, and changed the subject abruptly by saying: 
"I don’t think you gentlemen have met my Political Agent. 
He seldom leaves the house that I maintain for him, and 
only comes to the palace to pay official visits. We don’t get 
on, and I never have liked the little fellow.” I grunted my 
approval and wondered if he had heard anything about 
my graveyard trouble. “I’m trying to get ridj of him 
in my own way. Every morning one of my camel sowars 
(troopers) has orders to ride to his bungalow and drop an old 
boot over the garden wall.” None of us could understand 
what he meant, till he explained. "You see, by dropping 
boots over the wall daily, I hope to make him apply for a 
transfer at once, and not wait for the order of the boot. A 
trifle feeble, I know, but it infuriates him, and amuses 
me. 

"Didn’t you have some trouble connected with a mission 
station?” I innocently asked. 

“Trouble? No! I don’t allow them to trouble me. Are 
you referring to that affair connected with one of their 
idols?” 

"Yes.” 

" I thought that that had been forgotten. A few months 
ago, owing to heat, age and insects, an idol in one of the 
missions became dowdy and past working miracles. It had 
to be shelved. Therefore some hats, and many turbans, 
were circulated among the converts, and enough money was 
collected to purchase a new idol. I am informed that the 
best miracle-working brand come from Italy, with cast-iron 
guarantees attached to them. When she arrived in her 
packing-case, her followers petitioned me, asking for the 
loan of my brass band, as they wanted to prise her out of the 
case, and carrying her with them, march behind the ba,nd t.Q 
the mission church.” 
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The Raja stopped talking, and gave a slight chuckle before 
continuing. "You may, if you like, think I had a hand in 
what followed, but I censured the bandmaster, and he, poor 
fellow, accepting my advice, took the blame. 

" On the appointed day the procession formed up with the 
band at the head, and marched off to the tune of ‘Her 
Golden Hair Was Hanging Down Her Back.’ After the 
installation, due to some unfortunate coincidence I suppose, 
the congregation returned with the band'playing * The Girl I 
Left Behind Me.’” 

The next few days were spent after pig, and we were 
having excellent sport, when a regrettable thing happened, 
and we all packed our traps and went home. 

Unknown to us, the Raja was entertaining a party of 
Frenchmen in another guest-house, and while we were stick¬ 
ing pig with spears, they were murdering them with rifles. 
We clashed with the French one morning when we were 
chasing an old boar who was travelling fast, and well ahead 
of us. To our amazement a shot rang out and piggy 
collapsed in his tracks. As we rode up to find out who had 
done the murder, a party of excited rifle-brandishing French¬ 
men ran out of cover and claimed our pig. 

A grave international situation developed immediately.' 
We were young. Blood was hot. Those damned Progs 
had murdered our pig. It would not have mattered if they 
had ridden across our line, stuck our pig, and defeated us at 
our own game. But they murdered our pig, and to make 
matters worse an English-speaking Frog thanked us for 
driving the pig up to them. We dismounted very deliberately, 
and hobbling our horses with reins, each man picked out a 
Frenchman as we advanced angrily towards them, and had 
it not been for the Indian officer commanding the State 
cavalry, anything might have happened. Taking in the 
situation at a glance, the grand old man, who always 
accompanied us, rode slowly between us and the Frogs and 
said quite quietly: "Gentlemen. Gentlemen. Remember 
you are the guests of my king.” 

We mounted, about-turned our horses, and walk-marched 
slowly and thoughtfully away. 

A mournful collection of British officers dined in the guest- 
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house that night. The Indian officer was right. We were 
wrong. We should have known better. We, who had eaten 
the Raja's salt, had insulted our host’s guests, and only 
because they had his permission to kill his pig with a 
different kind of weapon. 

There remained only two things to be done. To apologize 
to the Raja, and pack up. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The Hypnotist — Love's Sickle—Farewell Nufdlla. 

R ETURNING late one afternoon after a weary, dusty 
camel-ride from an outlying village, I was surprised 
to see a red-headed, red-whiskered, white man, sitting on 
a chair on the veranda, with a half-emptied bottle of my 
whisky by his side. 

“Hullo!” I shouted, as I dismounted, “what's brought 
you here ? ” 

"Mon! ” he exclaimed, and added something that sounded 
like: “Dinna ye ken?” 

I told him I dinner kenned, and without attempting 
to reproduce his accent or language, this is what he 
hiccuped: 

“Mon, I'm a Scot.” I nodded intelligently. “And an 
engineer. Yes. An irrigation engineer, sent here by the 
Government.” 

“You’re a what?” 

“An irrigation engineer.” 

“Then what in hell are you doing here in the desert? 
Our trouble is that we haven’t any water.” 

“Aye, laddie, but I’m here to see if we can help you by 
canalizing the desert.” 

"But you can’t carry water across sand.” 

“No,” he said dubiously, "and that’s what I've come to 
find out.” 

"But I could have let you have all the information you 
require.” 

“Maybe,” he said with Scotch caution, “but wbo’d have 
believed a laddie like you? ” • 

Later in the evening, after being well fed, and fully 
lubricated as I thought, he dropped the'"mon” in exchange 
for a maudlin "laddie.” 

"Laddie,” he exclaimed waking up from a short drunken 
doze, "you are doing a man’s job here. All the way across 
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the desert the people praise you, and say that you never 
spare yourself for the poor (he said pure) folk.” 

I responded in that natural and dignified way Englishmen 
at once assume when being openly praised, by stuttering: 
"Oh! I don-don-don't think so. Never done much for the 
lazy beggars,” and followed that up by a vulgar clearing of 
my throat. In order to change the subject I asked him to 
have the other half, not noticing that he was well into his 
second bottle of whisky. Not that he was drinking like an 
ordinary man who likes a lot. Red-head was lowering it 
down. He commenced dinner by pouring out a stiff 
whisky which he swallowed with one gulp, then a second, 
then several more, so rapidly, that I imagined I heard them 
splash as they met. He seemed to be composed of inter¬ 
stices, like the desert sand he came to study, and equally 
porous. 

He was up early the next morning looking very fit, and 
after a drop of breakfast, said he was ready for anything but 
work, so I showed him the sights in the city, and introduced 
him to my friends. 

His red head, and whiskers sprouting from a white skin, 
the kind of skin that never tans, caused a sensation among 
the women in the bazaar, and lowered my scarcity-value to 
zero. Eyes that used to look my way, looked only at him, 
and, worse still, eyes that I used to look at without 
enthusiasm, gazed at him with longing. 

To entertain him, I gave a dinner-party that evening, but 
he became the entertainment, and disgraced himself. 

After dinner he told us that he practised hypnotism, and 
suggested that he might be allowed to demonstrate on some 
of my servants, and though Red-head needed no pressing, 
my guests were delighted, and urged him to commence at 
once. My aged syce (groom) and his small son of twelve 
were ordered, much to their bewilderment, to join us on the 
veranda, where we were collected with all the servants and 
their wives in the background. The embarrassed pair were 
made to sit on chairs, and Red-head took charge. The syce, 
who was thoroughly frightened, had barely time to collect 
the brains of a syce, when he was gone, and the scared son 
soon joined his father. 

Red-head then put father and son through the usual 
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hypnotic tricks. Both victims ate pinches of salt and 
declared it tasted sweet. Cayenne pepper swallowed by the 
handful was said to be flour, and finally, the son, who was 
persuaded that he really was the father of a very wicked 
child, placed his aged parent, with considerable difficulty 
across his knees, and spanked him. 

The syce’s wife standing in the background, wailed her 
alarm and astonishment at the inexplicable behaviour of 
son and husband, and had to be restrained by the women 
near her from rushing to their rescue. 

So far, no harm had been clone, though I noticed that 
while all the servants and their women stood rigid, 
and stared earnestly at Red-head and his performers, none 
smiled. 

Then this mountebank engineer, a man with twenty years’ 
experience of India, did a dam’ fool thing. After waking up 
father and son, he pushed his way through the grouped 
servants, and grabbing the syce's wife by an arm, commenced 
to pull her forward, saying he was going to hypnotize all the 
family simultaneously. 

What an uproar immediately took place! 

In India, no white man dare handle an Indian woman— 
not in public at any rate—and this red-headed fool had 
actually done so in the sight of many men and women. I 
trembled for Red-head, for I knew that, if ho was attacked 
suddenly by about sixty infuriated men and women, he’d be 
severely handled before we could rescue him; but with the 
help of my Indian friends we managed to get him clear 
before the crowd took the initiative. 

_ The next morning my old syce came to see me, and placing 
his turban at my feet implored me to save his honour by 
killing him on the spot. All he asked was to be allowed to 
die in my presence; a really picturesque way of demanding 
compensation for the outrage on his wife. I saw that he 
got it, and from Red-head. 

As all the servants were afraid to come near Red-head 
after sunset, we dined on tinned food that night. The 
servants were convinced that he was in league with the devil, 
and could if he wished transpose souls permanently. 

. /^ 00r Red-head! H v e departed on the following morning 
into a world of trouble, for the story of his evil powers 
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preceded him, and villages, where he wished Lo obtain 
supplies, emptied on his arrival. 

Hook-swinging, as it is called in India, is forbidden by law, 
and I was indeed lucky one morning to ride among a crowd 
who were holding an illicit meeting in the desert, and well 
away from the city. I persuaded the nervous crowd, w]io 
thought I might disapprove, to continue the entertainment, 
and remained to look on. 

It may be possible to admire the endurance, but not the 
stupidity, of Indian youths who volunteer to be painfully 
swung in wide circles in the air,"while attached to an iron 
hook embedded deeply in the muscles of then sides. 

The stage is any open space away from the police, and the 
prop is a stout pole about thirty feet in length, a foot in 
diameter, and planted vertically in the ground. Another 
pole of about the same length and diameter is placed 
horizontally on the top of the vertical pole, and the two 
poles form a T. A stout iron spike, driven through the 
centre of the horizontal pole, and into the vertical one, 
enables the top pole to revolve round the upright in a 
horizontal plane. Two strong ropes are attached to each 
end of the top pole, and one rope being free, trails on the 
ground, while the other rope has an iron hook fastened at 
one end to which the victim is skewered. The hook looks 
like a butcher’s hook, but it is thicker and longer. _ 

The purpose of the swinging is sheer bravado, combined 
with a weak taste of religion, a strong bite of sadism, and, 
of course, sexual attraction. 

When the stage is set, crowds of men and pretty women 
collect round the poles and encourage volunteers to come 
forward and be skewered on the hook. 

Any male may volunteer. 

Some youths come forward dubiously, for having seen the 
• performance before, they know what is going to happen to 
them. Others come forward with a rush, and are secured 
before they can change their minds. These usually turn 
out to be boys who were anxious to get a better view, and 
suddenly found themselves volunteers by being pushed 
ahead by their friends. 

Each performer removes his clothes, with the exception of 
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a scanty loin-cloth, and very willing helpers hold him down 
while others force the thick rusty iron hook about four 
inches deep through the muscles in his side. Some of the 
martyrs groan while this blunt instrument is being forced 
through; others screw their faces up in wrinkles that pass 
for smiles, but none shirk the operation. The crowd see to 
that. 

When the lad is skewered and ready, many of the crowd 
seize the end of the free rope and race in circles round the 
vertical pole. This causes the horizontal pole to revolve, 
and the lad who is attached by rope and hook to the pole, is 
suddenly swept off his feet, and carried through the air in 
circles round the vertical pole. The faster the crowd rush 
round the pole, the faster goes the lad, till he is carried high 
above the admiring crowd. He bleeds freely, and sheds 
blood all over the crowd. A few minutes of this senseless 
suffering is considered sufficient, when the chukker is 
stopped, and the fainting boy is supported and unhooked. 

No one seems to dislike blood sprinkled on their upturned 
faces, and the women, who appear to like it, shriek with joy 
when they are splashed. 

When the ceremony was over it amused me to see the 
detached air the unhooked young heroes assumed as they 
swaggered among the crowd and gained merit among the 
men; but, they obtained favour among the women. A 
much more tangible thing. 

I was asked if I’d care to be swung. Attached as I am to 
women, I refused to be swung into their favour through the 
medium of a rusty old hook embedded in my side. 

Mine is a gentler form of attachment. 

A few months later my work in the desert was nearly 
finished. The hungry days of famine were past, and 
abundant rains had changed the face of the land from a 
murderous brown to the life-giving green of wheat, barley 
and leguminous crops. All that now remained to be done 
was to pay off the contractors; tally my stocks of grain; send 
in the necessary returns, and await instructions. 

Many of the temporary camps became permanent villages, 
because they were provided with deep wells which would 
irrigate the crops in the event of another drought, and every 
man was allotted as much land as he could cultivate. 
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My last tour was a tour of farewell, and I rejoiced to hear 
the people say: "Sahib, if we are in trouble again, you will 
come back to your children?" But I was also saddened, 
because I knew that I would never see them again, for India 
(witness my own case when I was sent to the desert) seldom 
sets a man to the job he knows. 

I did not want to leave these gentle, kindly people, and if 
I sometimes became impatient, and cursed them for being 
the cause of many back-breaking camel-rides in the dust and 
heat, I was my own master among a people I loved. 

All my friends assembled at my bungalow to ride a few 
miles with me on my outward journey, as a pretty gesture, 
and even the fat old Mullah turned up on his sorry camel, 
saying: “I come a little way with thee, even if the jolting 
of my accursed camel disturbs the water in my belly.” 
After a few jolting miles, the old man dismounted, and 
folding his arms around me, blessed me, and I confess that I 
had to swallow very hard to hold back my tears. 

That, I think, was the only time I ever saw the little 
doctor look serious. Clasping both my hands in his, he 
muttered: "Good-bye, brother,” and mounting his horse, 
galloped back to the city. 

That is India. The India many of us love. And as I 
rode slowly away, I thanked God for having given me, so 
early in my career, such a wonderful opportunity of getting 
to learn a little of India and her people, without first having 
to graduate in the anti-Indian schools of ignorance, and 
class prejudice, held in mess, office, and pestilential drawing¬ 
room, where the newcomer to India is taught to believe that 
Indian gentlefolk and ryot, are niggers. Dirty niggers. 




I 



CHAPTER XIV 


Sleepers and Women—Women for Sleepers — Tempta¬ 
tion Jane—Jane Wins 

I F rejecting women and selecting innumerable railway- 
sleepers in the sun lor months on end can be called 
work, I had my full share in both of those soul-destroying 
jobs at an accursed plague spot in Northern India, where I 
arrived by train one morning with my dogs, horses and 
servants. The look of the lonely ill-furnished three-roomed 
bungalow, whitewashed inside and out and set in a garden 
of weeds surrounded by a gravel path, filled me with fore¬ 
boding. Even my servants, who had become stoical after 
years of desert life, looked awed at the sun-baked mud-flat 
we were to be marooned in for some indefinite period. I 
felt as homeless as a cloud and homesick for the desert, and 
when I turned in that night I thought that I was the most 
unlucky man in the world. 

I was posted to an important* sleeper-passing depot, where 
I had to select sleepers all day and every day for the railway, 
and if there is a more monotonous job I've not heard of it. 

The sleepers were owned by Indian contractors who 
undertook to supply the railway with good sound timber, and 
I was sent to the depot at Sleeput to see that they did so. 
The trees from which the sleepers were sawn, grew on the dis¬ 
tant pine-covered hill slopes in the Himalayas, where they 
were felled, and shaped into sleepers, before being rolled down 
the hillsides and rafted down the Jhelum river to the depot. 

Again I was alone in the world, and I wondered if it was 
possible to carry on, till relieved by some other unfortunate, 
without having to anaesthetize my spare time with whisky 
and women. 

Every contractor wanted me to pass his sleepers as 
soon as they arrived at the depot, and in a water-logged 
condition, when defects were difficult to detect; but I 
was instructed to work to contract dates, so there was 
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considerable delay in passing some of the consignments, and 
thousands of sleepers had to lie in the sun, where they dried 
out and developed cracks. That, of course, caused loss, 
and as loss provokes bribery, I was soon offered bribes by 
all the contractors in turn. In their anxiety to avoid loss 
by getting their sleepers passed early, the contractors offered 
to pay me a few pence for every sleeper that I passed, pro¬ 
vided I passed them as they were landed at the depot, and 
took no notice of contract dates. When that form of 
bribery failed, they tried to bribe me with young girls (a 
favourite form of Indian currency), who were sent to my 
bungalow at night to tempt me. The girls were probably 
prostitutes, but they were very beautiful, and did their best 
to persuade me to be reasonable. Now much may not 
happen in a darkened room, but much discredit can be earned 
there, so I saw to it that the lights in my bungalow were 
many and bright on the nights that the Eves came to tempt 
me. They came singly at first, and later by twos and 
threes, hoping that where units had failed, numbers might 
succeed, and all tried hard to get away with their mission 
because it meant so much to them. 

Each girl was told that if she could induce me to pass her 
employer’s timber without delay, her reward would be five 
hundred rupees (£33). They taught me a lot till, wearied 
of failure and loss of time, they departed and disturbed me 
no more. 

I must confess that the evenings were dull without them, 
and I missed their cheery laughter and improper stories. 

After I had been at work for some months, a white man 
and his attractive young wife arrived unexpectedly one 
morning by train. His papers proved that he had a big 
contract to supply sleepers for the railway, and when I 
looked into the wife’s grey eyes and surprisingly arched 
eyebrows, and allowed my eyes to glance at her slim figure, 

I decided to do all I could for the husband. 

As mine was the only bungalow in 'the place, I invited 
them to share it with me, and not use the tents they 
had brought with them. I had not spoken to a white 
woman for years, and the joy of being near one made me 
determined to prolong their stay as long as I could. 

Soon after the Cheetles arrived, his sleepers commenced 
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to flow into the depot, and when the first lot were landed, 
he came to me and said casually: "My sleepers are arriving, 
oldchap. Tell me, whendo you propose looking them over?” 

Looking them over be damned, thought I, for passing 
timber with care is a very different thing from glancing at 
it. So I said as cheerfully as I could: "I’m going through 
Abdul's lot at present, and with luck, I might be able to 
commence on yours in about a month.” 

" A month!’’he exclaimed. "Good God! The sun will 
play the devil with my stock in half that time.” 

" Not if the stuff is any good,” I told him. "In any case 
you don't suppose I'll drop Abdul’s, and take on yours, do 
you?” 

"Why—er—er—yes. Why not? You haven’t gone 

Indian, have you?” 

“No,” I replied shortly, trying not to be offended by his 
offensive gibe about going Indian, and at the same time 
hoping to avoid a quarrel because of his pretty wife, "but 
be reasonable. You know that I can’t look at your sleepers 
till I have finished with Abdul’s.” 

" Of course you can if you like. After all, we are white 
men, and should stick together. That is what I feel, and 
what is more to the point, that is what all white men do in 
India. Stick together, and damn the Indian, who is only a 
nigger.” 

Cheetle was a masterful sort of chap, with a determined 
chin, and continued airily: “I’ll tell the men (my men!) to 
spread my sleepers on the depot to-morrow morning, and 
we can then both go down and have a look at them.” 

That was the last straw. He could not have annoyed me 
more. Cheetle was about ten years my senior in age, and 
evidently thought that he could do as he pleased with me, 
but he altered his methods and tone when I lost my temper 
and said: “Now take this tip from me. Keep out of my 
yard, and when I’m ready to pass your sleepers, I’ll send 
for you.” He looked angrily at me, and walked back to 
the bungalow without another word. 

Cheetle was too subtle to try and bribe me with money, 
and I was far too innocent to suspect that he had summed me 
up soon after we met, and intended to get at my weakest link. 

He received a telegram at dinner that evening, and 




Were Felled and Shaped into Sleepers 







Raftep Doira the River 
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throwing the envelope on the floor, exclaimed:'' Good! Excel¬ 
lent ! Jane dear, we must leave at once for about ten days: 
This wire is a tip to let me know that another big sleeper 
contract is to be placed shortly, and if we return to Simla 
now, I may secure it. Arnott refuses to pass my—our 
timber till he has finished with some filthy Indian’s, so it’s 
no use wasting our time here.” 

Our timber was a clever thought, and when Jane gave me 
a reproachful look, it not only spoilt my dinner, but also 
made me feel guilty and disloyal to her. I’ve met that 
planned look since, but it is not quite so effective now. 

She then puckered up her forehead and peevishly asked: 
"Why do you want me to go with you, Brian? You know 
how I hate Simla, and there is nothing I can do to help you 
get contracts. I’ve already done my part. Haven't I enter¬ 
tained the frowzy old women up there, whose husbands can 
give you another contract? I did my share of the work 
when you made me flirt with many of the old rips in power 
up there. No! I’m staying on here.” 

''But dear-?" 

"Yes, I know. I will be all right, and Peter won’t mind 
looking after me. Will you, Peter? ” 

My heart throbbed when she called me Peter, but if I 
had known what the pair were up to, I would not have been 
so excited. 

‘‘All right, then,” Cheetle said dubiously. “Have your 
own way. It won’t take me long to fix up the contract, 
and Arn—Peter”—he smiled at me—“ will be glad to have 
you to talk to in the evenings.” 

I was flattered, and mumbled something that was intended 
to convey to them that I would be glad to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of looking after her while he was away. 

Cheetle left by train on the following morning, and for 
the next few days I saw little of pretty Jane, except at 
dinner, when she was friendly and seemed to like me. 

One evening, an hour or so before I usually stopped work, 
Jane came down to the sleeper depot to see me at work. It 
was a hot evening, and she appeared in a dress that I could 
see through as she walked towards me with her back to the 
setting sun. I tried to conceal my interest, but she noticed, 
and smiled faintly as she took command of me and said: 
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“ Come, Peter. You have done enough to-day. I managed 
to get some ice from the train, and a cool drink will be a 
welcome change." 

It gratified me to know that she thought of me, so I stopped 
work, and we strolled to the bungalow, where we drank 
iced drinks till it was time to dress for dinner. 

I changed into white mess kit after a tub, and was waiting 
on the veranda for Jane, when she appeared in a dress that 
made me gape at her like the callow youth I was. The 
dress fitted where it touched her body, and it touched every¬ 
where except across her chest, where it seemed moulded round 
her breasts. She might as well have had nothing on! 

When the servants salaamed and said dinner was ready, 
Jane gave me a quick, undecided look, and then linking her 
arm in mine, smiled up at me enquiringly as she pressed 
against my arm. 

I felt bewildered and scared. She was about my own age, 
and I had only known her for a few days, but the deliberate 
pressure was the confidential pressure of long understanding. 

During dinner she drank far too much, and it seemed to 
me that she was not at ease. After dinner we strolled in the 
garden, and again I felt her against my arm. I could sense 
that she wanted to tell me something, and like a fool I 
thought it was something that I was anxious to hear. 

We walked about the garden in silence, and she continued 
to lean on my arm, thinking deeply, with her head bent to¬ 
wards the ground. Over and over again I was tempted to 
put my arms round her and smother her face with kisses, 
but something warned me not to be impetuous, and after 
an unprofitable stroll, we returned to the veranda, where 
she drank too much, and gave herself away. 

We were lying side by side in long easy chairs in the semi¬ 
darkness of the veranda, and she slipped her hand into 
mine and whispered: "Isn’t this lovely? A good dinner, 
and a strange man to talk to." 

My tepid reply: “It suits me,” would have annoyed all 
but the most determined of women. 

"I wonder why a strange man always interests women?” 
she continued, ignoring my gauche reply, “ I like you, Peter. 

I liked you as soon as I saw you. Are you in love with some 
girl at home?'* 
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"No/' I said shyly, 

“I'm glad.” 

“Glad?” I laughed. “Why?” 

“Because all women are possessive, I suppose, and— 
you are a dear, you know.” 

I was always a bad starter, and instead of kissing her I 
sat still like a fool, wondering if she really cared for me, or if 
her candour was due to whisky. 

However, I was soon enlightened, and terribly hurt. 

Still holding my hand, she leant towards me and whispered: 
“You really are a dear,” 

My heart raced as I rose from the chair, but she raised her 
hand, and laughingly exclaimed; “No, Peter! You im¬ 
petuous boy. Sit down.” Then slipping her hand back 
into mine, she said coaxingly: “Peter, darling, will you 
promise to do something for me? ” 

The whisky had confused Jane, who was not a clever, 
scheming woman, for instead of making me think that she 
cared for me, which she could easily have done, and then 
extracting a promise from me, she reversed the order of 
seduction. 

Holding the empty glass in her hand, she coaxingly said: 
“ Brian says you can do what you like here.” 

“Almost,” I replied braggingly. 

“Then will you promise to do something for me?” 

“Anything!” I exclaimed hopefully. 

“Will you pass our sleepers at once, dear?” 

So that explained pretty Jane’s behaviour. That was 
why she made an impressionable youth think she was fond 
of him. She remained behind as a decoy, and the telegram 
recalling Cheetle was a fake. 

Another form of bribe. A wife this time, 

I felt humiliated, disappointed, and angry. 

“You have not answered my question, Peter?” 

“I’ll think about it,” I replied sulkily. 

The angry tone of my voice warned her confused brain 
that something had gone wrong with her plans, so complain¬ 
ing of feeling tired, she rose, and walked unsteadily to her 
room with alcoholic deliberation, leaving me feeling resentful 
and thoroughly disillusioned. 

I did not know that Brian was in desperate need of money. 
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and that his idea of leaving Jane behind as a decoy was 
repugnant to her. She seemed to me to be a calculating, 
dangerous woman, who would not hesitate to blackmail me, 
so I made up my mind to leave for headquarters the next day 
on some pretext, because I was scared of spending another 
night with her in that bungalow of accessible rooms. 

While I was 1 having breakfast, Jane came on to the 
veranda in her dressing-gown, and smilingly said: "May I 
join you as I am? " 

"Of course,” I replied, trying not to look surprised at the 
nonchalant manner in which she sat down, and poured out 
coffee. 

As we were finishing breakfast she placed a hand on my 
arm and said: “Will you give up your work for once, and 
spend the day with me?’’ 

“I can’t,” I said sheepishly, "I have to return to head¬ 
quarters this afternoon. Will you stay on here till Brian 
returns, or come with me? I’m not taking my servants.” 

Jane’s look of astonishment nearly cowed me. She 
looked angry, and frowningly said: "I don't understand. I 
thought that you could not leave your work, and that every 
day mattered? How can you get away? And why have 
you suddenly made up your mind to go? ” 

“I have to see the chief about-” 

“I don’t believe you, Peter,” andlyingly added: "And I 
don’t understand.” 

During the painful silence that followed, Jane frowned, 
and turning her lower lip between her teeth, looked through 
me. 

Then she suddenly brightened, and smilingly said: “I’ll 
come with you.” 

When I saw her smile I knew she had guessed why I was 
leaving so suddenly, but did not know she meant to make 
me suffer. 

We caught the afternoon train, and got into the usual 
Indian box-like carriage. 

Now Jane was aware that the touch of her hand made me 
want to take her in my arms and crush her, and being a 
woman, she made me feel that I was a precocious schoolboy 
by the end of my trying journey. 



CHAPTER XV 


My Nepotic Chief—The Balanced Budget — Jane’s 
Contract—Jane Dines Out—Monetary Barriers—I 
am Rewarded 

T HE drinks that Cheetle stood us in the railway refresh¬ 
ment-room were earned by me, I thought, and had he 
been just, he should have given me Jane’s share as well. 

He looked puzzled, and I could see that he suspected that 
something had gone wrong with, his plans, so I left Jane to 
do the telling, and drove to the club. 

The luxury of being shaved and shampooed by the club 
barber the next morning, made me late in reporting to my 
chief at his office, and Cheetle had seen him before I arrived. 

The chief was a blunt, straightforward, thick-set man, 
with a kink. His kink made him regard the white man in 
India as the salt of the earth, and he had reason to think so, 
because he himself was a cellar-full and brimming over. 

In his opinion all white men came first, and if there was a 
second place, the Indian, not the Eurasian should have it. 
He came to the point at once as he stormed at me. 

“What in hell is all this trouble with Cheetle?” 

“None that I am aware of, sir.” 

“ But, Arnott, Cheetle tells me that his sleepers are splitting 
in the sun, and he naturally wants them passed as quickly 
as possible.” 

“ Of course he does, sir, and so do the other contractors, 
whose sleepers arrived before Cheetle’s, and are also splitting 
for the same reason.” 

“ That may be, but isn’t Cheetle the only white man who 
has a contract with us? ” 

“That’s so, sir.” 

“Very well, then. Take a couple of days’ leave, and then 
return with Cheetle and pass his sleepers at once.” 

“But I can’t, sir. Your orders are to pass by contract 
dates.” 
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“Are they? Now listen to my latest orders. You are 
to pass Cheetle’s sleepers as soon as you get back. Do you 
understand? ” 

“I will if you order me to do so, but I can tell you that 
the Indian contractors will not take it lying down. They 
have too much to lose, and if Simla gets to hear about it, 
and Simla will, there'll be the devil to pay.” 

“Don't try and teach me. I know all about that. Will 
you, or will you not carry out my orders?” 

Placing my note-book before him I asked him to write 
down and sign the order to pass Cheetle's sleepers at once. 
He frowned at me and said: 

"Isn’t my word good enough for you? ” 

“ It’s good enough for me, sir, but you may be dead when 
the trouble comes my way.” He grinned and said: 

“Lunch with me at the club. We can talk shop later.” 

As we were chatting at the club bar, a stranger came up 
and spoke to the chief. 

"That is the man you are looking for,” he said, pointing, 
at me. 

" Are you Arnott? ” asked the stranger. 

“Discovered,” I replied in the witticism of the day. 

“Then let me introduce myself. I’m Woods, of the 
Government Forest Service.” 

As ‘pleased to meet you’ is not a service expression in 
India, I had nothing to say, and had to wait for him to 
continue. 

“ I have a bunch of about seventy-five thousand sleepers on 
the way to your depot, and as they are included in the 
accounts of my present financial year, X want you to look 
jaldi (quick), and pass them at once.” 

“God!” I groaned. “Another bloke in a hurry.” Mysour 
remark: “ Plave you also got a pretty wife?" was lost on him. 

“Trying to be funny? ” 

“I suppose so. Tell me, how long can you wait before I 
commence on your blasted consignment? ” 

He grinned. “I can give you a week to pass my little 
packet. We close our books soon, and they must come into 
this year’s figures. My sleepers are a first-class lot, and all 
you have to do, Sunny Jim, is to give them a look over, and 
then brand them with your little old brand.” 
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My chief grinned when he heard me groan, and echo: 

‘ ‘ Look them over ? My God! Nothing doing, my lad. I 
have half a dozen contractors on my waiting list, and you 
will have to wait till I have finished with them. Have a 
pink gin with me, and consider yourself lucky if your sleepers 
are passed in time for your financial year after the next.” 

"My God, Arnott!” he flared, "I'll make you pass mine 
first. Make my gin a double, and wait for me while I work 
the oracle.” 

Woods burst out of the bar, and came back a few minutes 
later saying: "You obstinate cuss, I’ve wired to Simla about 
my sleepers, so don’t blame me if you are soon on the mat.” 

Budgets must be balanced in India, even if Indians are 
broke, so I was not surprised to get a wire that night ordering 
me to stop passing any but Government sleepers. 

In the meanwhile, Cheetle, fortified by Jane, had persuaded 
the chief to send another officer to Sleeput to pass the 
Indian's sleepers, leaving me to deal with the Government 
timber first, and then with Cheetle's. 

Now I knew that grave trouble was coming to Woods, but 
he was an obstinate chap, and laughed at me when I warned 
him that sleeper passing was a slow business, and if I was 
hurried I feared that the rejections would be numerous, for 
to suspect a sleeper is to reject it. Three thousand sleepers 
a day were about as much as I could fairly deal -with, and he 
insisted on my passing eleven thousand daily. 

When I commenced on his sleepers, I had to reject, on 
suspicion alone, over eighty per cent during the first hour. 

Then I got a brain-wave. I had for some time felt that 
perhaps I had judged Jane too harshly. It was the lone¬ 
liness, I suppose, and also because I missed her cheery laugh, 
and the daintiness she brought to my bungalow, so I tele¬ 
graphed to her to come and see me by the first train on 
urgent business. I knew that would fetch her, because she 
would think I had relented and intended to pass Cheetle’s 
timber forthwith. 

I met her at the station, and was delighted to find that 
Brian was not with her, though I pretended to be surprised 
when I asked: " Where is Brian ? ” 

"Brian? Why Brian? You did not mention him in 
your wire.” 
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" Yes, I know, but I did not think he would let you come 
alone.” 

“ Then you don’t know Brian. He smelt money in your 
wire, and knowing that you dislike him, he suggested I 
should come without him. Now tell me, what do you want 
me for? ” 

“I want you to make a lot of money.” 

“That sounds exciting, but how can I make money? 
Tell me quickly, please.” 

“It’s quite easy. I am passing an excellent lot of 
Government sleepers, but the speed with which I have been 
made to pass them, makes me reject thousands of first-class 
timber on suspicion. I want to do you a good turn because 
—because ” 

"I understand,” she said hastily. “But tell me how I 
come in. You start telling me about making money, and 
then wander off on to something else.” 

“I want you to buy all the sleepers I reject. Wait a 
minute, and listen to me. If you make me an offer at once, 
in writing, saying you will purchase all the rejected sleepers 
from this Government contract, I shall accept your offer, 
and you will purchase some thousands of first-class sleepers 
at firewood prices.” 

“But Peter, don’t be silly. I can't pay for them, however 
cheap they are.” 

“My child,” I replied loftily, "you will not be expected to 
pay for them for months. If you take up these rejections, 
I will go over them carefully, and in my own time, and I 
will probably pass about 90 per cent as first-class.” 

“Go on, I'm beginning to follow.” 

“All the railways are shouting for sleepers, and are 
willing to take almost anything they can get, so you will 
have no difficulty in getting rid of yours.” 

“I’m listening.” 

“When I have passed your sleepers, I will give you a 
receipt for them, and then the Government—Brian will have 
to grease a few palms—will pay you a great deal of money 
for sleepers you have sold them, and have not paid for. 
Then with a fraction of the money you receive, you will pay 
your Government the money you owe them, and thank 
your Peter.'” 
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"But Peter, how marvellously easy!" exclaimed Jane 
excitedly, as we walked to the bungalow. "You must help 
me to write out my offer for the sleepers at once, and then 
tell me what I have to do." 

That evening Jane was the potential owner of all the 
sleepers that I might reject during the next few days. 

The first day she came with me to the depot, and walked 
by my side as I worked on the sleepers. It was a little 
disconcerting to hear her exclaim: "Oh! Thank you, 
Peter," when a large number were rejected, and became her 
property. At other times when things were going well with 
the Forest Department, and badly for Jane, she sighed, and 
looked reproachfully at me. 

The following day she walked behind me, and after care¬ 
fully examining all the sleepers that I had accepted, she got 
a piece of chalk, and marked many of the accepted sleepers, 
because she considered that they should have been rejected 
for minor flaws. At the end of her day’s work she had 
rejected about half the number of sleepers that I was pre¬ 
pared to accept, and demanded to have them placed among 
her stack of rejections. When I refused, she tearfully 
exclaimed: 

"But Peter, I found so many bad ones among the sleepers 
you thought were good, and as all rejects are mine, it is only 
fair that you should place the ones that I have marked 
among my sleepers.” 

" No, Jane, I can’t do that, unless of course I re-examine 
all my rejections to see if I have made mistakes. There 
may be good ones among them which you ought not to 
have.” 

"No, Peter,” said the determined little woman, “you must 
not do that. You rejected them, and every one you rejected 
is mine. Besides, they are all entered up in my note-book, 
and I’m not going to alter my figures. I don’t mind doing 
my book over again if you give me more sleepers, but it’s 
not fair to give me sleepers, and then try and take them 
back.” 

Jane got away with 60,000 sleepers at firewood prices, 
and it did me good to watch her beaming face when I passed 
them into stock, and gave her a receipt to draw a small 
fortune from the Audit Department. 
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One evening while we were at work, I received a note from 
a rich Indian whom I knew, asking ns both to dinner. He 
sent his carriage to drive us to his house. After the usual 
delicious dinner of spiced meats, sweets, and fruit, Jane 
was asked to pay a visit to the harem, while I remained with 
our host, and we talked of sleepers and money, till the time 
came to let me know the reason we were invited to his house. 
Without any preliminary openings, as is customary in India, 
my host came to the point by saying: “Sahib. Be not 
offended because some among us have purchased a present 
of little value for thee." He then produced an expensive 
high-velocity ride, and asked me to accept it as a token of 
regard from some of my unknown Indian admirers. I knew 
who my admirers were. They were the Indian contractors 
who could not understand why I was not passing their 
sleepers—the other sleeper-passing officer had not arrived— 
and the present of little value was a reminder not to forget 
them. I had to refuse the gift with polite words, but my 
host who could not understand why I was so stupid, ex¬ 
claimed with surprise: “Why refuse a gift that men wish to 
give thee ? Men see thee working in the sun all day on their 
behalf, even taking no rest during the afternoon, as befits 
the wise. Take therefore, sahib, for none shall know the 
road the gifts came.” 

Jane returned from the harem looking uncomfortable, 
and on the way back to the bungalow she said angrily: 

“Why didn’t you warn me what to expect when you 
allowed me to go to the harem ? ” 

“ Warn you? I don’t know what you are talking about! ” 

“Fm talking about everything that happened there.” 

“Well? What happened? ” 

“They made me feel so uncomfortable.” 

"Who are they? ” 

“The women. They were shy at first, and that made 
me shy. When I tried to make conversation by admiring 
some jewellery they wore, they took off the jewels and gave 
them to me. I took an interest in a peculiar-looking mani¬ 
cure set, and that too came my way.” 

I laughingly said: “How could I warn you? I’ve never 
had the luck to be invited into a harem.” 

Jane gave a contemptuous sniff, and added: “When their 
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shyness wore off they asked me the most embarrassing 
questions.” 

" Jhll me.” 

“Oh! All kinds of questions. Yes. About you.” 

I had to wait patiently before she said indignantly: 

“They actually asked me if I preferred you to my hus¬ 
band—and—and . . . No, I can’t tell you. But that was 
not the worst. They pawed me, and felt me all over to 
find out if I was like them. Even that was not the worst. 
They wanted to see me all over. Ugh! ” 

I was thankful that Jane could not hear my thoughts. 

She might have exclaimed ' Ugh ’ to them too. 

It was late when we got back to the bungalow, and as 
Jane was returning the next day to headquarters to collect 
her money, she was not inclined to go to bed, so we sat up 
and tried to talk. 

I wanted to flirt with her, but the thought that I had 
helped her to make a lot of money prevented me from even 
hinting at a kiss. 

She was indebted to me, so I could not expect her to 
make things easier for me, even if she ‘wanted to be 
kissed. 

Now, two people, if they are attracted to each other, and 
I happen to be one of them, cannot sit in the dark for long 
without becoming soft; nor can a woman’s curiosity be 
indefinitely suppressed. 

Jane had to know why I had helped her. 

I thought she was asleep in her chair, and was surprised 
to hear her say softly: "I just can’t understand you, Peter. 
You know I was as much to blame as Brian when we tried 
to--” 

"No!” Hied. 

" Well—I was. And yet, you have been so good to me. 
Why? No thanks. Not yet,” she protested as I got up to 
pour her out a drink. “I mean to have an answer, so tell 
me, please.” 

I was always a damned fool with women, but I excelled 
myself when I blurted out: "Because I was sorry for you.” 

"You pig!” 

"I was also jealous of Brian.” 

“That's better, Peter. And about as near as you can 
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attempt to let a woman know that you are fond of her. 
Isn’t it?” 

"It’s time for hed,” I growled sulkily, as I rose and 
steered for the whisky decanter. 

“Peter!” 

"Yes?” 

"Don’t blush. I’m going to kiss you.” 

I must admit that I worked hard for that kiss, but I was 
a novice at love, and drew an apprentice’s wages. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Kashmir—A Valley in Paradise — Butterflies—The 
Seventeen-Year-Old Bug—The Individualist—All for 
Two Shillings a Day — Women’s Toilets 

J ANE made about f 12,000 on the sale of her sleepers, and 
entered into partnership with an Indian timber merchant 
to supply the railways with sleepers. Woods failed to 
balance his budget, which was entirely his fault, because 
had Jane not got in early and bought the rejections, one of 
the Indian contractors would have done so. 

After I had passed Cheetle’s sleepers, a distasteful job, I 
obtained two months' leave to do a walking tour in Kashmir. 

There were rumours of a serious timber jam on the Jhelum 
river, and tales of mighty logs entangled on rocks or jammed 
across the tops of waterfalls. So I entrained for Rawal¬ 
pindi, and set off for Kashmir. At Rawalpindi I hired a 
bullock cart, into which were stowed my cook, cooking-pots, 
camp-bed, bedding, guns and tents. I was self-contained, 
and intended to walk the hundred miles to the site of the 
jam, and not make use of the verminous rest-houses on the 
way, with their licentious beds, and abattoir kitchens. 

From Rawalpindi the road to Kashmir winds upwards in 
sharp curves and steep grades to the hill station of Murree, 
and then drops six thousand feet to the valley of the Jhelum 
river. The hill slopes, timbered with soughing pines, are 
carpeted with pine cones oozing with turpentine, which 
prevent the formation of undergrowth, and the depressing, 
antiseptic atmosphere is abhorrent to birds and butter¬ 
flies, the living pictures of the Himalayas who avoid these 
woods though they abound in the valley below. 

Trying to describe the Himalayas to those who know them 
not is wasted time, but it might be possible to explain the 
spiritual influence these mighty mountains convey if words 
could be felt. And then only to those who can feel the 
colours on butterflies, the dahlia-swept mountain-sides, and 
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the varied green of tree and fern, who are stirred by the 
scent of moss, lichen, aromatic grasses, and that indefinable 
atmosphere of dark, damp caverns. 

The Jhelum valley, with its wonderful scenery, gorgeous- 
coloured birds, the streaks of iridescence that flash past in 
the form of butterflies, and the intoxicating smell of wood 
smoke mingling with the exhilarating mountain air, is 
without doubt the ante-room to Heaven, Every turn on the 
road to the capital at Srinagar, and that road consists of 
sharp bends, reveals a new picture to marvel at. The road, 
carved into the steep mountain-sides, and the river a few 
feet below flowing over rapids and waterfalls, follow parallel 
courses. They wind round projecting spurs which sweep 
down to the river, and tiny streams of crystal water thread¬ 
ing down the mountain-sides flow across the road, and tinkle 
into the hurrying river. 

As soon as I entered this fairyland I put away my guns, 
and became a vegetarian, for one cannot take life in 
Paradise, nor allow life to be taken by one’s cook. 

To those who seek the vale of content, where care cannot 
enter and the soul is at peace, Kashmir awaits. But they 
must have eyes to see, and souls to feel, for few are able to 
recognize the entrance to Heaven. Some can. They are 
those who refuse to hurry through a land where loneliness is 
unknown; where myriads of butterflies float lightly past in 
the sunlit air. Where the valleys trill with the songs of 
birds and the musical meetings of many waters gurgle and 
splash as they kiss the brilliant pebbles, or thunder over fern- 
covered rocks through moss-lined chasms to plunge into 
dark pools throwing clouds of rainbow spray overhead. 
Many can’t. They are that numberless mob of gregarious 
men and their dam’-fool women, who scorch through the 
valley in cars, seeing nothing and hearing less, in their haste 
to arrive at some Kashmir hotel in time for dinner. Where 
the food sounds more palatable if disguised with French 
names, and where execrable tea-dances are performed. 

It is comforting to know that motor cars cannot scale the 
sides of mountains, nor can airplanes discharge shoals of 
trippers among them. And so the greater part of all 
mountainous country remains unspoiled. I often wonder 
why people who have a little money and leisure do not pack 
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up and live for tlie rest of their lives in the wonderland, 
instead of existing in some suburb with fear in their souls. 
I suppose it's because they don't know the way and how to 
set about it. I’d like to help a few understanding people to 
forget their troubles—which would vanish in this valley of 
no care—and take them to a land which is part of the 
Paradise to come. But some who read this book would 
perhaps not trust me. 

After a day’s tramp in the cool crisp air, a vegetable 
curry and spiced foods made me sleepy. But the starry 
heavens; the strange calls of night birds, the sound of wild 
animals above me and the melodious tinkle of bells attached 
to the byred cattle kept me awake till bodily weariness 
brought dreamless sleep. 

I was called before daybreak to hear the dawn rise, with 
its song of birds, chirping of crickets, and the rustle of leaves 
and grasses. And as I sipped my tea I watched the sun 
break out above the mountains. As the sun rose, the 
mountain-tops changed from the cold blue of cavernous ice 
to a silver grey. Then, very gradually, the crag-tops 
caught the first pink tint, which slowly warmed into shades 
of fiery red, and the sunbeams filtering into the dark chasms 
set the hills on fire. Then it was time to set out on the next 
wonder tramp. A quick plunge, naked, of course, for a 
naked body passes unnoticed in Paradise, into the snow-fed 
river gave me a mighty appetite for the breakfast waiting 
for me. Into shorts, a khaki shirt, stout shoes and stockings, 
and another glorious tramp commenced along a road lined 
with spring flowers and carpeted with clustering rings of 
incredibly beautiful butterflies, vibrating with restless 
energy. Many of these butterflies were larger than the span 
of a man’s hand, and their pale blue wings were a gift from 
the heavens. Others, their wings selvedged with royal blue, 
were coloured with the colours of the peacock. Big he- 
beauties flapped slowly past, with bodies seemingly too 
small to flutter their large yellow wings, scored with tiger¬ 
like stripes. These were usually accompanied by a smaller 
one with lighter coloured spotted wings, not unlike the 
markings of a leopard. Her affection for her big lazy 
companion seemed platonic, for I never saw them capering 
wildly in upward spirals to end in a state of prolonged paired 
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quiescence, that provokes maiden schoolmistresses, when 
teaching natural history, to exclaim: "Don't look at them 
for a few minutes, children!” 

Enormous dark yellow swifts sped past on urgent business 
I suppose, because they seldom stayed to sip on flower, or 
brush wings with rivals. Tiny dark blue butterflies, always 
accompanied by a yellow-coloured girl-friend with purple 
wing centres, and willing to battle wings with her on the 
slightest provocation, sat side by side showing off as they 
turned about restlessly, opening and closing their sunlit 
wings with pride. Except for the Atlas moth, which 
measures two spans of a hand, the largest butterfly was a 
handsome fellow some seven inches across his blue wings 
marked with egg-shaped rings. These were always in love, 
and therefore easily caught with finger and thumb pressed 
lightly across their folded wings. The air was jewelled 
with butterflies of all kinds, and all matched tire colours of 
the flowers they .sipped on. 

I happened to be an uninvited guest at a butterfly picnic 
one hot sunny morning in a shaded valley undisturbed by a 
whisper of wind. X was attracted by swarms of butterflies 
hovering over one particular spot, and when they settled the 
ground was carpeted with every colour that we mortals, 
with our limited vision, can recognize. Strangely enough, 
although the colours moved and changed position, they 
never clashed in shade or tint. I approached on tiptoe to 
get a closer view, but I was not silent enough, or perhaps my 
body caused an air disturbance which affected their sensitive 
little bodies, for suddenly the carpet of colour lifted, and 
sped above me in all directions. I thought for a moment 
that a rainbow had broken around me. 

I made a butterfly net of bamboo-cane and muslin, in 
order to examine them without injury. But it was hard 
work netting them, and I found that the only road to success 
was fitness, and a quick eye. There are other roads which 
have to be followed when some glorious fellow passes along 
swiftly. He must be caught I So down valley, over crests, 
across the road and back again we go together. No! Almost 
together. With panting lungs and aching thighs the chase 
continues, for with luck the handsome one will pause for 
refreshment. With much more luck he will stop long enough 
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to give one time to get within netting distance. With 
incredible luck he will see the world from the inside of the 
net. How he flutters to be free, and with what gentle 
fingers has he to be restrained from injuring himself while 
being examined! Then comes freedom, and sometimes I 
fancied that I heard a faint "Sucks!” when I released a 
frantic little struggler. 

I walked about ten miles a day, well ahead of the bullock 
cart, and at the end of the day’s tramp, camp was pitched 
at some convenient place where firewood and water were 
available. 

Late one evening I remained in a valley because I wanted 
to examine a sombre-coloured species of butterfly that only 
wakes up at night, and spends its time rising and falling 
among the damp roots of trees. A foolish kind of pursuit 
that demanded investigation. As I sat down to wait, I 
heard a snuffling sound near, and to my dismay a huge (all 
dangerous animals seem huge in the dusk) bear broke 
through some rhododendron bushes, and pulled up when he 
caught sight of me. I tried to cut him dead, but he made a 
slobbering sound with his untidy, loose lips, and standing 
on his hind legs looked me up and down with his swinish 
little eyes as a -passd woman might look at her pretty rival. 
I don’t know how long he stood looking at me. It might 
have been a week or two, but during that time a silly jingle 
kept passing through my head: 

AI.GY MET A BEAR. 

THE BEAR WAS BULGY. 

THE BULGE WAS ALGY. 

I did not dare to get up and run away, so had to sit and wait 
for him strip my face off with his three-inch-long claws. He 
must have been one of those good-tempered beasts who have 
not been soured by contact with man because he sighed as 
he got down on to four legs, and moved away peacefully. I 
did not wait to carry out my wish about the butterflies. 

After sunset, the evening cicada, an insect that looks like 
a gigantic house-fly, wakes up in millions, and sings in the 
upper branches of trees. The sound he makes is not unlike 
a miniature pneumatic road drill at work, and is caused by 
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love. He usually is the colour of the bark he clings to, and 
he clings about twenty feet from the ground to a tree 
covered with damp moss and lichen. This insect is without 
doubt a ventriloquist, for the nearer one gets to him the 
farther he sounds and in every direction. I often suspected 
that he is really a she, because of the brazenly feminine way 
in which she calls for love. After half an hour or so of 
painful climbing, she becomes aware of danger and switches 
off her feelings. Every inch of the bark has to be closely 
examined in the search for her. With luck, an unusual¬ 
looking lump of bark may be noticed. Slowly, very slowly, 
the right arm, with palm half open, is moved towards her. 
Seizing distance is when the hand is a few inches away, and 
from there, with a quick downward movement, the hand 
clutches nothing, for with a last metallic ping, she is away. 

I met many friends driving to or from Srinagar, who 
stopped to ask me why I did not push on to Srinagar where 
there was dancing, picnics and pretty women. No ex¬ 
planations are possible to people who are obsessed by 
dancing and picnics, so my friends passed on and pitied me 
for a crank. 

The delights of Srinagar, situated though it is in the most 
delightful setting in the world, had no attractions for me. 
I was a rebel, and only too glad to avoid an artificial life, 
where one had to dress like the next man and to talk as if 
one thought as he did; where individuality was considered 
bad form and, most damnable of all, to suffer ageing trouts, 
who were society leaders because of their husbands' official 
positions. 

I knew one man in India who called himself an indi¬ 
vidualist, and got away with it. But he was a colonel of 
Rifles, and as Rifles exude tone, that probably accounted 
for it. I often met him cycling back to his bungalow at 
daybreak, and was foolish enough to recognize him on the 
first morning we met by shouting; 

“Good morning, Colonel!” 

. He scowled at me as he pedalled past, waving the hurricane 
lantern that he used as a front light, and staggered me by 
shouting back: 

“The morning’s all right. It’s the people I meet.” 

He and I became friends on the morning I discovered 
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where the sinful old man spent his spare time. I happened 
to be out with my dogs a little earlier than usual, and saw 
him walk out of the bungalow occupied by the very wizard 
of a grass-widow, and cycle away in his pyjamas. I was 
dining in his mess that night, and after dinner he came up 
to me and whispered: 

“Mum’s the word.’’ 

“I did not see you this morning,” I lyingly replied, and 
he made me an honorary member of the mess forthwith. 

I was not tempted to pay a short visit to Srinagar, al¬ 
though 1 knew that I could hire a house-boat for two shillings 
a day, including food, service, and the boatman’s pretty 
daughters. The Kashmiri women, with their fair com¬ 
plexions, blue eyes, and truly lovely figures are the prettiest 
women in the East, but they don’t tub often enough to 
please me. The water is too cold for them, and hot water 
costs money. 

A couple of stages before I reached the site of the timber 
jam I arrived at a village of peculiar women', and saw a 
sight that 1 have not been privileged to see in any other part 
of India. I stood on the road about twenty feet above the 
river, and gazed at scores of naked women of all ages, in¬ 
tently occupied with the kind of toilet that seems peculiar to 
the East. None attempted to bathe, and all were perched 
on rocks in the water, or squatting on their hunkers at the 
river’s edge. They were busily searching for superfluous 
hair on their fair bodies. Although I was close to them, and 
an interested spectator, they were far too occupied to notice 
my curiosity. 

Except on the head, hair on any part of a woman’s body 
is considered unbecoming by all Indians, so these dutiful 
women were sunning themselves, and at the same time pain¬ 
fully uprooting masculine prejudices. 

They had evidently not heard of a much advertised hair 
eradicator which the vendors in England claim to be a 
secret recipe obtained from the East, because each woman 
employed a tiny tweezers, with which she removed any 
growth that had escaped attention at her last toilet. 



CHAPTER XVII 


The Timber Jam—Dangerous Work—Working 
Instructions—A Cynical Old Hero—The Waterfall 
and Pool—A Rising River is the Devil—All for £x 
a Month—The Jam Breaks—Their Work Done 

O N the evening of the eighth day of glorious tramping 
we reached the site of the timber jam, and camped 
on a projecting ledge of rock above the masses of wrangling 
timber, which could be heard groaning, grinding, and 
smashing in the surging waters below. 

Early the next morning I climbed a crag and looked down 
with awe. As far as the eye could see there seemed to be 
ho water in the river, only a sea of boiling timber, with 
here and there spurts of spray resembling steam, caused by 
the violent surges taking place in the cauldron of heaving 
timbers. 

The Jhelum river flows swiftly through precipitous valleys, 
and over many rapids and waterfalls, and timber jams occur 
at such places. The cause of this jam was an entangled 
mass of some hundreds of logs that blocked the narrowing 
gorge leading to a waterfall twenty feet in height. This 
tangle of jammed logs held back the timber in the river for 
miles upstream in massed, ugly-loolcing piles which heaved 
or fell with the swell of the waters. Many of the logs, 
forced upwards, stood on end, and were held there by the 
pressure of other logs, but all swayed in undulating waves, 
and creaked or groaned as they were heaved about by the 
rapid current. Now and then a noise like a big gun dis¬ 
charged at short range told where some giant log had snap¬ 
ped in half by the enormous pressure from the surrounding 
timber. 

On this awesome mass of whirling, swaying, heaving 
timber, large gangs of barefooted men clothed only in loin¬ 
cloths, were at work. Sweating and swearing, they tried to 
ease the jam by levering single timbers towards the waterfall 
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so as to free the piled masses of interlocked logs behind, and 
allow them to flow over the falls. The men had to leap to 
one side for their lives when the logs that they were working 
on shifted, opened out momentarily showing the dark waters 
between, and closed again with a reverberating crash which 
echoed and re-echoed among the surrounding mountains. 
They were as agile as cats, and seemed to sense by half a 
second when the next upheaval would take place. At such 
moments they leapt aside, or ran to the bank across the 
timber heaving below them. 

After some hesitation, and because I did not realize how 
difficult and dangerous the job was, or how skilful the men 
had to be, I decided to take part in the work. I picked up 
an iron-shod lever lying near, and jumped from the bank 
on to the slippery timber. The barefooted head of the gang 
ran towards me, leaping from timber to rock, rock to timber, 
without fear or hesitation. 

"Sahib,” he panted, as he stopped near where I was sway¬ 
ing and trying to balance myself, "if it is in thy mind to see 
us at work, then remain on the bank which moveth not, 
and giveth security to thy feet, ’Tis better so.” 

"Nay, baba (father),” I shouted to make myself heard 
above the noise, " I come to give my aid, such as it is, for it 
is in my heart to learn something about this thy work.” 

Then my bowels suddenly contracted with fear, for a 
quick upheaval below my feet took place, which raised the 
logs I was standing on some feet above him, and as X clutched 
at the air for support, the logs sank with a sickening surge, 
and I looked up at the old man in despair. Fortunately, a 
period of calm followed as the logs slipped or slurred into 
their new positions, and except for the rise and fall of the 
wooden waves, it was not difficult to stand upright and talk. 
The old man, who had been mentally but not bodily un¬ 
moved, during the time that we were being thrown about, 
grinned at me as he said; "'Tis well then, sahib, but first 
remove thy shoes, for with shoes clothing the feet death 
comes swiftly to the wearer thereof in this work. The wood 
and rock being wet, will not stay feet bound with leather. 
Come quickly to me, and in coming tread with care, for the 
timber opens apart with a quickness, and closes again with 
speed. One slip into that gap of water,- and we may find 
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thee many moons later perhaps, but none will know thee, 
except by the colour of what skin may be left with thee.” 

While he was giving me instructions our platform kept 
rising and falling, and I knew that I had been unwise when 
I impetuously offered to help men in such difficult and 
dangerous work. However, there was no going back with¬ 
out showing the fear I felt, so I sat down on my area of 
grinding, groaning insecurity, and removed my shoes before 
leaping wildly on to the equally insecure platform that he 
was swaying on so skilfully. The old man then called to an 
amused youth doing a balancing trick on his own a few 
yards away, who came leaping lightly towards us, and seemed 
even more agile than his leader. As he ran, the youth 
paused on the top of a projecting log, and swayed gracefully 
to get his balance before he leapt in our direction. Even as 
he ran he checked suddenly and shouted: “ Beware! Jump! 
She moves!" The timber that we were standing on heaved 
up, and as I jumped clear and ran to one side I looked back 
and saw our last resting-place bulge, buckle, break in the 
centre, and crash back into as tight a jam as before. It was 
a near thing, and though I lost my lever, I held on to my 
shoes. When we were assembled on another heaving area, 
the cynical old man said to the youth: “My son, take his 
shoes and place them on the bank where none may see, or 
seeing, steal. He may indeed have no need for them at 
sunset perchance, for movements in this thrice accursed 
timber he sudden, and without warning.” 

A grim jest at my expense, and it pained me to know that 
I deserved it because he saw how clumsily I scrambled away 
from the upheaval. But I grinned uneasily and tried to 
see the joke. 

That was the commencement of a hectic, back-breaking 
week. Wc worked from daylight till sunset disentangling 
and pushing logs towards the fans, but as fast as a collection 
of logs were shot over the falls, an equal number moved up 
and jammed into the area we had cleared with so much 
difficulty. Every morning it was heartbreaking to see what 
little progress we had made when we remembered that we 
had eased and pushed some thousands of logs over the falls 
and into the pool below. 

I was the only man among the gang who had not the 
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instinct to sense an impending movement in the timber, 
nor was I able to estimate the exact fraction of a second when 
it was wise to jump clear from the log that I was trying to 
ease to the falls, so I always started late, and jumped when 
the men jumped, or scuttled from timber to timber a little 
behind them. It was everyone for himself in this work, and 
rightly so, because the upheavals came without warning, 
and it would have been suicidal to stop and help a man who 
tarried from ignorance. 

One of the most dangerous places to work in this place of 
many dangers was at the extreme head of the falls. Here, 
the men stood on the very timbers that they were trying to 
lever over, and they could only leap for safety when the logs 
they were standing on were in motion. One loosened log 
might cause a forward flow over the falls of hundreds of 
logs that were held back by it, and when that occurred the 
men could not escape by running back across the advancing 
timber. That way was certain death, for no man could 
scramble to safety over the advancing waves of tossing 
timber as it was swept through the narrow gorge by the 
rapid current. Their only way to safety was to plunge over 
the falls into the pool below, praying as they went that only 
the loosened log, and no more, would follow at once, and 
trusting that the pool was clear of submerged logs. The 
pool was kept fairly clear of floating timber by heroes who 
swam about steering into the main current all timber held 
back by eddies in the pool. All the men working at the head 
of the falls and in the pool were picked for their courage 
and ability, and the men themselves elected their opposite 
numbers on the falls or in the pool, which was right, seeing 
how much they had to depend on each other for their safety. 

A few days after I arrived a runner came with the news 
that the river was rising; that timber was piling on timber, 
and if the jam at the falls was not cleared soon, the whole 
congested area of logs might take charge and move suddenly 
forward through its entire length. If that took place many 
lives would be lost, for the enormous pressures in the 
extended jam would force hundreds of logs violently up¬ 
wards in innumerable places, and when they overbalanced 
and crashed hack, all the near-by working parties would be 
engulfed. This grave news made the men serious, and there 
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was much swearing as they worked, but little singing or 
laughter. Anything might happen anywhere now. As 
long as the river was divided, like the watertight compart¬ 
ments in a ship, into a series of jams separated from each 
other by logs stuck on waterfalls, or caught in rapids, any 
convulsion would be a local affair, and could only affect the 
unfortunate men working in that area; but now that the 
whole was one continuous j am extending for miles upstream, 
upheavals of a more violent kind were likely to take place 
anywhere. The work at the falls and in the pool became 
extremely hazardous, for at any second the jam might move 
throughout its full length, and the men on the falls would 
be swept over and smashed out of recognition with their 
fellows in the pool. 

I felt very nervous, and my nervousness increased when¬ 
ever I saw the men stop work, as they often did, to gaze 
gravely upriver. They knew that the rising river had 
released other jams, and feared that the whole mass of 
timber might be suddenly swept forward, twisting and 
rolling over, at the pace of a fast moving mountain river, 
across which they could not hope to escape. 

Now I really funked the job, because I realized that if 
men who were experts in getting away to safety from 
dangerous upheavals were scared, I had much to fear. Had 
I refused to continue to work with them, the men would 
have understood and not blamed me, but I have to live 
with myself, and past experience has proved to me that an 
act of cowardice, even for one terrified second, lives for ever. 
If I remained I could do little to help, and if I departed I 
should regret it for the rest of my life, so I had to remain 
and endure fear that took away my appetite, because like 
all cowards I kept picturing myself struggling for air in the 
icy waters below that raft of a river, while trying to claw 
my way through a canopy of murderous logs overhead. 

The break came one afternoon when the river rose 
rapidly, and the timber we were working on seemed more 
lively, and uncomfortably buoyant. The river and timber 
kept up a constant gurgling chatter that sounded uncanny, 
and seemed to portend evil. I was standing on a rock near 
the falls wondering what was going to happen, when the old 
head of the gang came up to me and touching me on the 
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shoulder to attract my attention, leant forward and shouted 
in my ear: 

" It comes soon. When river speaks to timber and timber 
to river, the time of break is nigh. Allah grant that we 
get warning.” 

“But baba,” I yelled, praying that he would take my 
advice and give the word that would allow us all to get 
away at once. “Depart now with the men, calling up 
those in the pool below.” 

“ Nay, sahib,” shouted the grey-bearded old hero. “ That 
may not be, for without our help this talk between wood and 
water may continue for days, and the river then falling will 
assuredly cause a jam more accursed than this. It has been 
my experience in such times as this that the easing of one 
log at the head of the falls has caused the whole to flow freely 
over, including him that did the easing. On whose soul be 
peace!” 

“What then do the owners of the timber pay thee for 
thy work? ” 

“As before, rupees fifteen a month.” 

The jam broke before I had time to tell the intrepid old 
man exactly what I thought of him for risking our lives for 
one pound a month. The rising river had swept clear all 
obstructions upstream, and our jam was now holding back 
all the timber in the river. The men at the falls were 
heaving single logs over, when a muffled roar upstream 
startled us, and we saw a spate of some thousands of logs 
forced up in a bulge like the buckling of steel plates under 
intense heat. This mountain of timber was forced higher 
and higher by the pressure of logs being forced down¬ 
stream, till it broke in the centre, and crashing down, 
thundered below the waters under clouds of spray. Further 
masses of timber were forced over the submerged logs, 
causing fresh volcano-like upheavals, accompanied by the 
loud reports of logs breaking under the terrific pressure of 
timber piling on timber. At times the whole mass came to 
rest, and the silence that followed was painful, but that only 
lasted for a few seconds, when another convulsion took place, 
and the inferno of noise and movement came on again. 

The old man and I jumped down on to a sea of logs rocked 
by concussion, and moving towards the falls in sickening 
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jerks, and we fled to the bank, sliding, slipping, climbing 
and jumping, across the surface of rising and falling logs. At 
times we had to crawl on hands and knees up a stairway of 
slimy logs, and the next moment we had to dig our nails 
into the bark to prevent ourselves being thrown down a 
steep slope. 

We reached the bank cut, bruised, and exhausted, and 
when I looked back I was horrified to see man after man 
disappear as they endeavoured to scramble across the logs 
to the bank. The men at the falls dived into the pool and 
swam to safety with their pool companions, but there was 
no hope for the distant working parties who were engulfed 
as they made frantic efforts to reach either bank. Man 
after man just disappeared, and when I turned my horrified 
face towards the old man at my side, he was on his knees 
with his hands cupped before his eyes in prayer, and I moved 
gently away when I saw tears trickling through his fingers. 

But their work was done, and the. log-bound river now 
swept the murdering timbers freely over the falls. 

I slept badly that night. Women’s screams affect me. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Delirium—Jane turns Nurse—Moonlight Musings 
— Simla—The Right kind of Father 

T HE following morning I woke up feeling very ill. The 
cuts and abrasions on my arms and legs, caused by 
falls during our race to the safety of the bank, became septic, 
and my temperature rose. 

In. that semi-conscious, detached existence, which often 
accompanies a high temperature, when one is fitfully and 
impotently resentful of the slightest sound and dreamily 
aware of strange, unnecessary happenings, I dreamt I heard 
a woman’s voice exclaim: "Is he ill? What happened?” 

It sounded like Jane’s voice, and wonderingly, I saw 
someone who reminded me of her bend down and lift the 
screen across the entrance to the tent. I wanted to speak 
to her, but speech is tiresome and difficult in times of 
delirium, and when she appeared to walk through a diminu¬ 
tive opening and come to me across a carpet that seemed no 
larger than a handkerchief, I knew I was dreaming. I closed 
my eyes, hoping that if I did so, she would remain and not 
dissolve as so many feverish apparitions had done when I 
stared at them too long. 

Now and then I peeped through partly closed eyes to see 
if she was still with me, Every peep that I risked confirmed 
my hopes, when I saw, as if through the wrong end of a 
telescope, the same tiny woman looking anxiously at me 
from the foot of the bed. 

While my muddled brain was wondering if I could creep 
out of bed unobserved and trap her in my butterfly net, I 
was suddenly whisked oft to the desert, where it was raining 
timber and spoiling the shape of the sand-dunes. 

Even in the desert I was aware that the Jane-like woman 
was with me and trying to help, but the tent in which we 
were at work was too small, and the smell of hot kerosene 
oil from the burning lantern worried me. 
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Before I had time to finish the re-shaping of the sand- 
dunes, I found myself on hands and knees, dying of thirst 
with the famine people in the desert. But something held 
us all back from a pool sheltered by damp mossy walls, 
which seemed quite natural in a desert, and I could only 
point as I mouthed at the water, and pass a shrivelled tongue 
through wind-scorched lips. 

Then I fell back on the sand, when someone gently raised 
my head and drew the pool nearer, and I wept with pity for 
the people round me who watched me drink it all in quick 
biting gulps. 

A soft hand stroked my forehead and helped me, only just 
in time, to get clear of seas of timber that came dithering 
over mountains, down valleys and threatened to engulf me 
in the bed I was fastened to. 

All through the night I had to deal with terrible dangers, 
from which I tried to escape by leaping out of bed, but I 
was never in time because my legs failed me, and just as I 
was about to be overwhelmed, a gentle hand stroked my 
head and a voice whispered: “There. There, it’s gone, 
dear.” 

A stretch of tensed wire, as rigid and straight as a steel 
rod, frightened me as it extended from horizon, to horizon. 
And though I knew that something terrible would happen 
the moment it snapped, I could not get away. As I sat up 
and leaned closer, fascinated by the wire’s tension, I was 
placed gently back on my pillow just as it panged in snap¬ 
ping. But it was a near thing, and the feverish sweat 
froze on me. 

Towards morning I fell asleep in the light easy sleep that 
follows the break of a fever of tangled dreams, rivulets of 
sweat, aching bones, and the disconnected nightmares of a 
confused brain. It was late the next day when I opened my 
eyes and recognized the top of the tent. 

My head was ringing, and though I was almost deaf with 
quinine, I could clearly hear the pulsations of my heart, 
and the surge of blood in my ears. I remembered some of 
the confusing things that had happened during the night, 
but could not believe that Jane was really with me, till she 
tiptoed into the tent, and smilingly said: “That’s better, 
Peter. You look better now. You have had a bad time.” 
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It took a few seconds to realize that she was the real Jane. 
Then I sat up in bed and exclaimed excitedly: “But what 
are you doing here? How did you get here? How did 
you know where I was ? ” 

“Now don’t get excited, Peter. I'll explain as soon as 
I’ve taken your temperature.” She flicked the thermometer 
downwards, and frowned as she tried to find where the 
mercury stood. Then slipping it into my mouth with a 
warning “Mind you don’t bite it, and keep it there till I 
tell you,” she took the time by her watch. 

“I thought so!” she exclaimed, after she removed the 
thermometer, and twisted it about with many womanly 
ejaculations, before finding what it indicated: “Your 
temperature is normal. Now tell me what happened to 
you, while I bathe the cuts, and put fresh bandages on.” 

I told her about the timber jam. 

“Now, I'll tell you how I came to be here,” she said, after 
letting me know what a fool I had been to take a hand with 
the jam. “Soon after I left you, I collected the money I 
made on my sleepers. While I was at headquarters I heard 
that you had gone on a walking tour but no one seemed to 
know where.” She paused, and added quite unnecessarily: 
“ I think you must be a bit mad after that spell on famine 
work, because no one goes on a walking tour in India. It 
isn’t done.” 

“ I know that, but please go on with your happenings.” 

“ Well, I suppose you heard that I went into partnership 
with an Indian timber merchant ? ” 

“Yes. One hears things like that from the servants.” 

“Jan Wazir, he is the Indian, and I were on our way to 
the felling grounds to fell and saw our own sleepers, when I 
recognized one of your servants as we were passing your 
camp. He told me you were ill, so I pitched my camp near 
yours, after telling Jan Wazir I'd follow him, and here I am.” 

“Where is, Brian?" 

“ He quarrelled with me because I refused to give him the 
money I made. He then insulted me by saying the money 
was tainted, meaning you, of course, and when I defended 
you, he struck me. So I left him and stayed with friends, 
who put me on to Jan Wazir.” 

Jane insisted on remaining with me till, as she put it, I 
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was “brand-new/' which meant when I had thrown off the 
fever and could walk. 

She was a delightful companion, and we usually spent the 
evenings sitting in camp chairs, admiring the sunset, and 
then talked till a late hour over the log fire. 

We were gazing down the valley one evening, waiting for 
the moon to rise, when Jane broke the silence—that stills 
all sensitive souls who are overcome with wonder by the 
overwhelming grandeur of towering mountains with cloud- 
kissed crowns—by whispering: 

"I wish that people who do not believe in God could 
come here/' 

“So do I, but I'd like them to be here alone.” 

“Why?” 

“Because a month of solitude in these mountains would 
convince them that all the wonders we see around us could 
not have just happened.” 

* ‘ Look! Peter. Look! the moon is'rising. How wonderful! 
How beautiful. Why . . .! It’s far easier to believe that He 
made this wonderful land, than to think it just happened.” 

“Of course it is.” 

“Then why are there atheists in the world? And why 
can’t they see how ■wickedly stupid they are? ” 

“I think it is because atheists, like sewer rats, arc the 
product of towns, for I've never met a man of any race, who 
lived alone in jungle, deseit, or by the sea, who was an 
unbeliever. I suppose it is just as impossible to alter an 
atheist’s disbelief as it is to upset a billiard ball.” 

“ I don’t understand you?” 

"Neither has any base.” 

Just at that moment an owl hooted near us, and Jane 
clutched my arm. 

“Nervous? ” 

“A little. It’s so eerie now. I’m feeling chilly. A fire 
only warms one side, so I’m off to bed.” 

Jane rose and, stretching her arms above her head, 
yawned as she walked to her tent. A few minutes later I 
heard her laugh. 

“What’s amusing you?” I asked, raising my Voice. 

“It’s too late to tell you now. I’m sleepy. Goodnight, 
Peter,” 
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Sitting round the camp-fire the following evening, I asked 
Jane why she laughed as she was turning in the night before. 

“I laughed at my thoughts." 

“Well?" 

“ I was thinking of those old tabbies in Simla. They will 
soon hear that I broke my journey, and pitched my tent 
near yours." 

“What if they do? They will also hear that you only 
stopped to nurse me." 

“ But they won’t believe that because it is not exciting. I 
can almost hear them whispering-” 

“Why whispering?” 

“Because all women do when talking scandal, even if 
there is no one to hear them. A whisper is so much more 
convincing. They will make up a scandalous story about us.” 

“If one comes to think of it, Jane, the past few weeks 
do make an excellent story," 

“So they do!" she exclaimed. “And a better plot than 
in most novels. Let’s work it out bit by bit. You begin.” 

“A lonely man.” 

“A charming girl”—Jane’s description. 

“Money to be made through her charm.” I thought that 
was tactfully put. 

“You pig!” 

“The man is inviolable.” 

“What does that mean? ” 

“A determined fellow, and not easily led astray.” 

“The determined man suddenly becomes very soft,” Jane 
thrust in quickly. 

“He sees he was wrong, and like all strong men acknow¬ 
ledges his mistake," I corrected. 

“The clever girl makes a lot of money.” 

“ Only because of the man's perspicacity.” 

“ His what ? ” She raised her eyebrows. 

“His ability.” 

" It’s not fair, Peter. All the good traits are going to the 
man.” 

“The charming girl quarrels with her husband.” 

“Only because it was his fault,” she had to add. 

“She decides to launch out as a timber queen, and by 
chance meets the inviolable man, who is now very ill." 
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"You certainly did not look inviolable then.” Jane 
could be petty at times. 

"The girl nurses the man.” 

"Day and night,” chipped in Jane, "the charming girl, 
taking no thought for herself, nursed him.” 

"The man got well.” 

"Only because of the girl.” 

" Have it your own way. He gets well, and just as the 
girl—-” 

" Charming girl.” 

"Just as the charming girl is about to leave him, she 
hears that her husband has gone off with another woman.” 

"What?” exclaimed Jane. 

"I’m only rounding up the novel.” 

“Go on then.” Jane was interested. 

" The girl divorces her husband, and after a proper interval, 
she marries the inviolable man, and-” 

"Never, Peter!” Jane gave a hard little laugh. "I’d 
never marry you. I know your kind too well.” 

I raised my eyebrows. 

"Yes. The perfect lover perhaps. The impossible hus¬ 
band. Marry you, Peter? You! Who think that all 
women are—I prefer not to use your favourite adjective— 
something possessive. Who once cynically said that you 
could count the happy marriages that you know on the 
fingers of one hand and then have some fingers over. And 
swore that you would abandon a wife who said you smoked 
too much. Drank too much. Told you what was good 
for you. Bad for you. To get home early. Take the dog 
out. Who wanted to know where you were going, and how 
long would you be. Who you wrote to, or heard from. 
Even now I've not nearly finished the numerous good reasons 
that justify divorce or desertion, in what you call your con¬ 
sidered opinion.” 

" Did I really say all that ? ” 

"Yes, my impossible one. Only a mad or foolish woman 
would marry you.” 

The Scotch poet was a bit off the track when he asked God 
to give us the gift of seeing ourselves as others see us. He 
meant as women see us, of course. 

When women, become personal, the wise man endeavours 
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to switch the conversation to another subject, so I casually 
said to Jane; “ Do tell me about Simla, and how you managed 
to get that sleeper contract for Brian.” 

“Simla!” she exclaimed angrily. “As a hill station it is 
one of the most delightful spots in the world, but it is no 
place for people in trade.” 

“It's much like other stations in India, Jane.” 

“No. Simla is worse. And I’m sorry to say my sex 
makes it so. Do you know what the cats up there did to 
make me unhappy?” 

“I think I can guess.” 

“I don’t think you can because men are not petty like 
women. The women refused to know me because I was 
the wife of a merchant. You see,” she continued quietly, 
“ as Brian is not in one of the services, he cannot be a gentle¬ 
man, so we were ostracized.” 

“You were not ostracized because you were the wife of 
a merchant.” 

“I was.” 

“No. It was because you were the pretty wife of a 
merchant.” 

“ Thanks, Peter. You can be a dear at times. What was 
I saying? Oh, yes! The old cats even warned their hus¬ 
bands about me. I know that because men will talk, and 
many a laugh have I had with a much-warned spouse, whom 
I was wheedling that contract from. The tabbies were 
afraid that I might lead their husbands into temptation." 
Jane laughed scornfully, and then exclaimed: “Lead men 
into temptation! Ye gods! Girls don’t need to do that. 
The little darlings find their way there without any help. 
You amused me, Peter, when you told me about your 
scarcity-value.” 

I interrupted her by modestly murmuring: “That, alas, 
is past. It was an artificial value placed on me because I 
had no rivals.” 

“ That may be,” she said generously, “ but what I was going 
to tell you is that I have a temptation-value. Men ate 
aware of it, and women know and hate me because they are 
afraid of it. If I had wanted to, I could have separated 
many numbed married couples in Simla, who were only 
hanging together because it was convenient and accepted 
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hell-in-a-bungalow as the inevitable outcome of marriage.” 
I laughed as I said: "Let’s forget the shrews, and the men 
who keep them. After all, they really deserve our pity, for 
what can they get out of life when the men only live for 
promotion, and the women’s sole occupation is tittle-tattle 
and slandering the young.” 

“I suppose you know why older women slander the 
young?” 

"Don’t think so.” 

“ It gives them the uplift they need, when they look in 
their mirrors and see wrinkling, sallowing skins.” 

"Is there no way of putting a stop to it?” 

"To slander?” 

"Yes.” 

"I’m sure there isn’t.” 

"Perhaps you are right. I’d like to try, but am afraid 
the place would be dotted about with cairns if one was 
unwise enough to ask who would throw the first stone in 
Simla.” 

The evening before we parted, when Jane had to go on 
to the sleeper-felling area and I had to return to work, she 
said: "Peter, you promised to tell me what happened when 
you first reported for duty in India.” 

"It’s a queer tale, and true,” I began. 

"When I arrived at my first Indian station, I got into my 
best store clothes to call on my chief. First impressions 
count a lot, so I dolled myself up to look like a little gentle¬ 
man. 

" He, as I found later, was like most of the men I worked 
with, a first-rate, straight, white man all through. India has 
been well served by the men the old country has sent her. 
My chief pointed to a chair and said: 'Sit down. You look 
fit.’ 

"' I am, sir. Very fit,’ 

“' What is your height ? ’ 

"‘Six foot.’ 

“‘Weight?’ 

"‘Fourteen and a half stone.' 

"‘Hum! You’ll do.’ 

"' Where were you born ? ’ 

"'Cornwall, sir.’ 
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“ Not a question, so far, of what I knew, or could do, and 
I was to be this man’s assistant. 

“ His next question was equally irrelevant. 

"' What was your father ? ’ 

“ He is a retired naval captain, with the rank of admiral. 
Not that he was ever an admiral, sir.” 

“ ‘ How is that ? ’ 

‘“Because the navy sometimes promotes a man to the 
next higher rank on retiring him. It acts as an old-age 
sweetener, and gives sailor men a hell of amount of weight 
in a country village.’ 

“My chief laughed. Then he said with interest: 'So 
you are the son of an admiral ? The son of a man in the 
senior service? My boy, that alone will be your passport 
into all the clubs in India, and entry into all houses.’ And 
it was so.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me, Peter, that he never asked you 
if you passed out well, or anything like that?” 

“ I do. He took me to the club that evening, and seemed 
to take a pride in introducing me to the members and their 
womenkind. I can assure you, Jane, that I was received 
with open arms by all, not because I was to be stationed 
among them, but because I was the son of the right kind of 
father. It seems that if one is the son of the right kind of 
father, it naturally follows that one must be the right kind 
of son.” 

“I don’t call that fair. It may lead to all kinds of hard¬ 
ships to those with the wrong kind of father,” said Jane 
indignantly. 

“ It does. But it is the same in the army. If a regiment 
manages to collect a subaltern, who by chance got past the 
army caste barrier, the poor devil has a pretty poor time if 
he happens to be the son of, say, a tradesman. His brother 
officers become uneasy. The wretched fellow has not the 
colonel’s confidence, and the adjutant is ordered to keep an 
eye on the tradesman’s whelp. Terribly trying for the 
regiment, you know. Officers from other regiments sym¬ 
pathize, and in the end, the whelp is made to transfer to some 
less classy regiment. 

“And so it goes on, step by step, from regiment to Army 
Service Corps, from Corps to Supply and Transport, till the 
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poor lad, who once aspired to become a soldier, finds himself 
a civilian again. I do believe that if Christ descended 
among us, none of the services would be open to him.” 
“Whatever do you mean?” 

“He was the Son of a Carpenter.” 

“ That is not meant to be profane, is it ? ” 

“God forbid! I’m very much, in earnest. But if Christ 
had brewed beer from water, and sold it, instead of turning 
water into wine, and giving it away, He would have been 
welcomed in any of our crack cavalry regiments,” 

Jane looked thoughtful. “ How hateful! ’' she exclaimed, 
and her eyes looked furiously at me. 

Then she murmured: “I’m disappointed. Very, very 
disappointed. You see, Peter, I really believed that only 
women were petty, and now to know that men, who I 
always thought were splendid, broad-minded, and generous, 
are so utterly, utterly futile. Good night, Peter.” 



CHAPTER XIX 


A Religious Man—A Sapling—A Bear Fight—A 
Faceless Wife — Boileau’s Tiger — Tea-Traps 

M Y next station was a delightful place in Central 
India. 

Apart from the large staff of railwaymen and their families, 
my brother officers and I totalled four. These included 
Boileau, the loco man, a big swarthy Scot; Garri-Waller, 
the traffic officer, of whom Boileau and I saw little; and my 
chief, Durther, a loose-limbed, oily bhanchute who, with 
truth, reminded the Almighty three times a day that he 
was a miserable sinner and that there was no health in him. 

Boileau’s chief was stationed two hundred miles away, 
and Boileau’s conscience being as poor as mine, we spent 
the greater part of our time shooting in the surrounding 
hills. 

One morning Boileau and I tracked a bear to his cave and 
threw in some rocks to find out if he was at home. Many 
angry grunts satisfied us that he and his bad-tempered 
family were in and we proceeded to eject them. As I was a 
novice at the game, Boileau took charge. 

“Stand on one side of the cave,” he said, “and when I’m 
ready heave in a bundle of lighted squibs.” 

“Right,” I whispered nervously, getting the squibs out 
of my pocket. 

Boileau moved back and, like an ass, stood behind a 
sapling a few yards in front of the cave. 

“ Let ’em have them,” he shouted, and I heaved in a hand¬ 
ful of squibs. The next moment the cave resounded with 
terrific bangs combined with roars of rage, and a spate of 
bear, large ones, smaller ones and tiny tots tore out of the 
cave and headed for Boileau. I hesitated to fire into the 
brown in spite of Boileau’s terrified shouts of “ Shoot, man, 
shoot!” because the bear were between us. If I missed, 
them I feared that I might not miss him. They were too 
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many for Boilean to deal with, and I heard him yell “ Gosh! ” 
as he dropped his ride and went up the sapling like a mon¬ 
key. But the sapling could not support his weight, and 
bending slowly down lowered Boileau to earth again just 
as the last bear scurried past. 

Later on, when I knew more about bear and was less 
frightened of them, I found it difficult to take them seriously. 
The sight of the slobbering, blinking, idiotic creatures made 
me laugh and put me off my aim, and more than one bear 
owed his life to my stupid sense of humour. I once coaxed 
a bear from his cave with a bundle of squibs and out he came 
into the bright sunlight, bewildered and dazzled. He stop¬ 
ped suddenly, and standing on his hind legs, held both paws 
above his eyes to shield them from the glare. Then he put 
out his tongue and blinked stupidly at me. I burst out 
laughing at the comic figure he cut, and awajr he went. 

Among many amusing encounters I had with bear, per¬ 
haps the most amusing, and pathetic, occurred in a narrow 
valley where I waited for them, concealed in a small bush. 

Shortly before dusk I heard two noisy bear approaching 
and when they were in view, I saw a large male bear, closely 
followed by his hairy girl-friend. I let them pass, and the 
only target X then had was the male’s enormous stern and 
into that stern I fired. In a second he turned about, and 
thinking his girl-friend had taken a bit out of his stern 
without provocation, he went for her with tooth and claw. 
She, poor girl, being taken by surprise, was bowled over, 
but did not take his attack lying down. Up she got on her 
hind legs and faced him as he stood on his, and they slapped 
and bit at each other, making the jungle echo and re-echo 
with their angry roars, or shrieks of pain when a shrewd 
swipe got home. The arena was small, and there seemed 
every possibility of my being discovered as they danced 
round the place, but X did not dare to fire for fear of having 
two wounded bear to deal with—two wounded bear who 
had found out who really commenced the trouble, and were 
anxious to let him know what bites felt .like. So X decided 
to chance them crashing into my bush, and waited. 

The male suddenly broke off action, and sat on his seat, 
with his tongue projecting and arms held out as if asking for 
assistance, He looked pathetically at his girl-friend as he 
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turned his head slowly from side to side, wondering what 
had happened. Something was wrong. What could be the 
cause of that strange feeling of weakness slowly creeping 
through him? Why were objects getting blacked-out? 
That enormous strength seemed to be going ? He had been 
through many scraps with other bear in his time, but 
nothing like this had happened then. He blinked his piggy 
eyes at his girl-friend as she sat beside him looking on help¬ 
lessly, and put up a huge paw to his eyes to brush aside the 
cause of his rapidly diminishing sight. She, poor girl, 
ambled round him moaning, and blaming herself for being a 
little too rough, even if he had started the fight. 

My bullet had done its work, and the end came when he 
fell with a groan on his side, and as his girl-friend, or widow, 
nosed round him, I rose in my bush and sent her to join him. 

The bear is the only animal that I am aware of, who is 
provided with a long thin bone in his penis. He seems to 
be a pretty lusty fellow, and it is difficult to reconcile his 
indubitable virility with such a generous provision by 
nature. In life it must have some use, but in death it makes 
a peculiar if somewhat clumsy penholder, which I have never 
been able to keep for long. Men could come and men could 
depart from my bungalow, and my penholder remained with 
me; but let a woman see it, and it was lost. I have seen 
women pick it up and examine it slyly with a slight smile of 
interest and put it down again. The next morning my 
servants would report its loss. Women could not resist 
these penholders. I know that because I lost so many, but 
I don’t know why. 

Without doubt bear, the dam'-fool animals of the jungle, 
cause more loss of life among the jungle people than any other 
animal, and the reason is that their sight and hearing is so 
poor that it is possible to tread on a sleeping bear. That 
often happens to the silent-footed people of the jungle, and 
the startled bear usually swipes the man’s face away, and 
bites him all pver the body before making off. 

A native woman was badly mauled by a bear near where 
I was shooting, and her husband asked me to do something 
about it. 

" She suffers much, sahib,” he said. 

“ When did it happen ? ” 
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, "Yesterday." 

“Take me to her.” 

"Come then,” he said gratefully, as he led the way. I 
entered the hut, and when my eyes got accustomed to the 
dark, I was horrified to see a woman on a rope bed with her 
face and scalp torn off. Ears, eyelids, and nose were gone, 
the whole mass lying inside out, with the hair resting on the 
woman’s breasts 

"Get a knife quickly,” I commanded. 

"For what purpose?” he asked suspiciously. 

"To cut that thing off, of course,” pointing to the horrible 
mass of corruption on her breasts. 

"Nay, that may not be done.” 

"Why not, fool? ” I said angrily, thinking how difficult it 
was to help these foolish people. 

"Speak, fool, why not?” 

"Because if it be removed in this life, then in her next 
life, as is ordained, she will be born without face or hair, and 
who knows,” he added gloomily, "whose wife she will then 
be?” 

Sorry as I was for the woman, I could not help grinning at 
the man’s reasoning. If I cut away her face before she died, 
he was quite sure that she would be born again without a 
face, and he feared that he might be out of luck in his next 
life and have her as a wife again. A faceless, hairless wife. 
I then said to the man: “If I may not remove the thing, 
remain with her till I return with medicine to ease the pain.” 
"Truly, sahib, but be quick for she suffers.” There was no 
need for him to tell me that for her groans proclaimed her 
pain. 

I returned a few hours later with a strong cocaine solution 
which I got at Jhootpur from the Assistant Surgeon, and 
poured part of it over that ghastly slab of torn tissue. 
Before the application of cocaine her moans had been 
terrible, but the drug brought instant relief, and she suffered 
little before she died. 

A few weeks later, I had to take part in another scalp 
injury. Boileau was the victim, and came to grief when 
trying to locate a wounded tiger from the top of a rock and 
was careless with his stance. 

During one of our trips after bear, we came across a young 
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herd-boy who casually said that he had seen a tiger slip into 1 
a small patch of jungle that morning. He hoped we would 
do something to it. 

Hastily collecting a few men, we stood at one end of the 
jungle, while the men worked their way through it towards 
us. Luck was with Boileau, and I heard the report of his 
rifle, followed immediately by the tiger’s angry '‘Whoof. 
Whoof.” I walked over to Boileau who was standing about 
a couple of hundred yards from me. He said the tiger had 
given him an easy shot, so he felt sure it was dead or wounded. 
We waited and smoked for an hour to give the tiger time to 
die, or stiffen from his wound, and then knocking out our 
pipes we got up fearfully and commenced that awful job of 
following up a wounded tiger in scrub jungle and long grass. 
We walked forward slowly side by side, and soon came on a 
trail of blood leading to the dry bed of a river. There was 
a great deal of blood mixed with lumps of flesh, so we knew 
that the animal was badly wounded and could not have 
travelled far. Every time a quail got up with a whir or a 
startled hare scurried away from almost below our feet, we 
thought it was the tiger coming for us, and up went our 
rifles. I sweated cold with fear. The palms of my hands 
grew moist, and I heard the blood surging in my ears. A 
distant thumping, like the sound of a tom-tom, turned out 
to be the beating of my heart, and my stomach seemed to 
be caving in. I was desperately anxious to retreat but 
afraid to say so. Very unwillingly, I forced myself to go 
forward with Boileau, whose strained expression as he 
peered about him, told me that he too was frightened. 

The trail ended near a large shelving rock, and as we felt 
certain that the tiger was hidden somewhere below that 
rock, we worked our way round and climbed it. X moved 
to one side and Boileau, who was looking over the side, leant 
forward to get a better view. Placing his foot on nothing, 
he clutched wildly at the air, and suddenly disappeared, 
shouting something as he went. A tracker who was stand¬ 
ing near Boileau, and armed only with a curved sword, 
leapt down to help him, and landed on his feet at Boileau’s 
side. Out came the tiger with a loud coughing roar, and 
attacked Boileau, who had dropped his rifle and was trying 
to crawl away on hands and knees with his stem wisely 
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pointing in the direction of danger. Even Boilean's ample 
stern had no attraction for the tiger, who reached forward 
and clawed at his scalp, while the plucky tracker rained 
blow after blow on the tiger’s back with his sword. The 
brute then turned on the tracker, killing him instantly. 
All this only took a few seconds, and by the time I slipped 
down tine rock and ran to their assistance, all was over. I 
saw the two bodies lying on the sand, and the tiger’s stern as 
he tried to get back to cover. Two rapid shots put an end 
to him, and I then turned to attend to Boileau and the 
tracker. The tracker was dead, and the groaning Boileau 
could not see because his scalp was lying across his eyes and 
only attached to the forehead by three or four inches of 
flesh. I gently folded back the sand-sprinkled scalp lo its 
correct place, and secured it with a handkerchief, to the 
accompaniment of Boileau’s blasphemous language, who 
unjustly cursed me for rough handling. The beaters were 
sent to the nearest village, and returned with two beds on 
which we carried the dead man to his widow, and Boileau to 
his bungalow. I sent for the Assistant Surgeon, an Indian, 
who placed Boileau face downwards on two tables, and all 
that night we picked sand particles from his scalp and head. 
Boileau was wonderfully patient with the Assistant Surgeon, 
but he possessed an uncanny knowledge of the area on which 
I was at work, and whenever I made a determined effort to 
prise out a refractory particle of sand or stubborn portion 
of embedded turf, his blasphemous threats appalled me. It 
was a hot night, and the smell of oil-lamps and bloody tissue 
under my nose often forced me to drop my tweezers to go 
out and be sick. 

Boileau improved rapidly, and in three weeks' time he 
was back at work, and the tiger skin on its way to some hefty 
girl in Scotland. I pensioned the tracker’s widow for life at 
the expense of the railway by placing her in charge of a 
level crossing. 

Our lives were not wholly occupied in shooting or watching 
other people work, for we had to return to headquarters 
occasionally to fill in certain forms which purported to give 
a detailed account of our efforts to secure the safety of 
passengers travelling by rail. On such occasions, while we 
filled in deceptive forms and chafed at the waste of time, the 
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only event in the day was the arrival of the two passenger 
trains which were timed to cross at this station in the late 
afternoon and halted for half an hour to change engines. 
All the white passengers, averaging about thirty, took the 
opportunity of stretching their legs on the long uncovered 
platform that looked like a well-kept garden. We looked 
forward to this daily event because it afforded us a chance 
of seeing new faces and an occasional talk with white 
women. There were many beautiful young Eurasian girls 
in the station, but it was considered improper to interfere 
with subordinates’ daughters. And though some of the 
girls hinted that we were slow, we knew that a life sentence 
of matrimony would be demanded for the slightest jungle 
intimacy. So the poor lads had none. 

As there was no refreshment-room at the station or dining- 
car attached to the train, Boileau and I decided to provide 
tea for the passengers and fresh milk for their children. We 
made no charge, of course, but neither Boileau nor I could 
swear that our hospitality was disinterested, because we 
earnestly hoped that these parties might become tea-traps, 
and enable us to get to know some of the pretty girls who 
stepped off the train to have tea at our expense. We felt 
confident that some extraordinary romantic affair might 
take place any day, but had an adventurous girl decided to 
break her journey and stay a few days with us, I don’t quite 
know what we should have done with her. 

Unfortunately, we got. nothing from the venture, for 
though we hung about in the background, we were too shy to 
introduce ourselves and the passengers only became aware 
that they were our guests, when they asked our servants for 
their bills as the trains were about to leave. Boileau and I 
often angrily decided to give up our unsuccessful tea-traps, 
especially when we moodily watched pretty girls chatting 
vivaciously to gallant men who were plying them with our 
tea and cakes. But we continued our efforts, whether we 
were in the station or not, because it was a j oy to be thanked, 
however occasionally, by grateful women whose children had 
for days been forced to drink unfiltered water and infected 
milk. 



CHAPTER XX 


A Yellow White Man—Ali Khan the Pathan—A 
Temple Girl 

A LI KHAN was a Pathan, a big, handsome, lustful 
scoundrel, whom I encouraged to come to my bungalow 
to relate tales of his country across the border. Sitting 
cross-legged on my veranda he would say: 

"Of what shall we speak about this night, sahib?” 

"Thy people as usual, Ali Khan.” 

"So be it. Listen then. We Pathans hate, in God’s 
Name, all idol-worshipping Hindus. May their souls be 
consumed in hell!” he added meditatively. "As thou shalt 
hear we make fine play with Hindu captives across the 
border. Once we raided a Hindu village, putting many 
men to the sword. We departed with all the young girls 
and a few men prisoners to make game with. On returning 
to our village, the men who were captives were made to 
stand in a row before us, while our women heated to a red 
heat the round iron plates that our chupatties are baked 
upon. The Hindus, seeing the plates being heated and 
not knowing what was to follow, pleaded for mercy. Then 
from behind them came armed men who smote their heads 
off with swords and, ere their bodies fell, our women 
pressed the hot plates firmly on that which remained of 
the necks.” 

“For what purpose, Ali Khan?” 

"That ye shall hear,” said he, stroking his beard and 
smiling at his thoughts. “I tell thee, sahib, thou art not 
able to think how amusingly those headless men behaved. 
Their necks being sealed with fire, they died not suddenly, 
but capered about on their knees, their sides, and backs. 
One, every now and then, even walking almost erect, but 
often walking so on hands and knees. Others lying on their 
backs wildly waving legs and arms in the air, and yea! even 
clutching the dust with fingers that twitched. When dead, 
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our women so dealt with them, that should those Hindus 
enter an infidel’s paradise, none could become fathers. 

“ Listen now to the tale of a devout and clever hakim 
(doctor) who cured small injuries and diseases that kill 
not, but seldom cured those who were severely stricken. 
Came to him one day a malik (chief) crying: ‘ I am stricken 
by a disease in the stomach, so cure me I pray thee, or I 
die in agony.’ 

“ That disease is common in my country, sahib, and those 
seized by it suffer terribly till death brings relief. The 
disease grows larger daily, and towards the end the afflicted 
part becomes hard and as large as a melon. Strong men cry 
aloud in their pain, and women who are afflicted, their cries 
are oft stifled with the sword. There is no hope, and ’tis 
better to hasten death than watch a loved one suffer. The 
malik in his agony again cried: 

"' I come to seek thy aid, hakim, so help me early, for my 
pain is great! ’ 

“ The hakim answered him: ‘ Why shouldst I cure thee ? 
Hast thou given freely to the poor? Been merciful? 
Taken no man’s wife? Raped no man’s daughter? Taken 
naught from the weak ? Answer, and in truth/ 

"‘Aye, hakim, all this I have done, for am not I a chief? ’ 
“ ‘ Go thou then, malik! For thou art condemned by thy 
own tongue. If I save thy life it is but to bring misery to 
many, so go in peace and die in misery.’ 

" Sahib, that hakim was a good and wise man, blessed by 
Allah. Is it right, think you, that the lives of those should 
be prolonged whose acts are harmful ? Who, for the good 
of others, should be dead? Whose death brings relief and 
j oy to many ? I say again, is it right ? What do thy hakims 
do in thy country in such cases, sahib ? ” 

“ In my country, Ali Khan, hakims try and prolong the 
lives of many who should never have been born,” 

“For money, sahib?” 

“Aye. Sometimes it is for money.” 

One day it was rumoured that Ali Khan was ill; home¬ 
sick; sulking; and then he broke out. 

The first news came from Boileau, who dashed one 
morning into my bungalow shouting: “ Get your gun! Get 
your gun quick!” 

M 
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“What the-?" 

“Get your gun, man! Ali Khan has gone ghazi. He is 
on his way here with a sword, and swears he will kill a white 
man before he is killed.” 

Ali Khan had turned ghazi, I learned, when he discovered 
that his mistress had been unfaithful. So, after cutting her 
throat and stabbing the two men he suspected, he deter¬ 
mined to kill a white man, and make sure of paradise with 
the certainty of many beautiful women to his own cheek. 

I grabbed up my gun, and loading it with buckshot, 
rushed out with Boileau to look for Ali Khan. As our bun¬ 
galows stood between the railwaymcn’s quarters and the 
bazaar, it seemed that one of us was due for heaven before 
the railwaymen got a look in. We made our way to Garri- 
Waller’s bungalow in case Ali Khan made that place his 
first objective, and were relieved to find that he and his 
family were away on tour. Wc then rushed to Durther’s 
place to collect him, but as there was no trace of him or his 
servants, we patrolled the road leading from the bazaar to 
the railway quarters, hoping to cut off Ali Khan if he de¬ 
cided to commence his slaughtering there. I wondered 
what Ali Khan would do to me. He was my friend, and 
wondered if that would make any difference, or if he’d treat 
me as he would the others and swipe my head off. I decided 
to take no risks and fill him with buckshot without trying 
experiments on Indian friendship. 

A frightened servant heading for the safety of the scrub 
jungle told us that the railway staff had collected all their 
families in four bungalows, and the men, armed with shot¬ 
guns, were keeping guard outside. 

Now a man running amok with a sword during the day 
is no match against an opponent armed with a gun, but 
what of the night ? I confess that the thought of Ali Khan 
at large with a sword after dark scared us, and we deter¬ 
mined to come to grips with him before night. 

About midday Boileau and I decided we would treat Ali 
Khan like a wounded animal, and track him. We routed 
out some twenty eager men from the nearest Bhil (Aborig¬ 
inal) village, and placing the men at two-hundred-yard 
intervals, we all set out to comb the station thoroughly. 
We avoided the bazaar because Ali Khan could not hide 
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there, and after searching the station, we picked np his 
tracks in the surrounding country composed of ravines and 
light jungle. 

All through that afternoon I hoped that it would not be 
my luck to come on Ali Khan suddenly, for if he pretended 
to surrender I could not fire and he, being a Pathan, would 
certainly cut me down before he could be secured. 

My luck held. One of the Bhils caught sight of him as he 
tried to slip behind a tree. The Bliil challenged, and Ali 
Khan replied with a murderous rush at the plucky little man, 
who promptly put an arrow through Ali Khan’s chest. 

She was a temple attendant, and though our friendship 
exposed us to considerable risk, I felt she was worth any risk 
that I chose to take. I first saw her when I was strolling 
in the temple garden where she was bending over the parapet 
of a well to draw water. When she straightened her back 
and looked at me I saw she was extremely beautiful, with a 
lovely body and long slim legs. Unlike most Indian women 
who imagine that coyness promotes rashness in men, she 
looked me in the eyes without attempting to avert her face. 
Then she questioned me with her eyebrows, and when I 
nodded, she smiled as she turned to the well to draw more 
water. 

On the way back to my bungalow I wondered how I could 
get into touch with her, and came to the conclusion that it 
was impossible. But while I was reading on my veranda 
that night, she appeared beside my chair. One moment I 
was alone, and the next moment I was looking up at a tall 
woman who smiled down at me. Before I could say a word 
she slipped down gracefully and sat at my feet. 

"Have you no fear, then, coming in the night like this? 
Fear of the priests, I mean," I added hastily, seeing a 
fleeting look of disappointment on her face. 

"Kay, sahib, for much is known to me of the doings in 
the temple, and because of that I have little to fear. Rather 
would they of the temple fear me. They would not dare to 
threaten.” 

1 shivered, for I knew that if there is one good reason for 
getting rid of a woman in India, it is because'she knows 
too much "of the doings in the temple," 
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"O temple girl!” I exclaimed. “That even X know. 
They would not dare to threaten, but-? ” 

She smiled as she said: “Be not afraid for my sake. I 
come and go as I wish; and none may harm me. Let us 
talk now of other matters.” 

“Speak then about the temple, for I would know of what 
happens there.” 

“Another time perhaps, sahib. Now I would talk of 
other matters.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Ourselves.” 

She left as silently as she arrived, but before leaving, 
promised to come whenever she could. 

I was curious to know something of the doings of the 
temple, and one evening when she was in a communicative 
mood, I said coaxingly: 

“Speak about the temple, pretty one.” 

“Listen then. Were I a man, I’d have chosen to be a 
priest at some such temple as I attend.” 

“Wherefore?” 

“Because the priests know no want, and many of the 
pleasures of life that others seek with difficulty and in 
secret, come walking to them openly and willingly.” 

“Make thy meaning clearer, girl.” 

“'Tis done in this manner. As thou knowest-” She 

stopped abruptly, and we both looked in the direction of a 
slight sound we heard in the garden. I rose and searched 
the garden with a lantern without discovering what had 
disturbed us, and returned with the feeling, that someone 
had been near us, listening to our talk. 

“’Tis nothing, sahib. Possibly a jackal prowling near, 
or maybe a dog. As I said, thou knowest that among 
us women in India all desire male children. If the 
first-born be a male child there is great rejoicing in the 
family, and gifts accrue to temple and priest. To have 
no child is a sore calamity, for the man blaming the 
woman and the woman the man, there is no peace in that 
house.” 

“That even I know, but what of the priests?” 

“ Patience, sahib. The priests have their appointed place 
in my tale. Other women, those with male children, pour 
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scorn on her lacking seed in her womb, and the woman’s 
misery is great.” 

“ True talk,” I said grinning, remembering my experiences. 

" Without true trial there can be no proof on whose head 
the blame should rest,” she smiled up at me, “and the 
woman, in fear of being replaced by another, for fear driveth 
away shame, makes trial in secret with a lover; or more than 
one if need be.” 

“More?” 

“ Aye! The woman, being desperate, is aware that where 
one lover fails, another may succeed. Then, if a child is 
conceived, the woman conceals the news from her husband 
till he knows her but once more, when he is told with much 
rejoicing that a child is in the womb. Many prayers are 
said; gifts made to temple and priest, and the wrong man 
is praised by all.” 

“But, girl, that can only happen to common women who 
have access to men. What of those who being so closely 
watched cannot come within a lover’s embrace?” 

She looked brightly up at me, then lowered her eyes and 
gazed thoughtfully at the floor as she whispered: “Can 
any woman be so closely guarded from enjoying her lover ? ” 

“God knows.” 

“Nay, sahib. As the river reaches the sea, be it days, 
weeks, or months in the flowing, so will a woman find her 
way to her lover.” 

“What are the roads then?” 

“There be many. Lovers disguise themselves as women 
and are carried to the houses of the women they love. Dur¬ 
ing the husbands’ absence, lovers gain entrance with the aid 
of money, which stays all tongues. Husbands have been 
drugged for the sake of a lover’s embrace. I tell thee that 
a woman in love will reach her lover, no matter how difficult 
the road.” 

“Hum!” I exclaimed thoughtfully, thinking of jealous 
men at home who are hit below the belt in spite of all the 
precautions they take. 

“But what of the temple?” 

“Women derive much help in the temple if the seed of 
husband and wife do not mix.” 

“By prayer?” 
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Meeta (Sweet) gave a merry little laugh as she replied: 
“ Many think so, for the women go by night to the temple to 
pray for male children, and if they be not utterly barren, 
they are soon rewarded with children.” 

"How is it done, if not by prayer?” 

"Are priests without feeling, sahib?” 

As I exclaimed "Phew!” with surprise, we again heard a 
slight sound in the garden, and I rose to get my revolver 
when Meeta put her hand on my arm and said 

" Have no fear, sahib. ’Tis but the same jackal, or maybe 
a dog, I tell thee, men work for the food that the priests 
may have a surfeit. Virgins are scarce where priests abound, 
for many a virginity is broken in the name of the gods.” 

" Are such things then done in thy temple? ” 

"Why not? Where else could the priests sin in safety? 
It is known to me, for have I not prepared many women for 
worship ? ” 

"Say on,” I murmured interestedly. 

“The women who come to pray for children are first sent 
to me, and I prepare them with sweet-smelling ointments, 
thereafter placing each in a dark room, where they remain 
seated on a stone. After some little time comes a voice 
whispering: 'Prepare for the god thou prayest to. Obey 
in all ways, and thy prayers will be granted.’ Then enters a 
priest, and lies with the woman if she be young and comely.” 

“And if she does not conceive?” 

“She comes again, for if she be not barren, some priest 
will be successful without doubt.” 

“And do the women pay the priests? ” 

“ Aye! Pay and feed them.” 

It then struck me that the saying "The woman always 
pays,” which has no meaning in England, originated in 
India. 

All Indians want to know if their customs are peculiar 
to India, or if similar ones prevail in England, so I was not 
surprised to hear Meeta ask: 

" Is it not the same with thy priests? ” 

"Our priests suffer greatly.” 

"Wherefore?” 

"’Tis not the young who trouble them, but aged women 
who throng around them.” 
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Meeta mistook my meaning when she exclaimed with 
scorn: 

“’'Aged women! Arree! Arree! Arree! 'Twould be 
wiser if thy priests sought for love among the young. ’Tis 
in my mind that priests both black and white be of the same 
blood. Women go with men for love or gifts, but the woman 
who goeth with a priest is paid with counterfeit money.” 

"But what of thee, Meeta? How dost thou fare in the 
matter of thy priests? ” 

" X am a virgin, sahib.” 

"What?” I exclaimed incredulously, with unpardonable 
rudeness, I fear. 

"’Tis true.” 

“Thy age?” 

“Seventeen summers, I have been a woman some six 
year's.” 

“How comes this then that thy virginity remains with 
thee?” 

“I am dedicated to one of our gods.” 

“Will thou then remain a virgin till death?" 

Meeta looked up at me, and placing a hand on my knee, 
said simply: "Answer for me, sahib.” 

Poor Meeta! She was by far the most attractive and 
intelligent Indian woman that I ever met. But one day she 
disappeared, and I never saw her again. 

Poor Meeta! You were over-bold for an Indian, and 
knew too much, so, someone who feared you probably lured 
you into the jungle, and cut your lovely throat. 

Were those sounds that we heard in the garden at night 
‘possibly a jackal, or maybe a dog,’ or was it a crafty priest 
who crept near, and heard too much? 

Some weeks later I had a grim reminder of my friendship 
with Meeta. I was reading on the veranda one night, and 
heard a slight tinkling sound which sounded as if someone 
had thrown a small object near me. 

Someone had, I stooped in my chair, and picked up 
poor Meeta's cheap little silver ring. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Loan of Half a Wife—An Hermaphrodite -— 

Jungle Toilet—A Jungle Maid 

I SUPPOSE I am one of the few men in India who paid 
a man a small sum of money for the loan of half of his 
wife for a night, and who unsuccessfully tried to possess the 
man’s better half for another wakeful night. 

It was so, however, and the arrangements were made by 
Moti (Pearl), a jungle man I found wandering in the forest, 
almost naked, and armed with a bow and arrows. I spoke 
to him, and as he knew so much of the jungle and its ways, I 
secured him to my stirrup with a length of rope. He won- 
deringly trotted home with me to become my shikari. 
Though he only stood about five feet in height, with hardly 
any flesh on his wizened little body and thighs the size of 
my forearm, he was a tireless tracker, who never wearied, 
and appeared quite fresh at the end of a twenty-mile tramp 
on a hot day. His job was to give me early news of the 
movement of tiger, panther and bear. I believe he could 
smell them, for he always knew exactly where they were and 
the place a driven animal would break cover. 

Moti came to me one morning 1 looking grave, and said: 
"The bad one has returned, sahib.” 

"What bad one?” 

"She who kills men for her young.” 

"Tiger?” 

"Nay, tendwer (panther).” 

“Where is she killing?” 

“Some ten koss (thirty miles) from here.” 

That was Moti’s way of telling me that a man-eating 
panther had returned to her old haunts and had commenced 
to kill again. 

I obtained ten days’ casual leave from Durther, and with 
Moti seated behind me on my camel, we reached the area 
where the panther was killing late that evening. For fear 
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of the panther we slept behind the thorn fence of a village 
that night, and not as usual in the open under a tree. The 
she-devil panther had killed thirty people within a radius 
of ten miles of the village, and the last kill had put fear into 
the minds of all who lived within that area. 

We were in luck, for that night while we were sleeping 
within the comparative safety of the fence, a tragedy took 
place at a neighbouring village. 

An unfortunate young girl quarrelled with her husband 
over the cooking of the evening meal and left him in anger 
to go to her parents’ jungle village some miles away. She 
got belated, and coming on a village where she was unknown, 
demanded shelter for the night. The villagers refused to 
admit her because they feared that she was the panther- in 
disguise, and anyone who opened the gate in the thorn 
fence would be seized and eaten. Over and over again they 
heard the poor girl wailingly saying she was frightened, and 
wanted to get to safety within the fence, but none took 
notice of her pitiful cries, for they were truly afraid of her. 

Some time during the night the wakeful villagers in the 
half-dozen huts, heard one shriek, and it was easy for Moti 
the next morning to reconstruct the tragedy written in the 
sand outside the fence. The girl had wandered round and 
round the village trying to find an opening in the fence. 
Finding none, she had lain down beside the fence for the 
night. A small pool of dried blood marked the place where 
she was seized, and the brute's tracks, now heavily imprinted 
in the sand, proved she had carried the girl off in her mouth. 
We found her remains about a hundred yards from the 
village beneath a tree in the jungle. They were the typical 
leavings of a panther meal, for only the stomach and fleshy 
parts of the thighs had been eaten, leaving the head, trunk, 
arms, and parts of the legs, for the brute’s next meal. 

The dead girl presented a gruesome sight as she lay on 
her back, and it horrified me to look at her wide-open eyes, 
and see the lines of terror marking mouth and forehead. 
The body was untouched from the breasts upward, but her 
slender calves had been chewed off, and the legs were only 
attached to the body by bones. 

We soon had a bed tied to the lower branches of the tree 
for me to sit on to watch over the body in case the panther 
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returned to finish her meal that night, and an hour before 
sunset I climbed on to the bed. 

While I was making myself shipshape, with water-bottle 
slung near me, and food tucked in the cleft of a branch, I 
saw Moti bend over the girl’s body and separate the fore, 
from the second finger of each hand. He then drove a bam¬ 
boo skewer well into the ground between the lingers and 
tied the fingers to the skewers. When he’d finished, he 
straightened up, and looking up at me with a grin, said: 

“She will not move now.” 

“What the hell is this tomfoolery?” I exclaimed with 
astonishment. 

“She can’t move now, sahib.” 

“But she couldn’t move before.” 

“Aye, she could,” said Moti, standing on one leg, and 
looking serious. 

“Explain, fool.” 

“It is because the spirit of the girl as well as her flesh has 
entered into the panther, and they being one now, the girl 
will warn the animal of thy presence in the tree by pointing 
a finger, I know not which, up at thee. Wherefore I have 
secured both fingers,” he said simply. “Moreover,” he 
added, as he departed, picking his way carefully across some 
thorns, “make no sound this night, for if the shaitan hears, 
she will come up to thee. Salaam, sahib, I return for thee 
ere it bo day." 

Ugh! Moti made me uneasy, and later during the night 
I tried to forget his remark “she will come up to thee,” 
which she could do as I knew in one bound. 

Darkness came, and with it silence in the village. 

Soon after the moon rose a light breeze swayed the tree, 
and the moonlight filtering through the leaves, cast dickering 
shadows on the girl’s face and lighted up the white of her 
eyes. The alternate light and shade flitting across the girl’s 
face was startling at first, for it made the face appear to be 
moving wearily from side to side. 

By this tune I was really nervous and had to breathe 
through my mouth, because both nostrils could not supply 
the air that my lungs demanded. 

Would the beast never come? Suddenly, I had a feeling 
that I was not alone. I heard no sound, but I sensed a 
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terrible something that moved without sound and saw in the 
dark. I shivered as I childishly wondered if the fear 
the girl died in, was still present and affecting me. 
Even the jungle seemed expectant, for the breeze died down, 
and the grass crickets, so noisy a few seconds before, ceased 
their chirrupings. A pall of fear hushed the jungle, and the 
regular tum-tum-tmn of a distant drum, turned out to be 
the anxious throbbing of my heart. The unnerving silence, 
suddenly broken by the wail of a restless babe in the near-by 
village, gave me an unaccountable feeling of relief; but 
almost immediately, the tell-tale snap as a dry twig broke 
under the panther’s weight told me that the suspicious beast 
was approaching her kill. 

Night brings its doubts, and I confess that I was glad 
now that Moti had pegged the girl’s fingers to the ground 
before he left. 

Gripping my rifle nervously, and breathing through my 
nose as I kept my eyes on the girl, I involuntarily shouted 
“ Good God I ” when I saw her head move gently to one side. 
Like a tired head in an uncomfortable position, it turned 
slowly and came to rest with a cheek against the ground. I 
heard a rustling in the grass as the panther bounded away at 
the sound of my voice, but lost all interest in the brute as I 
gazed at the new horror beneath me. The moon gradually 
sank behind the trees, and I was left in the dark with a dead 
girl who could move her head. Now and then I distinctly 
heard a sigh, and a slight rasping sound made me imagine 
the girl was endeavouring to free her fingers. 

Moti arrived with a party of villagers at dawn, and glanc¬ 
ing at the girl’s head said: 

“ Only a mongoose then came to feed on the body? ” 

“How do you know?” I replied, walking towards him. 

“See!” pointing with a toe, “one ear has been bitten off 
by the thief.” 

“I thought I saw the head move," I said casually. 

“ Aye. In pulling at the ear, the head fell over. Arree! ” 
he exclaimed, "behold, the thief has also eaten one of the 
fingers secured by me.” 

“I thought I heard a sound as of breathing,” I added, for 
information, 

“ They make such sounds when feeding.” . 
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I was prepared to sit over the body again that night, but 
the widower said it was high time—and it was—that the 
body was burnt, so after wrangling with the man in the hope 
of persuading him to let me have her for one more night, I 
reluctantly gave up the idea and, handing him a few rupees, 
fought my way through myriads of blow-flies. 

This panther, and I managed to kill her on another trip, 
usually leapt over the thorn fence surrounding a village, and 
creeping to a hut, tore her way through the grass sides. She 
then seized the nearest sleeper, whose shrieks of terror woke 
all in the hut, and in the confusion that followed, as men 
and women fought in the dark to keep away from the beast, 
she picked up her victim and leapt the fence. But she sel¬ 
dom had time to kill outright in the hut, and the terrified 
villagers said that the victim’s cries for help became fainter 
and fainter till they gradually died out in the distance. 

It was on this shooting trip that we came across an 
hermaphrodite. 

He, she, or they, were touring through the jungle villages, 
exhibiting themselves for a price, when Moti and I came on 
the scene, and saw them standing in the centre of a crowd of 
aboriginals of both sexes and their children. 

Moti, who was a bargainer, bought a short peep for one-third 
of a penny, but as I was charged eightpence I insisted on a 
private view and, taking the exhibit to one side, waited for 
the fall of the curtain. 

Slipping off her sari, she stood naked, and I saw a comely, 
well-developed young girl, who was also a man. She was 
a bashful young thing, and not a bit proud of her equipment, 
and complained that her avaricious parents made her expose 
herself for money. 

She also confessed she was human, but as neither Moti 
nor I could do anything to help this self-contained little 
creature, I doubled her fee. 

I learnt from Moti that all women were afraid of her, 
and trying to puzzle that out made my head ache. 

Drinking unboiled water is one of the chief causes of 
dysentery in India, and because only fools do so, it was just 
a matter of time before I developed the symptoms of "that 
universal and distressing complaint ” against which a popular 
brand of toilet paper, much used in India, warns us. 
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I seldom carried a tent when shooting, and was content 
to sleep under a tree, and eat food purchased in villages. I 
moved too fast to trail a cook and cooking-pots, and as Moti 
was fax too dirty to be trusted, I relied on some village woman 
to supply my wants. A bowl of lentils served with hot 
vegetable curry, and unleavened bread fried in butter, 
made a most delicious meal. Then tired out after a twenty- 
mile tramp, with a coat for a pillow, I slept under the stars 
till dawn, when Moti woke me. 

A cup of tea in an enamel cup was all I required for break¬ 
fast, for I never ate more than one meal a day, and that at 
night. One meal a day improved my wind, and though it 
gave me the waist-line of a girl, frugal living enabled me to 
keep up with the indefatigable Moti, who trotted and seldom 
walked. 

If a stream flowed near our camping spot, I took a morning 
dip, taking care to trim my stern towards the village maidens 
.who came to see if the shameful legends concerning the 
persons of white men were true. 

We were returning one evening to our primitive camp 
near a village, with Moti trotting ahead, when he stopped 
dead, and I barged into him. Without pointing, or saying 
a word, the wise little man inclined his head to give me 
the directional line my eyes followed, and I saw a tiger, with 
his head down, and belly almost touching the ground, trying 
to slink away unobserved. I took a quick shot to which he 
responded with one " Whoof ” as he put up his tail, and was 
gone. 

We followed his tracks till dark, but as he was then still 
going strong, and losing very little blood, we decided to 
retreat and follow him up the next day. We spent the 
following day searching for the beast in a narrow, sun-baked 
valley strewn with rocks, and by the evening I was done in, 
with an empty water-bottle, and a throat as sticky as the 
neck of a gum bottle. Moti was sent back to find water. 
He returned oozing water, with the welcome news that he 
had found what he called sweet water not far away. Lying 
on my stomach, with my face partly submerged in the green, 
surface slime, I lowered the pool’s level considerably before 
my thirst was quenched, and when I rose and walked away, 

I squelched like a partly filled hot-water bottle. 
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As it was too late to get back to the village where we left 
our kit, we quartered, ourselves on the nearest village, where 
a woman prepared a meal for ns, and I turned in on a patch 
of straw in the open. 

It was a hot moonlighL night and I fell asleep at once. 
Yet, time after time, something woke me. I sat up to adjust 
the straw, and was surprised to see a naked girl lying near 
me, and her parents a little further away. I thought the 
heat had caused her to throw off her sari while she was 
asleep, but while I looked at her, I saw an eyelid twitch, 
and then I discovered the cause of my repeated wakening. 

That yormg girl had a long piece of straw between her 
fingers, and was trying to make me take an interest in her 
by gently inserting the straw in my ear. 

She was a determined young optimist! 



CHAPTER XXII 


Railwaymen—Monkey Freight—-An Inspection 

T\y|"Y duties were to tour over some two hundred miles 
-LVJl of railway in an old four-wheeled brake-van converted 
into a kitchen and living-room, to see that the track, signals, 
bridges, and all railway works, were properly maintained for 
the safety of the travelling public. The fact that no serious 
accident occurred during my tune speaks highly for all my 
subordinates. Good as the men were, these Eurasian adults, 
who possessed the mentality of children and were equally 
lovable, gave us trouble at times, and if some of the com¬ 
mon events which take place on Indian railways occurred 
in England, they would make front-page news. 

Take the case of Bill, an uxorious Eurasian driver, coupled 
to a young wife whose attractions gave her many reasons 
for looking forward to the occasions when her husband was 
absent on duty. One good-looking reason lived in an 
adjoining bungalow. Bill, being much in love, was the only 
man in the station who felt his wife was lonely during his 
absence, and it was not until one of Mrs. Bill’s best friends 
roused his suspicions with a hint, that he decided to make 
certain. 

Bill was booked out by a night train, and after stopping 
the train about a mile from the station, walked back to 
his bungalow to see if his suspicions were well founded. 

They were. 

He found his neighbour very much at home with his wife, 
and being a brawny fellow, Bill placed the adulterer on the 
sick list for ten days. After dealing with his wife, Bill 
strolled back to the train, and made up lost time by driving 
furiously, and breaking every speed restriction on the 
section. 

The monthly dances held at the railway institute were 
another cause of trouble. These dances were very popular, 
but they coincided with a peculiar monthly complaint 
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contracted by far too many men who fell ill on the eve of a 
dance, but who recovered in time to attend. These scrim- 
shankers imposed on the Indian Assistant Surgeon, but 
when trains were cancelled on the day of a dance owing to 
staff being absent on sick leave, something had to be done 
to put a stop to the scandal. 

The Chief Medical Officer, a sporting Irishman, thought of 
a plan, and arrived by train at our station on the morning of 
a swagger fancy dress dance. The usual squad of malinger¬ 
ers, who sauntered to the hospital to collect their sick certi¬ 
ficates, were surprised to find the Chief Medical Officer 
waiting for them, and more than surprised, after his cursory 
examination, to know that they were all very ill. So ill, in 
fact, that they were made to attend a sick parade at the 
hospital an hour before the dance, where they were liberally 
dosed with about half a pint of nastiness. All the invalids 
turned up at the dance, and all brought an overwhelming 
smell of onion with them. There was no getting away from 
that smell, and many imaginative women with streaming 
eyes, left their partners, indignantly upbraiding them for 
coming to a dance on a diet of onions. The unfortunate sick 
men, turned away from the dance, tried to invade the bar, 
but the hostile reception that they immediately encountered, 
drove them home. 

“What did you pour into those fellows last night, Doc? ” I 
asked, the next morning. 

“ Asafcetida.’’ 

“But, does asafcetida cause wind, besides stinking of raw 
onion? ” 

“No. I added the belching mixture as an afterthought.” 

After one more attempt to defeat our C.M.O., the 
malingerers gave in, because they did not know what was 
coming next, and feared greatly. 

On that occasion the malingerers had to remain at home, 
and missed the dance, because the Doc dosed each man with 
seven grains of calomel on the morning o,f the dance, and 
a sorry-looking lot of knock-kneed, washed-out invalids 
reported for duty the next morning. 

One of our drivers, much to his disgust, was transferred 
from the broad gauge to a narrow gauge section of the rail¬ 
way, and ended his career on what he contemptuously called 
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a toy railway. Seething with indignation at the degrading 
job of having to drive a diminutive engine instead of the 
monster he was accustomed to, the clown acquired a jockey’s 
outfit and arrived with his train at a crowded junction astride 
the boiler, urging the engine on with whip and spur as he 
bent forward jockey-like. 

Possibly the most curious request I ever received was an 
indent for fifty covered goods wagons from a Jain community. 

“It’s about those monkeys, sir,” said the spokesman. 

“What about them?” I asked suspiciously, knowing that 
Jains do not take life, and fearing that they wanted me to 
do so. 

" The bazaar is full of them, sir, and many young ones are 
issuing daily from their mothers.” 

“Well? I can’t stop that, can I?” 

“No, sir. But they eat everything. Our crops, our 
grain, and they even enter our homes to steal. Without 
your help we will be ruined.” 

“What can I do?” 

“We want you to deport them.” 

“Deport them?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

“How?” 

“We have arranged with the Bhils to catch them in traps, 
and have come to ask you to set aside fifty covered wagons 
to load them in. We will pay monkey freight, of course.” 

“ But where shall I unloose fifty wagon-loads of monkeys ? ” 

“Anywhere you like, sir. We are prepared to pay the 
freight up to one hundred miles in either direction.” 

"If I unload them in the jungles, the poor things will die 
of starvation,” said I lyingly, not wanting to deal with this 
traffic. 

“ We could not allow that, sir.” 

“Then where do you suggest?” 

“Unload them at night, sir.” 

“Goon.” 

“ Yes! ” they all j abbered excitedly. “ In the dark! ” 

“I see! You want me to dump them at some neigh¬ 
bouring city, and in the dark? ” 

“ Yes! Yes! The people will not know where they came 
from, and we shall be relieved.” 

N 
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As I refused to consider the idea of decanting some two 
thousand screaming, fighting monkeys, in the dark, on some 
unfortunate city, the disappointed Jains salaamed politely, 
and retired to think out some other way of dealing with 
their trouble. 

Swatting flies idly in my office one afternoon, I got a chit 
from Durther informing me. that Parker, head of all the 
railways in India, intended to inspect our district, and 
would I make certain that all was present and correct 
when the great man arrived. The chit also hinted that this 
was not going to be an ordinary inspection, where the inspect¬ 
ing officers sit in a luxurious coach at the end of a special 
train asking dam' fool questions and getting evasive replies, 
while the engine-driver does his best to lower the speed record 
so as to get the silly business over as quickly as possible. 

This was going to be the real thing, and I had to be pre¬ 
pared to trolley Parker on a push-trolley over my sub¬ 
division; and because Parker was anxious to see how we 
juniors lived, I had to feed him and put him up at my 
bungalow. 

Now I lived hard, and fed on what the cook could buy in 
the bazaar, and it scared me to know I had to entertain a 
man accustomed to the best that Simla could produce, so I, 
strolled over to Boileau’s office to find out how the news 
affected him. 

"I expected you," growled Boileau. "Damn the man, 
coming so soon. He is hot on waste, so I’ve given orders to 
pick up and return to store all brass and copper scrap lying 
about the yard. Plow about you? ” 

‘' That's what I came to see you about. I have to feed the 
brute. Got any tips on feeding ?" 

Boileau grinned. "My first tip to you is to cancel all 
shooting arrangements, order your trolley to bo ready at 
once, and try to get to know some of the outlying parts of 
your sub-division before Parker arrives," 

That made me think. It would have looked bad if I was 
a trifle uncertain as to where my sub-division began or 
ended, so I decided to scout round on my trolley, memorize 
all stations in my charge and have a look at some of the 
remote places in order to be able to recognize them when 
trolleying with Parker. 
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"But what about feeding him?" 

"Go down to Jeejeebhoy’s store in the bazaar, and take 
your pick of the tinned stuff, and bottles of drink.” 

" My hat! That’s going to cost a lot.” 

"Yes, but it will be cheaper in the end. Feed him well, 
and you will probably just avoid the sack.” 

I strolled thoughtfully to Jeejeebhoy’s store, where I 
ordered wine, whisky, brandy, gin, and many tins of jam, 
vegetables, bacon, fish and fruit on the open or return 
principle. All opened bottles or tins were to be paid for in 
time, and unopened food or drink returned to Jeejeebhoy. 

When the stores arrived at my bungalow I was rather 
puzzled, and so were my servants. The bottles of drink 
looked all right, but many of the aged tins had lost their 
labels, so we could only guess at the contents by their shape. 
Even the shape was not always a good guide, some were 
under pressure, and bulged fiercely at the ends. These we 
handled very carefully, because they looked as dangerous as 
bombs. One was accidentally dropped by a nervous servant 
and it immediately commenced to make a loud hissing 
sound. Before we could take cover, all my dogs rushed 
into the small store where we were trapped thinking they 
had a cat to deal with, and set about that tin. Dog after 
dog retreated hastily after one sniff, and the whole pack, 
with defeated tails, growled savagely at the tin as they 
glanced reproachfully up at me. 

Everyone was sick with anxiety at the thought of Parker’s 
inspection, and Durther went down with fever when Parker 
, arrived, so he took no part in my trying ordeal. 

I fed Parker that night, and also Boileau, whom X only 
invited to dinner because I hoped he would help to change 
the subject when the conversation became embarrassingly 
technical. Boileau, who could drink any given quantity, 
suddenly developed a liking for wine, and I groaned as I 
tried to follow the conversation while counting the cost, as 
bottle after bottle was opened and became my property. 

I set off with Parker at six the next morning on our dismal 
three-day tour with a bad headache and a hobnailed liver. 
I think Parker’s liver was not all that it might have been for 
he was often abusively garrulous. He seldom got off the 
trolley to inspect any work closely, but was content to fire 
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questions at me without always checking my replies, and the 
tip I learned soon after I arrived in India proved most 
valuable. It was impressed on me never to say “I don’t 
know” to any question, because any reply, even if inaccur¬ 
ate, is better than the truth. So, when Parker growled: 

“What’s the depth of that well? ” 

“Sixty feet, sir,” satisfied him. 

“When were those signals painted?” 

Estimating the probable date by the look of the paint, I 
replied promptly: “Nine months ago.” 

“ Humph! Looks like scamped work. 

“That bridge looks far too big for the waterway.” 

“No, sir, I checked it with the catchment area shown on 
the ordnance map.” 

“The map’s wrong then. Lot of low joints about,” he 
truthfully said. 

I pretended not to hear as I fiddled with the brake. 

Gang after gang lined up at the side of the track as we 
passed, and greeted me like a friend they had not seen for 
years, but Parker thought they were welcoming him, so that 
danger was overcome. 

We halted for lunch at one small station, and the fool 
station-master, an Indian, came up to me and said: 

" You, remember, sir, the last time you were here—last last 
er-” 

“Shut up, you fool!” I whispered savagely, not wanting 
Parker to hear, and correlate the dates of my inspections. 

“But, sir-” 

“What does he want? ” interrupted Parker. 

“He is reminding me that his quarters need repairing,” I 
said hastily, glaring at the station-master, who retired hurt. 

Parker was not a fool, and unbuttoned me very skilfully 
when he asked casually: 

“ Get much shooting here ? ” 

In my eagerness to impress him, I spoke of my shooting 
trips; minutely described the country on both sides of the 
track for miles inland. I told him of many nights in trees 
sitting over kills, and gave him a lengthy dissertation on the 
manners and customs of the Bhils. 

He listened patiently, and quietly said: “You seem to 
have a remarkable knowledge of the country, young man, 
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especially of the more distant hills. Do you find time for 
work?” 

That inspection cost me a lot. Parker ate up two weeks’ 
salary and between us we drank half a dozen week-end 
shooting trips and the camel I was saving up to buy. But 
when I read his inspection report, stating emphatically that 
all junior engineers were obviously overpaid, because he 
found that they lived far too extravagantly, I put down the 
report feeling mentally bruised, and rode pensively to 
Jeejeebhoy to try and persuade him to accept payment in 
small instalments. Flies settled on my language as I rode. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Home-ward Bound—Mora Medical Work—Doctors 
Do Tell—A Mad Major—England I—Disillusioned 

A FEW weeks after drinking from a slimy pool, I suspected 
that something serious was wrong with me, because 
my stomach ached continuously and I lost weight, but I 
was in no doubt that I was far from well when I had to down 
tools from ten to twelve times a day. 

The Assistant Surgeon diagnosed diarrhoea, and took 
stringent measures to Curb that complaint, whereas I had 
contracted dysentery, a disease that requires the opposite 
treatment, and between nature demanding free vent, and 
the Assistant Surgeon’s costive efforts, I was torn between 
two stools. 

Although India kills at long range, it was thought that a 
trip to England would cure me, so I caught the first ship I 
could from Bombay. 

I thought I had left my medical practice on shore when I 
boarded the ship, but I was wrong. My patient was a 
naval surgeon from a sloop in the Persian Gulf, who was 
being invalided home with boils. 

These sores, wrongly called boils, are known as Bagdad 
sores if obtained in Mesopotamia. When collected in 
Bombay they become Mango boils, and on the Frontier of 
India they are sores once more; but they all look alike, and 
last for years with luck. 

Soars, the naval surgeon, had foolishly taken to morphia 
to alleviate his sufferings, and when I met him, he was 
injecting himself with morphia three times a day. It was 
only because he had stabbed himself between boils in all 
parts within reach, and wanted someone to push the needle 
into unexplored and inaccessible areas, that he reluctantly 
let me into his secret. Fearing to consult the ship's surgeon, 
Who would ration the doses, he came to me for help. An¬ 
other reason why he picked on me was because we were both 
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in the running for a pretty young grass-widow who was 
travelling with us. 

An hour before an injection was due, Soars became listless, 
morose, and a thoroughly dull fellow. Half an hour after I 
had jabbed a needle into him he became bright, and the 
best of fellows, with a fund of excellent stories. 

During one of his cheerful moods he came to me, and like 
the stout fellow he was, placed his whole morphia outfit in 
my hands, and implored me, however hard he might plead, 
to be firm and reduce the quantity and number of daily 
injections. 

What a time that fellow gave the grass-widow and myself! 

He wheedled, threatened, swore, and even broke down 
and cried for an injection when I tried to reduce the number. 
In fact he became a thoroughly unprincipled fellow, for I 
caught him in my cabin one afternoon searching my trunks for 
his outfit. When I told the grass-widow, she suggested that 
the drugs and syringe be placed in her cabin, a suggestion I 
adopted immediately, because I was getting very fond of her. 

Towards the end of the voyage we managed to reduce the 
dosage slightly, but not the number of injections, and though 
I saw much qf the grass-widow at home, Soars vanished ’ 
soon after the vessel docked, and it was years later that I 
heard he had entered a nursing home, where he was cured 
of the habit. 

The ship's surgeon, like all ship doctors, was an excellent 
fellow, and we often met in his cabin for a yarn. 

I was alone with him one evening when he said quietly: 

“I took on this job because I wanted to live a bit longer,” 
and reaching out for the decanter, poured out a two-man 
drink, which he swallowed in a gulp. 

" Among my patients was a young fellow I suspected was 
consumptive.” 

" Phthisis ? ” I enquired, trying to speak the same language. 

"Yes,” he grinned. "So I took a swab from his throat 
and prepared a slide for microscopic examination, and for 
no reason, swabbed my throat, and sent away both slides.” 

Helping himself, again like two men, he gulped, and 
continued. 

"His report was negative. Mine? Yes. I had con¬ 
sumption, I beg your pardon, phthisis, without knowing it. 
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So I sold my practice and took on this job where I can get 
all the fresh air that I need.” I made a few sympathetic 
grunts, and in order to change the subject said: 

“Tell me, doc, is it true you never visit a woman patient 
unless you are accompanied by a stewardess? ” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Don’t know. Someone in the smoke-room, I suppose,” 

" Well—I had one fright when visiting a woman at night.” 

"Tell me!” I exclaimed eagerly, 

"There is not much to tell, except that women are 
women, but doctors can’t afford to be men.” 

"Yes?” 

"You see, a doctor has no chance if a woman brings a 
serious charge against him. Innocent or guilty, any shipping 
company would discharge him.” 

"But he can appeal to the General Medical Council.” 

"The G.M.C.?” 

"Yes.” 

He laughed. "Appeal to that collection of ferrets. My 
lad, every senile blighter among them is dead from the waist 
in all directions, and quick, like all old men who have lost 
their opportunities, to condemn.” 

"But what about the fright you had? ” 

"I'll tell you. During one voyage I had a rich young 
widow as a patient. She was a gold mine to me. Her 
trouble, which she enjoyed, was imaginary ill-health. She 
summoned me one night, and complained of pain in her 
chest, so I sounded her back, and finding nothing wrong, 
turned aside for her to adjust her nightdress to enable me to 
examine her chest. Now it does not take a woman long to 
pull up her nightdress, does it?” 

I refused to catch his look of enquiry, and blushed at the 
whisky in my glass. 

He smiled. “That young woman took a long time to 
make herself presentable. I heard the mattress wong, and 
the rustle of bed-clothes before she whispered: 'I’m ready, 
doctor,’ 

"I turned and saw she had nothing on, and before I could 
prevent it she had flung her arms round my neck, and nearly 
pulled me down.” 

"Yes?” 
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“No! Blast you,” he exploded, but he wrongly read my 
thoughts. 

“ Have another drink and I’ll tell you of an amusing case 
I had on a voyage from China.” 

“Another woman?” 

“No. My patient was a gunner major, and it did not 
take me long to know he was shamming madness, though I 
never discovered his motive. He was accompanied by a 
giant of a man, an orderly, who slept in the major’s cabin, 
and seldom left him. The two prowled the decks together, 
the major leading, followed closely by his orderly in case the 
mad major gave trouble. Every now and then we heard 
the major shout: 

“' Orderly! ’ 

“‘Yes, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Cigarette 1 ’ 

“The orderly placed one between the major’s lips. 

“'Light!' bellowed the major. 

“‘Right, sir.’ 

“ Then the pair marched off again, and when the cigarette 
was finished came the command: 

“‘Orderly!’ 

“‘Sir?’ 

“ ‘ Ash-tray.’ 

“‘Here, sir,’ replied the orderly, holding out his calloused 
palm into which the major stubbed the glowing cigarette- 
end. 

“The orderly smiled when I had an opportunity of ex¬ 
amining his palm, and said: '’E don’t notice, sir, but I 
pinches them cigs out ’afore they burns me. ’E never does 
it when we are alone, only when folks are looking. Queer 
card 'e is, sir. When we are alone 'e laughs and laughs to 
’isself.’ 

“The major went too far on the night that he frightened 
the padre, but I managed to get sense into him later. 

“A railed-in gallery, set with chairs and ferns in pots 
where passengers took coffee after dinner, overlooked the 
dining-saloon about fifteen feet below. During dinner one 
night we were startled to hear the major bellow: ‘Padre, say 
“damn! ’” We looked up, and there was the major leaning 
over the railings in the gallery, with an immense pot of ferns 
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clasped in both hands and poised directly over the un¬ 
fortunate padre’s head. It seemed obvious that if the padre 
refused to say ‘damn’, the mad major was prepared to drop 
the pot on his head. I can tell you no one spoke, and the 
padre must have done a lot of serious thinking, and some 
mental calculation. Just one little word would save him. 
To everyone’s relief, a huge pair of hands came from behind 
the major, and closing on the pot, removed it and the major 
at the same time. 

“After dinner I sent for the major and had a heart-to- 
heart talk with him. I told him I knew he was shamming, 
and unless he gave me his word that he would not play the 
fool again, I’d expose him when wc got home. He was 
startled when accused of shamming, and promised not to 
be a nuisance, but as he left my surgery, he smilingly said: 

“‘Doc, if my orderly had not been so quick in removing 
that pot, how long do you think the padre would have 
stuck it out before saying “damn!”?”' 

England! 

Could this wonderful land be real? The colour of the 
grass! Could that emerald green be natural? The fields 
with their neatly-trimmed hedges. Sheep, cattle, pigs and 
chickens, all looking like prize-winners. Look! Fields of 
buttercups and daisies. The railway banks, a riot of wild 
flowers. A cornfield alight with scarlet poppies. God! 
What a land. Can that tiny river be the Thames ? Surely 
not, it seemed a mighty river when last I saw it. I felt I 
could go down on my knees and eat bits of England. Then 
the girls. Were those complexions natural? They must 
he. How I longed to kiss every pretty girl I saw, and what 
a fool a man was to leave a country like this! 

In my exuberance at being home again I loved everyone. 
I overtipped porters at Victoria Station, presented an indig¬ 
nant barmaid with five shillings, insisted on paying twice 
the fare to an astonished cab-driver who drove me to Pad¬ 
dington, and raised the suspicions of the guard of the train, 
who tried to find me a compartment to myself, by giving 
him a sovereign, with orders to fill my compartment with all 
the pretty girls he could collect. 

No time to stop in London. Cornwall for me with its 
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rugged, cruel coast, I was heading for a little sea-ldssed 
fishing village where I was born, and developed web-feet 
with the fisher boys. Where it was too much trouble to 
walk round a U-shaped bend on the coast, far easier to swim 
across. Where, as a boy of ten, I crept into the life-boat 
one stormy night, and did all a man of ten could to help save 
the crew of a sailing ship wrecked on an outlying island. 
Where I stole apples, robbed lobster pots at night, netted 
trout, and spent nights at sea with the fishing fleet. To 
this day the smell of lobster pots, the bilge of fishing boats 
and nets drying in the sun, awaken glorious memories. 

Home at last among my own people, and what a reunion! 
I went from house to house embracing and being embraced 
by the old people. The same with their daughters, only 
a longer and less son-like embrace. Down to the cove, 
consuming much beer and tobacco with the fisher lads, now 
grown up and possessing boats of their own. Admiring 
babies, the children of many of my old flames. 

X was in love with everyone. 

As my aunts had left, I rented rooms from a widow and 
her pretty young daughter Betty, a tall girl with slender 
legs, copper-coloured hair, fair skin, and hazel eyes. I wanted 
to see more of her. 

After being waited on by Indians I felt uneasy when Betty 
waited on me, and time after time much to her surprise I 
found myself rising from my chair when she entered my sit¬ 
ting-room. It amused her when I insisted on cleaning my 
shoes. Somehow it pained me to see a lovely white girl doing 
jobs that only menials of the lowest class undertake in 
India. 

It did not take me long to find out that there was some¬ 
thing wrong with my people—or was something wrong with 
me? They had little interest in anything unconnected 
with the village. A sprained ankle was news, whereas a 
devastating catastrophe abroad was a passing incident. 
London was a city of prostitutes, pimps, and sneak thieves 
and the most respected villagers were chapel folk. 

I arrived home full of enthusiasm and the joy of life, 
and bounded into their lives like a joyous pup among 
grown dogs, and of course suffered the treatment that 
joyful pups receive among their elders. 
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Of course, it was I who had altered, and not these slow- 
thinking, honest-to-God people, smugglers all, who were 
still living a couple of hundred years behind the times. A 
staunch people, suspicious of all strangers, generous, quick¬ 
tempered, and with a bitter hatred of all foreigners whether 
French or Devonian. 

I felt like a damped squib, and as unwanted, yet I was 
overflowing with affection for them all. 

Sadly disillusioned, I decided to pack up and expend my 
energy in London, for no one was interested in me or what I 
had seen or done. 

I was sorry to leave Betty, because she responded to my 
moods as only red-headed girls can. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Cases of an Amateur Magistrate 

O N my return to India I was instructed to collect staff, 
tools and plant, and move out as soon as possible to 
build a bridge across one of India’s many holy rivers in the 
jungles of the Central Provinces. It took me two weeks to 
collect all I required. Then I set off for the bridge site, 
across some two hundred miles of broken country, with my 
horses, dogs and servants. 

It did not take long to collect a labour force of about 
seven thousand men, women and children; build my bunga¬ 
low, sink wells for drinking water, and lay out village 
settlements on both banks of the river. 

In order to avoid religious riots, all Hindus were settled 
on one bank, and Mohammedans on the other. A Hindu 
priest and a Mohammedan mullah were appointed to care 
for the people’s spiritual needs, and appeared on my books 
as additional clerks. We also built a temple, and a mosque, 
which were not provided for in the bridge estimates, and duly 
appeared in the accounts as unforeseen expenditure on 
additional earthwork. 

It would be interesting to know how much expenditure 
has been incurred on unauthorized works on railway con¬ 
struction in India, and entered in the accounts as extra 
earthwork. I once built a nice swimming-bath in a small 
station, which was greatly appreciated by all, and appeared 
with some truth in the accounts as a brick soak-pit. Then 
again I had not the heart to resist the tearful pleading of an 
old Roman Catholic priest whose tiny church was disinte¬ 
grating, and gave my contractor orders to rebuild it. When 
the contractor handed me the bill I calculated that I should 
draw no salary for two years if I paid, so a little bridge, 
through which no water ever flows, is said to be situated 
in a remote part of India. Misallocation of accounts is a 
very catching disease! 
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Soon after the work commenced the people unanimously 
made me their magistrate and, as I had no say in the matter, 
I modestly accepted their ruling and became the supreme 
judge over my people. I possessed no legal powers, and 
had no knowledge of the law. But I felt I ought not to 
refuse the offer, because a judge’s job seemed simple and I 
could right the wrong without endangering life, as I was 
sometimes accused of doing during my medical career. 

After the day’s work, my court was held beneath a large 
tree and all cases walked, were carried, or forcibly dragged 
before me. 

The court maintained two clerks, although we kept no 
records, and if an old case came on again for further hearing, 
we relied on our memories. 

Both clerks were babus in my office during the day, and 
only assumed office when cases had to be dealt with. The 
two holy men, priest and mullah, became counsel. They 
too possessed no knowledge of the law, but their religious 
authority made the court all powerful. Anyone could be¬ 
come a juror, and the audience, composed of a couple of 
hundred men, women and children sitting in a circle round 
the court on the sand, joyfully appointed themselves the jury. 

Unlike courts at home, applause was welcomed in my 
court, partly because I liked it and partly because it en¬ 
couraged me to think that my decisions were correct, 
Occasionally, however, I found to my annoyance, that much 
applause proved I had convicted the unpopular innocent 
instead of the guilty favourite. No lasting harm was done 
in such cases, for if I became suspicious I promptly reversed 
my former judgment. 

Leave to appeal against my judgments to a real court 
was rarely asked and never granted. One bellicose litigant 
whose case I dismissed, threatened to appeal to the district 
magistrate. Both clerks, however, leapt at him for contempt 
of court, and by manipulating an ear brought him to reason. 
I fined the idiot for contempt and though he stubbornly 
refused to pa.y at first, some stalwart jurors pulled off his 
turban (an Indian’s prirse) and handed in the correct amount. 

All fines were collected on the spot and paid to the sweet¬ 
meat merchant, a shrewd man backed by public opinion, who 
had no difficulty in converting scraps of paper into cash. 
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On Sundays the week’s takings were converted into sweets, 
to be distributed among the children who attended court 
regularly. It often amused the court, when imposing a 
small fine for a trivial offence, to hear childish voices excitedly 
exclaim: “Ore, sahibl Ore luggowl” (More, sahib! Hit 
him with more!) because they knew that heavy fines pro¬ 
duced more sweets. 

Every litigant could appeal to the court against the 
court’s decision at any time, which was considered very fair 
by all, and it was not uncommon for the court to reverse its 
former judgment on fresh evidence, procured some months 
later. When that involved hardship to either litigant, the 
poor-box (earthwork account) was raided, and the aggrieved 
party compensated. 

Some months after I had been sitting regularly, with no 
long or short vacation, the magistrate of the district, a fellow 
of about my own age, whose cases I had been hearing with¬ 
out his knowledge, spent a night with me, and as we smoked 
in our easy chairs after dinner, he said: 

"My lad, I’ve been thinking things over. Since you came 
to my district to build a bridge that nobody wants with a 
horde of litigious barbarians, the work in my court has been 
considerably increased.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed with surprise. 

“Yes, it has. Well, I’ve ”—he said pompously—" decided 
to grant you third class magisterial powers.” 

" What’s that mean ? ” 

" It means that you will become a third class magistrate, 
and take all petty cases off my hands.” 

I sat up in my chair and exclaimed: "Don’t he an ass! 
Your work has not been increased by what you call my 
litigious barbarians. They refuse to attend your court, 

1 and, my son, I am already a magistrate, with powers that 
few magistrates possess.” 

It was his turn to sit up on his chair and exclaim: " What 
the hell do you mean ? ” 

"I’ll tell you, I'm the low court, high court, court of 
appeal, supreme court, and Privy Council—legal and sanitary 
—rolled into one. I judge all cases that care to come to 
me from petty offences to murder.” 

"Good God! You’re not in earnest, are you?" 
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“Very much/’ I replied firmly. 

“But it can’t be done! It’s impossible! You have no 
power to judge or punish any man, and if you are playing 
the ass with the law in these parts, I’ll have to stop it.” 

Calming him with a drink, I tried to explain our relative 
positions. 

“Of course I’ve no powers to judge or punish anybody, 
but I don’t require powers, because the people come to me 
with their troubles. And, don’t wince, some of the people 
of your district have been known to attend my court.” 

“Your what?” he exclaimed. 

“ Court, I said.” 

“Carry on. This begins to get interesting.” 

“ Right! With the assistance of two men of God, a couple 
of clerks from my office and all the onlookers, I deal out 
justice under a tree.” 

“Great guns!” 

“ The people don’t have to come to me, and I hold no court 
till cases arrive under the tree and ask where I am to be 
found. I own no police to be bribed and no orderlies to be 
tipped before a litigant can get his case heard.” 

“But, if you sentence a man to a month’s jail, and have 
no police, how can you enforce the sentence?” 

“ I’m coming to that. As I was saying, I have no one to 
be bribed, and pleaders are barred from my court.” 

“The devil they are!” 

“Yes, I made that rule at the earnest request of the 
mullah who, when we held our first court, said: ‘Sahib, do 
not thou countenance a pleader in this our court, for it is 
known to all men that hair groweth in the palm of an honest 
lawyer’s hands.’ Are you a lawyer by the way ? ” 

“It’s immaterial,” snorted the magistrate. 

“Sorry. I forgot that some of you fellows are lawyers.” 

“You utter fool. Can't you see that when this gets out, 
you will get it in the neck? ” 

“Why? I'm not paid, and if the people choose to come 
to me instead of having to pay to go before you, what harm 1 
am I doing?” 

“Harm? Good God! You know nothing about the 
Indian Penal Code, and are probably handing out injustice 
with both hands every day.” 
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I sat upright angrily, furious to be told I was dealing out 
injustice. "If, through lack of knowledge of the Indian 
Penal Code, I am being unjust,” I retorted indignantly, 
"why in hell do the people come to me? I think I can 
reply to my own question. It’s because of your bloody 
I.P.C. that the poor devils come to me. You should have 
Indian Penal Codes, not a code, for surely even a legal mind 
can realize that the justice on the frontier should differ 
from justice among aboriginals. I have been elected by 
the people, and though I often feel like an exhibit, and act 
like a witness, I am impartial. I allow no claim for alleged 
offences. The accused either committed the crime or he did 
not, and in the case of slander, the defence is not allowed to 
hedge by pleading that the words complained of are not 
admitted, or that they were not defamatory if admitted, 
or that they were privileged and justified. No such balder¬ 
dash is allowed in my court.” 

"Sounds very wonderful,” he replied annoyingly, “but 
you are only playing with law.” 

"The law!” I exclaimed scornfully. "Just think of the 
law in our own land, and what we ourselves have to say about 
it. ‘The law’s a hass.’ ‘The law’s delays.' ‘One law for 
the rich, another for the poor.’ ‘ Only a fool goes to law.' 
‘Don't go to law, settle out of court.' If we referred to the 
church as we do to our laws, do you think we should have 
had the cheek to build a single church in India? Just 
think, man, and bow your lawyer’s head with shame. What 
does this sound like? ‘The church is an ass.’ ‘Onechurchfor 
the rich, another for the poor.' ' Only a fool goes to church.’ 

"Now listen and don’t laugh. With the aid of the holy 
men I try to make my punishments fit the delinquent, not 
the crime.” 

"I seem to have heard that sort of thing before.” 

"You probably have, but I practise it. Before I tell you 
of some of my cases, have you ever heard of the ordeal by 
rice?” 

"No. What’s that?” 

" It's done to find the guilty one.” 

"Say on.” 

"When a number of men are accused of a crime that one 
of them has committed, and the court is unable to decide 
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which man is guilty, all the men, are made to sit before the 
court and chew a handful of dry rice. At the end of five 
minutes they are told to spit out the rice." 

“And?" 

“The man who spits out dry rice, unmoistened with 
saliva, is the guilty one.” 

“Bosh! Why?" 

“ Fear, of course. The people say ‘ Fear drieth the mouth,’ 
and the man who is guilty, fearing detection, is overcome 
with a nervous fear that prevents the secretion of saliva, 
and ejects his mouthful of rice practically dry.” 

“But that is merely conjecture." 

“I wonder? I know that I always suiter from a dry 
mouth and damp palms when I’m scared,” 

“ Humphl” 

“ It is difficult to believe, I know, but in all cases where a 
number of men were under suspicion, the majority insisted 
on being put through the rice test. “Now what would you 
have done in this case, a case of murder ? ” 

“ A murder case? You tried a case of murder ?" 

“Yes, and it should have been tried by you because 
the accused came from your district. One of your people 
was in debt to a moneylender. He had repaid the debt 
but not the interest, which amounted to the usual two 
hundred per cent. Of course the wretched man could never 
get out of debt. The moneylender went to the debtor’s 
field and seized the man’s plough oxen, which meant starva¬ 
tion. The debtor, in a sudden fit of rage, killed the money¬ 
lender with an axe. 

“ Soon, corpse and murderer were at my court, which had 
been hurriedly opened to try the case. The facts were not 
disputed, and the accused, who refused to plead guilty of 
murder, readily admitted that he had 'killed an old pig-’” 

" How long did the trial last ? " 

“About five minutes.” 

“ Phew! And the sentence ? ’ ’ 

“ With the unanimous approval of holy men, clerks, and 
jury, I sentenced the man to two years’ hard labour for 
killing.” 

“But without police or jail, how could you enforce the 
sentence?" 
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"Easily. The corpse’s young widow, who was present 
at the trial, smiled as she drew her sari across her face, and 
the prisoner got up and followed her home. He had to 
serve her for two years. To draw water, cut firewood, and 
perform any physical job she ordered. 

"Then there was that case of rape,” I murmured remini¬ 
scently. 

"Pretty difficult cases,” said the magistrate feelingly, 
forgetting for the moment that he was not talking to a 
fellow-magistrate. 

"I agree,” 1 said gratefully. "I found it difficult to 
come to a decision in such cases, because it's hard to know 
where loving ends and rape begins, when the penalty for 
infidelity is a slit throat, or a nose bitten off.” 

My fellow-magistrate made a sympathetic sound. 

"A simple love affair in the jungle can become a compli¬ 
cated case of rape if the foliage proved insufficient, or a bare¬ 
footed passer saw too much. 

"In this case a young married woman charged a likely- 
looking youth with rape. She said she was collecting berries 
in the jungle, and the accused, who also happened to be 
looking for berries in the same spot, made a suggestion to 
the comely woman. She indignantly refused, but ‘he had 
his way, ’ as she modestly put it, and took no notice of her 
cries for help. 

"In all cases connected with women my decisions are 
governed by the look and general demeanour of the female 
jurors, and in this case all the female jurors were hostile to 
the pretty complainant, who did not give me the impression 
that she had suffered something far worse than death. 

"The accused, a good-looking, smiling youth, stoutly 
maintained that not only had he arranged to meet the 
woman at the place where he was accused of rape, but 
that they were lovers of long standing. He also swore 
that the woman falsely charged him with rape when she 
discovered she was pregnant by him, and would soon have 
to disclose the fact to her toothless old husband, who had 
been out of commission for years.” 

"How did you decide?” 

“ I gave the man Six months with his wife.” 

" A peculiar punishment!" 
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"Yes, A severe one too. You see, for six months he 
had to do all the housework, in addition to his job as a 
labourer, and during that time the wife had the court’s 
permission to abuse him as often as she liked, without fear 
of retaliation.” 

“ I don’t call that a very severe sentence for rape.” 

“Don’t you? Think for a moment. Imagine what an 
aggrieved wife could say in six months. A woman who was 
reminded daily by her friends that her husband must indeed 
have been sadly neglected if he had to take to rape.” 

“But what about the woman in the case? You led me 
to think that she was guilty.” 

“ So she was. But she did not escape. Time was against 
her.” 

“Time?” 

“Yes. Six months later. Mark the time. Just six 
months after she swore she had been raped, she gave birth 
to a fine child, and her old husband, now no longer in doubt, 
cut off her nose. 

“ One case embarrassed me, and though a correct decision 
was made, I had to break a bargain, and very quickly too.” 

“ Sounds interesting.” 

“ It was. A hefty Pathan made a bargain with a woman, 
and paid her one rupee in advance. A lot of money, you 
know, in a country where people think in tenths of a penny. 
The contract, which was admitted by the woman, was to 
commence one night and be terminated the next morning. 
The Pathan called at her house and was refused admission. 
The following morning he went to her house, and seizing her 
by a wrist, dragged her to court, where he charged her with 
fraud. 

“I heard both sides, and said to the woman: ‘If as thou 
sayest thou fearest the man, return then to him his money.” 

“ ’Tis spent,” she whimpered. 

“Then said the angry Pathan to me: ‘Malik (chief), the 
woman is in my debt. Either she repays me, or serves me. 
What sayest thou ? ’ 

“‘Assuredly,’ I replied incautiously. 

“Taking the woman by the wrist again, he commenced 
to drag her away as he exclaimed: ‘ Come now! 'Thou best 
with me, and by order of the Government.’” 
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“ What the devil did you do ? Even you in your primitive 
court could not allow that.” 

“ No, of course not. X paid the man a rupee, and saved 
the woman. But women are queer creatures, and the case 
did not end there.” 

“Why not?” 

“ When I was walking back to my bungalow I overtook 
the woman, and as I was passing she slipped her sari to one 
side and whispered: ‘ I owe thee one rupee now.’ 

“' Accept it as a gift then.’ 

“‘Nay, sahib. I would repay thee—but cannot do so 
with silver.’ 

“Before we turn in, hear a story of real justice that one 
of the holy men told me. 

“' Sahib,’ he said, ‘ many years ago there died a rich man, 
who left many acres of land to be divided equally among his 
two sons. Each son was to receive an area of land of equal 
value, but the land varied in value, some being rich, and some 
poor, and the brothers in trying to arrange a fair boundary, 
quarrelled. 

“One claimed the fair boundary to be here, the other 
there, each wanting to grasp more than his fair share. 
Being obstinate men, none could help. Came they one day 
to their Raja with hands clasped and heads bowed, and 
prayed for him to decide. 

“ The Raja decreed that the eldest brother should so place 
the boundary, that each area of land would be equal in value. 
When that was fairly done, the younger brother should 
choose which area of land he preferred.” 

“That, my lad, is the kind of justice we are trying to 
improve.” 

“ In the three cases I’ve mentioned, you, with the help of 
the Indian Penal Code, would have given a demented man a 
life sentence—seven years to a lad who was not guilty of 
rape, and allowed the rape of a woman,” 
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Red Ants—A Catastrophe—The Riddle of the Hills —- 
A Fashionable Hotel—Himalayan Customs—An 
Earthquake—Poor Boileau 

A S I was feeling overworked, and my dirties as magis¬ 
trate, sanitary inspector, pi ivy councillor, bazaar 
master, and general adviser to seven thousand people, were 
getting on my nerves, I took a month’s leave to spend in 
the jungles. 

My court automatically closed because none of the people 
would risk being tried by one of their number—-a wise 
decision in India—and when the relieving engineer arrived, 
a fellow with no legal aspirations who refused to dabble with 
the law, I joyfully departed with the faithful Moti, and 
whooped with delight when, the friendly jungles closed round 
us. 

Three tigers occupied a hill some seven miles from the 
bridge, and I meant to get one of them. They had killed a 
large buffalo not far from where Moti and I were camped, 
so I sat in a tree overlooking the remains of the kill, in the 
hope of getting a shot if they returned to feed. 

The moon rose two hours after sunset, but the kill lay in 
a valley, and while I was wondering how long it would he 
before it would be light enough to see, I heard them grunting 
as they approached the kill. A few moments later they 
commenced to feed, and though I could not see, I was able 
to hear what happens when tiiree tigers share a joint. In 
trying to tear off a part of the carcass, one tiger dragged 
the Mil forward, and the others, fearing to lose their share, 
slapped their claws in, and a mighty tug-of-war took place, 
during which some portion of the carcass must have come 
away, because I heard a tiger move off and eat by himself. 
His return for another helping was greeted with snarls and 
short, angry coughs, hut he had his way, and the three 
settled down to feed. 
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It was a noisy meal. The cracking of bones, and a low 
purring resembling distant thunder turned to angry snarls 
when one animal came too near another, and the swishing 
tails sweeping through dry grass meant that tempers were 
frayed and any liberties would cause a general flare-up. 

It was only a matter of time before the moonlight flooded 
the valley, and I could get a shot, when I felt a hot stab in 
the back of my neck. Another and another followed, and 
I knew I was being attacked by red ants. I tried to dis¬ 
courage the attack by wiping scores of ants off with the 
palm of my hand, and they went, leaving my skin smeared 
with crushed ant, but their pincers remained embedded in 
my neck. I was wearing shorts and a most determined 
engagement took place within them, which I tried to meet 
while silently fighting a score of actions all over my body. 

Something drastic had to be done, and though I knew 
what that something was, I did not want to do it. To 
remain in the tree was impossible, and to descend meant 
interrupting three already touchy tigers at a meal, and 
perhaps becoming part of it. 

A very savage attack on the softer parts within my shorts, 
made me decide to get down at once, although I could hear 
bones being crushed, the tearing of hide as another helping 
was ripped off, and the ghastly slobbering sound tiger makes 
when chewing large chunks of flesh. 

Clapping my hands, I shouted, and instantly became 
aware of a goose-flesh feeling creeping over my skin as I 
thought of three pairs of eyes looking up at me. 

Nothing happened. I had hoped to hear a roar or two, 
and the rustling of grass as the tigers made off, but silence 
followed my shouts. I shouted again and again, and while 
fighting the ants, unloosed a puttie to which I attached my 
rifle, and lowered it to the ground. Then I was weaponless, 
covered with biting ants, and about to descend among three 
tigers. 

I knew that a single tiger will slink away if disturbed by 
man; that a pair will also go, though not quite so willingly. 
But what would a united family of tigers do when disturbed 
at a meal? That was what I had to find out when I got 
down, and in the dark. 

So cursing, singing, and shouting, I swarmed down the 
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trunk, grabbed up the rifle, and backed immediately against 
the tree. X stood against that tree, peering into the dark, 
till the moonlight enabled me to see, and every sound brought 
my rifle to my shoulder. The hot valley, the rotting carcass 
at my feet and fear made me retch, and 1 held my food 
with difficulty. 

It took me some time to persuade myself that the tigers 
had gone, and when I realized that no place in that jungle 
was safe if the tigers meant to attack me, I made for camp 
fearfully, where Moti extracted dozens of ant pincers from 
my skin, and only modesty compelled me to remove some 
myself. 

We decided to build a hide over the tigers' cave and get 
one of them when they came out at sunset. But it was not 
to be, because on the day the hide was ready, a runner 
brought me a note from the engineer who relieved me. 

Dear Arnott, 

Come at once. An awful thing has happened. 
One well blew yesterday, and God knows how many men 
are entombed. 

Yours, 

Y. Carless. 

I galloped back to the bridge, where I found Carless much 
overwrought. All work had stopped, and the crowd which 
had gathered round one well reminded me of a colliery 
disaster. Somebody had neglected to drive borings ahead of 
the sinking well, which had passed through clay into a layer 
of sand, and the well blew (filled) immediately, embedding 
thirty men who were at work at the bottom. The stricken 
Carless was completely worn out as a result of the accident, 
so I had to take over the awful job of sinking the well another 
twenty feet, for it had to go deeper before it was safe to 
build a pier on. Mechanical grabs had to be used to grab 
out the sand, but the grabs brought up more than sand from 
that well, for the teeth fastened on dead men and brought 
them up too. We were thankful when a grab raised a whole 
body, but that seldom happened because the bodies were 
wedged in sand and clay, and the pitiless machines tore off 
heads, arms, and legs, and brought them up separately. 
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Sometimes we knew who was coming up next, when a widow 
standing by recognized bits of her husband’s clothing 
dangling in the air. 

Of course, that well became haunted after it was emptied, 
and not a man would go down it till I had promised to visit 
them at work, regularly, and it became very tiresome after 
a hard day’s work to be waked at two in the morning when 
the shift changed, and have to spend a couple of hours in a 
temperature of 120 degrees, in slurry, at the bottom of a 
crowded, unvcntilated shaft, smelling of perspiring men and 
naptha flares. But I forgave them when I heard their shouts 
of welcome as they saw me descending at the end of a 
rope. 

The Stores Department in India employ methods which 
sorely try the harassed engineer when indenting for stores 
possibly some hundreds of miles from the nearest stores 
depot. 

It happened that I required 250 galvanized iron buckets, 
and plainly stated so in my indent. Some weeks later, my 
head babu came into my office, chewing as usual a disgusting 
expectorant called pan, and smelling strongly of cardamoms. 

“Sir,” he said. 

“Well, babu?” 

“Those buckets we indented for cannot come.” 

“Why cannot?” 

“We indented wrongly.” 

“How? ” (One has to be patient with babus.) 

“Well, sir, we indented for galvanized iron buckets.” 

“Of course.” 

“But the Stores Department refuse to pass the indent.” 

“Why?” 

“The indent should have been for buckets, iron, gal¬ 
vanized.” 

A friend of mine, a bit of a wag, after much harassing 
correspondence with a white babu in charge of stores, 
indented absolutely correctly for, Chokes, arti, rusalem, jee, 
one dozen, medical, scurvy, for the prevention of, and in 
record time received a dozen tins of Jerusalem artichokes. 

One of my Indian contractors would have died had I not 
been near. For no apparent reason a party of fifty masons 
set on him with their tools as he was measuring their work, 
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and I was only just in time to prevent an angry man drop¬ 
ping a stone he could hardly lift on the prostrate contractor’s 
head. I soon discovered the reason for this seemingly 
unprovoked attack. The contractor was using false 
measures. Iiis ioo-foot tape was no foot long, and his 
3-foot rule 3 foot 3 inches. The men were therefore only 
paid too feet for every no feet of work done, and the 
masons got a 3 foot payment for 2 foot 3 inches of finished 
masonry. The men had suspected him for some time, and 
when their suspicions were confirmed, they just decided to 
kill him and finish with the nuisance. It was a simple 
matter to calculate the amount of work done, and make 
the contractor repay the difference. . 

“ Rid us of the wicked one, sahib.” 

“ Speak openly, idiots,” I rudely replied to a lot of villagers 
who had come to see me one morning. 

"We be troubled.” 

"Then for Allah’s sake, speak openly.” 

"But it may be a ghost one.” 

"What may be? ” I said angrily, now thoroughly irritated. 

"The shaitan (devil) that is killing our goats.” 

And that was how I came to know that the villagers 
wanted me to kill a panther who was living on their herds. 

Jungle people often fear that tiger and panther are 
haunted by ghosts and hesitate to name them. 

I knew of this beast and had spent many nights sitting in 
trees over tethered goats hoping he’d help himself to one 
and get shot, but he was too wily to kill a tethered animal 
and had a system of his own. And a very good system it 
was, till we discovered how it worked. 

This panther invariably followed a herd of goats when 
they were being driven back at sunset from the grazing 
grounds to the village enclosures, and cut off any goat that 
strayed behind the herd. Constant success made him bold, 
and the villagers feared that he might change his diet, and 
pick on the children who watched the herds by day and 
drove them back at night. 

Evening after evening I accompanied the boys on their 
way home with the herds, hoping to get a shot, but had no 
luck till I altered my methods. 
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I purchased a goat and tied it to a bush in a narrow valley 
through which the herds were driven homewards in the 
evening, and instructing the herd boys to drive their goats 
past my tethered animal, I sat in a bush near my goat, who 
would appear to be a straggler to the panther. 

About sunset the boys returned from the grazing grounds 
driving their goats round me and my goat, and many a 
startled goat made a vulgar sound from some end when it 
attempted to browse off me. 

After the last of the goats had passed, my goat, who then 
seemed like a straggler, commenced to bleat and struggle to 
join the others. Then it was that Spots, who was following 
close behind the herd, streaked through the bushes. I lost 
my goat, but I got one of the finest panthers I have ever 
shot. 

No one seems to know why the Himalayas, the greatest 
mountain range on earth, are called 'the hills 1 by the 
people in India, and all the rest of the country is known as 
the plains. Yet, there axe lower Indian ranges, like the 
Nilgherries, rising to a height of ten thousand feet which 
would be called mountains in any other part of the world. 

One therefore goes to the hills to recuperate, not to the 
mountains, and although Everest climbers endeavour to 
claim that it was a mountain that they attempted to scale, 
they cannot deceive Anglo-Indians, who know that it was 
only a hill that defeated them. 

But the hills hold a secret. There may be others that 
interest savant, geologist, theologist, and such-like free¬ 
thinkers, but the secret that they hold for the unattached 
man stationed in India is as baffling and as insolvable as the 
tropical rumours connected with women and the warm seas. 

Now, there is no apparent connection between altitude 
and affection, yet the hill resorts are blamed or praised— 
depending on the point of view of injured spouse or deserving 
brave—for the ways of a maid with a man up there. 

To quote Kipling—almost. 

“ The ways of a man with a maid be strange, yet simple 
and tame 

To the ways of a maid in the hills with a man, when 
snaring or hunting the same.” 
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And that, perhaps, is the reason why hill resorts have 
earned the reputation of being the happy hunting-ground 
for unattached men, who are not necessarily bachelors. 

Perhaps it is opportunity and not altitude, for when I 
was assured that women in hill stations actually competed 
for men, I felt that I was missing something. Anyway, a 
few weeks later, Boileau and I were the latest hopeful 
arrivals at a fashionable Himalayan hotel. 

Being a newcomer, and a slow starter, although I 
thought I caught an interested female smile or two during 
dinner, I drew a blank, and turned in early, leaving Boileau 
stalking a pretty girl. 

While lying in bed reading, it interested me to hear female 
squeals in the coiTidor, as men parted from women for 
the night, but the prolonged whisperings that followed, 
suggested further philanderings, or possible last-minute 
persuasions. 

I was kept awake by the giggling chatter of two young 
girls whom I could clearly hear through the wood partition 
dividing our rooms. 

Now, if there is one sin in this wicked world that I am 
unable to resist, it is listening in to the whispered con¬ 
fidences of women, so—borrowing an Indian saying—I sent 
, ;giy ear through the ground and awaited its return. 

Eavesdroppers seldom hear good about themselves, but 
conversely, they seldom fail to obtain valuable tips. 

The girls were relating their progress with the men in 
the hotel, and seemed undecided how to handle the more 
interesting or bolder men. A very grave problem to con¬ 
front two unexperienced girls in an hotel where the women 
outnumbered the men by twenty to one. 

Unfortunately, I fell asleep before they came to a decision, 
and though I learned that I could teach them nothing, I was 
not sure if they would say snip to my snap if I attempted to 
lay siege to their young hearts. 

I awoke before dawn, and fancied I heard stealthy foot¬ 
steps, belatedly padding along the creaky corridor, in the 
right direction at last. Or they may have been servants 
taking tea to early risers. 

It did not take Boileau long to know a Mrs. Du-Little, 
who seemed lonely without her husband. Had he not been a 
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simple jungle fellow like myself, he would have known that 
smart young grass-widows are never lonely in Indian hotels. 

Not without a reason. 

She introduced us to a parlour game called waves. A 
stimulating game, but quite unnecessary in that atmospheric 
hotel. All the women who joined in the game, lay on the 
floor in rows, with their arms pressed to their sides, and the 
men did the same at the other end of the floor. 

At a signal, the parallel rows of men and women made for 
the opposite ends of the room by rolling over or under one 
another, without using their arms; but there was a lot of 
cheating in the game, because many men pretended that 
they were unable to roll over soine comely girl, and came to 
rest beside her. Not that anyone really minded. It slowed 
down the pace, and gave other men an excuse to do the same, 
and though there were giggling protests from women when 
wrong men took chances, they took it in good part on the 
whole. The game banished reserve, for we all got to know 
something about each other at the end of one game. 

Another game, called Black Bear, was ordinary hide-and- 
seek in the darkened hotel, but we had to hide with a 
partner. It was a great game for opportunists because it 
was considered unfair if the two bears who had to find us 
gave us less than half an hour to hide. Not that anyone* 
minded being caught, because the bears had many dens to 
keep their prisoners, and the couple who were found were just 
led from one room to another, and told to stay there till the 
game was over. Boileau and Mrs. Du-Little became adepts 
at Black Bear, and till I asked him where they hid, we never 
could find them in the inky darkness of the hotel bedrooms. 

“ Where do you two get to ?" I asked at the end of a game. 

“Under the bed-clothes of any bed, you chump,” he 
whispered. “But mum’s the word.” 

Boileau soon became Mrs. Du-Little’s property, and ac¬ 
companied her hopefully wherever she went. He played 
female tennis with her, drank weak tea, and almost gave up 
smoking the short, thick, black sticks of dynamite that he 
called Burma cheroots. He toiled up hills beside her rickshaw, 
strolled with her round the band stand in his store clothes 
and took to going to church with her. 

A bad sign. 
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Except that he was love-sick, and therefore lost appetite 
and weight, he became the fittest man among us. But 
when the fool gave up coming to the club with me to sink 
pink gins before dinner and preferred to poodle-fake with 
Mrs. D., instead, I realized that he had gone musth. 

Musth, or must, is difficult to describe. It is a condition, 
not a disease, and even elephants arc overcome by it. In 
fact, all that can be said of the condition, is that " in spring, 
a tusker’s fancy, lightly turns to thoughts of musth.” 

That, in short, is musth. 

Luckily for Boileau, the condition is not accompanied 
with a rash, so we were spared the sight of a flaming Boileau 
at grips with an unrequited passion. 

He was a dashed good chap, and far too good a pal to 
lose to a woman whose name was appropriate, so I took 
him aside one day, and opened the conversation with youth¬ 
ful tact by saying: 

"B., what in hell do you find in that woman?” 

" And what in hell has it got to do with you ? ” he spluttered 
angrily. 

"'Nothing much.” 

"'Then kindly keep your mouth shut.” 

"I only want to help you.” 

“How?” and he looked suspiciously at me, 

“ Can’t you see that she is no good, to you, and all your 
mild flirtation "will lead nowhere?” 

"How do you know it's mild?” he challenged. Then 
forgetting himself for a moment, he showed his real feelings 
for her by muttering: "Given time and opportunity, it 
might.” 

"I tell you it won’t.” 

"And I tell you I’m not going to give up trying.” 

"Don’t forget that she is a married woman,” I Warned 
him. 

“Delhi dhoar hi,” he replied dryly. (Delhi is far away, 
is an Indian proverb, and Boileau was thinking of Mrs. 
Du Little’s husband when he quoted the Indian, for, “ when 
the cat’s aWay, the mice will play.”) "And moreover, if 
the worst comes to the worst, I’m prepared to marry her.” 

"Worst! What the devil do you mean, by the worst?” 

"You’re too young to understand.” 
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“Blast you! Have your own way.” 

“Amen to that!” he exclaimed fervently. “That is 
exactly what I want. By the way, how are you getting on 
with your flappers ? ” 

“Good.” 

“ Getting good ? Does love affect your grammar ?" 

“No. I was hinting at my prospects.” 

Boileau was, I knew, a trier, and I made a bet of fifty 
rupees (£3) with a man who said Mrs. Du Little was a psycho- 
machist, that in spite of such a handicap Boileau would win 
and come out on top. 

“Hand over your money,” said the man I had the bet 
with as we stood at the bar a few evenings later. 

“Why? You've not won it yet." 

“ Look behind you.” 

I turned, and saw Boileau drinking by himself. 

“Join us, old man,” I called out, 

“No, thanks. I’ve got a touch of fever,” he growled, 
lying truthfully, as he went out of the room. 

While the love-sick fellow was eating his heart out for 
the Du Little woman, I came to the conclusion that my leave 
was being wasted. 1 bought a light tent and took to ramb¬ 
ling in the hills. I’m a sensuous bloke, and even one lovely 
sun-drenched valley, with its amazing possessions of ferns, 
moss, lichen-draped oak trees, crystal streams, foaming 
waterfalls, singing birds, flamboyant butterflies, and dahlia¬ 
decked slopes, bolds more delights for me than scores of 
pretty dresses. 

During my rambles, I discovered the strange fact that 
there are ways, other than by rocking or droning distracting 
queries about moo cows, of sending babes asleep, 

Indian servants know of one effective way when they 
pop opium pills into the mouths of fretful white babes, who 
being unable to sleep, prevent servants from sleeping. 
The babes wilt, and sometimes die, and the unfortunate 
parents blame the climate. 

But the most curious way of putting a child almost 
instantly to sleep, and keeping it asleep, is practised by the 
lull women in the Himalayas, whose soporific is ice-cold 
water, 

The steep mountain slopes are terraced into tiny fields. 
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and the retaining walls that support the terraces, vary in 
height from ten to twenty feet. 

All agriculture is undertaken by women, who cannot 
leave their children in the villages, so they sling the babes 
on their backs in a blanket, and get on with the work. But 
other arrangements have to be made for toddlers who can 
crawl about a tiny field, and be killed or seriously injured by 
falling over a retaining wall into a lower field. The women 
can’t work and look after the children, so they have found 
a way of keeping toddlers asleep, and it works. 

The fields are irrigated by streams of icy-cold snow-fed 
water that flows through a system of shallow channels, and 
the women have discovered the astonishing fact that children 
fall asleep, and remain so, if a gentle flow of cold water is 
applied to their foreheads from a height of a couple of 
inches. 

Children not old enough to take their place in the fields 
are wrapped in blankets, and slung in hammocks fastened 
to two stout poles driven into a corner of a field. Their 
heads inclined well below the feet, prevent the blankets 
from becoming soaked, and hollow bamboos convey a trickle 
of water from the irrigation channels on to their foreheads. 

In a few seconds the children are asleep till the evening, 
when the women cease work and dry frozen little heads. 

These fair-skinned, pink-cheeked, good-looking, women 
are not cursed by the irksome conventions that their white 
sisters find so trying, for they mix with their men to listen 
to man talk, and smoke the communal hookah. No subject 
is taboo, and it is not necessary, even when discussing the 
most intimate details of their own or their neighbours’ lives, 
for any man to whisper: “ Hush, you chaps, there are ladies 
present.” This happy atmosphere puts a woman at her 
ease among men, and it is not uncommon for the woman 
to supply the word that a squeamish man hesitates to utter. 

These care-free, big-bosomed, wide-flanked women, expect 
attention from males that interest them, and an advance 
from an interesting stranger is not considered an insult, 
provided the man observes certain formalities. Nuts, oile 
kind of formality, take the place of our introductions, but 
they have not quite the same meaning, because nuts, 
especially walnuts, are significant. 
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A handful of walnuts, passed discreetly to a woman, tells 
her she is adorable, and the pregnant smile that accompanies 
the gift, invites her to make the next move. 

These charming people have ample opportunity for stolen 
kisses, for a few steps up or down hill, and the friendly 
dahlia and rhododendron, as if in sympathy, close softly 
round them. 

Among one hill tribe all the brothers in a family marry 
the same girl, who cooks, keeps house, shops, and generally 
attends to her family of husbands. I was told, and readily 
believed it, that adultery is unknown among this tribe, and 
that the women are far happier than the women of other 
tribes who are not so well provided for. 

There were many questions that I wanted to put to some 
of the women I spoke to, but found it impossible among a 
crowd of jabbering women, who, I suspected, were anxious 
to ask me similar impertinent questions. I wanted to know 
if they had favourite husbands, and many other matters, 
but all I got to know was that if one husband left his shoes 
outside the hut, the others knew their drill. 

Another tribe believe that the trials, tribulations and 
exhaustion of childbirth are borne by the man. As soon as 
a child is born, the mother gets out of bed, and the father gets 
in, and there he stays for weeks, trying to get well and strong 
again, while his neighbours pay him sympathizing visits. 

These people really believe that an act performed some 
months previously, exhausts the husband at the birth of 
the child. 

No child. No exhaustion. 

I asked what would happen if a father was absent at the 
time, and did not know that his wife had given birth to a 
child. In that case, I was told, the father would suddenly 
be overcome with a great tiredness, and guessing the cause, 
would take to his bed at once. 

It is always delightful to get back among friends even when 
they pretend to be glad to see one again, and on my return 
to the hotel it gratified me to feel I had been missed. I was 
glad to find that Boileau’s love affair looked promising, and 
that my prospects were still good with the two girls, who 
squealed with delight as they ran down the hotel steps to 
meet me. 
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During my absence, certain minor events, such as the 
patching up of old quarrels, and breaking out of new ones, 
had inevitably occurred among the guests, but we were 
a happy gathering on the whole, who were living only—or 
was it hoping ?—for the day. 

And the day was nearer than we thought. 

As I was writing out an application one morning for an 
extension of leave on some unusually futile grounds—the 
real grounds being a pool below a cascade, in which huge 
boulders barely concealed enormous mahseers running to 
eighty pounds in weight—a curious rumbling, not unlike 
a feu de joie of muffled cannon, reverberated along the hills, 
and the building shook, 

Then the pictures on the walls above my writing-table, 
swung outwards on their cords, about a foot out of plumb. 
The heavy curtains across the doors swayed gently; ash¬ 
trays slid off polished tables; the ink broke into ripples in the 
well; doors slammed; my chair tilted back gently; and the 
timber hotel building creaked and groaned like a ship 
breasting a heavy sea. 

I rushed to the door, and into the crowd of scared women 
and servants shouting: "Earthquake! Earthquake!" as 
they fought past us in their hurry to get out of that crazy 
building. 

In time of fear, fear seems absent, and though the beams 
were creaking ominously above our heads, I was dimly 
conscious of a feeling of admiration for my womenkind when 
I noticed so many bravely endeavouring to help children 
and support invalids, as they stumbled along the heaving 
floor, and surged towards the hotel exit. 

It was not a severe earthquake, but severe enough to 
cause an exodus of all the guests as soon as we were able to 
collect the frightened hill men with sufficient dandies (a 
light type of palanquin) to carry them down to the plains. 

I had had no experience of earthquakes, and the strange 
silence that followed the minor quakes occurring during 
the day, awed and interested me. It seemed that all the 
living world felt that something terrible was imminent, 
because, a few seconds before the ground commenced to 
tremble like a blanc-mange in a dining-car, a deep rever¬ 
berating roar started in the distant hills and, travelling vtith 
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incredible rapidity from range to range, rocked the ground 
beneath and around us as it passed from nowhere to nowhere. 

Immediate silence followed the passing of a tremor. All 
insect life ceased their incessant chirruping. The birds 
stopped singing, and even the dogs seemed too terrified to 
bark. The cattle on, the hills stayed their lowing, and 
except for a frightened yelp from man or child, and the 
distant tinkle of cow bells as the animals moved their heads 
anxiously about, the stillness was eerie. 

Although, there was no loss of life and little of property, 
all the guests were anxious to get away as quickly as they 
could to the safety of the plains. But their possessions were 
in the hotel, and we men, knowing what was before us, 
looked at each other anxiously, and some of the bolder ones 
even glanced at the hotel. 

I don’t know how they felt when they realized that it was 
up to us to get the kit out, because mine is a peculiar kind 
of courage. Rare, I believe. Por if I am alone I do not 
exercise it; but if women are looking at me with admiring 
expectant eyes, there is no knowing what heroism I am not 
capable of monkeying with. So it did not surprise me when 
I hoard a faint voice, that reminded me strangely of mine, 
say: "Come on, Boiieau. Let's get the stuff out," 

Just at that moment a slight tremor shook the ground and 
the courage out of me, but the two girls, who had not left 
me for a moment, looked at me admiringly as they ex¬ 
claimed: "How brave!" and pulled me together. 

I knew that one more tremor would expose me unless we 
got to work at once, and when I saw that fearless fellow 
Boiieau detach himself from the clinging Mrs. Du Little, and 
enter the building, I followed with the rest of the men. 

What a time we had carrying trunks, dresses, and female 
what-nots out of that building! And how often we scuttled 
out like rats when a tremor shook the place! 

As that was the first time I had entered a woman’s bed¬ 
room unexpectedly, it gave me a shock to see how untidy 
the darlings can be. 

When all our possessions were out and spread about the 
hotel grounds to be packed by servants or furtively stowed 
by secretive women, Boiieau and I sauntered to the bazaar 
to collect men to carry'the women and children down the 
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hill. We had to pass the mission on the way, and it amused 
us, though it must have puzzled the angels, to hear the 
native congregation singing “ For Those in Peril on the Sea." 

As we tramped down hill on our way back to the plains, 
Boileau, who had been thoughtful and silent, suddenly 
exclaimed: "Just my damned luckl” 

"What was?" 

"That ruddy quake. And I was getting on so well too." 

"With Mrs. Du Little?” 

"Of course, you silly ass. I don’t go fooling round a 
brace of frails. Like you,” he added viciously, "But I 
don't mind admitting that I wish she had not been so 
difficult in the beginning." 

"They all are," I muttered emphatically, and hoping he 
did not guess how little I knew. 

Taking no notice of my trite remark, he continued in¬ 
dignantly: "Do you know it was days before she let me kiss 
her?" 

"Was she makebeloving then?" 

"I suppose so,” and added gloomily. “The sad part of 
it all is, that given time, almost anything can happen if a 
woman lets one kiss her. And I had no time,” he wailed. 

"Was she frightened of you then?” I asked hopefully, 
seeing a chance of getting the money back that I betted on 
him. 

“I’m afraid she was.” 

"So that was the reason the other men avoided her! 
It was fear, and not psychomachy. I must get my money 
back from the fellow I had a bet with at the club." 

" I don’t know what the hell you are talking about, but 
what at any rate is psycho-psycho-psycho-something ?" 

" A hopeless condition." 

And so it came to pass that the hills kept their secret. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


A While Girl’s Grave—I Lose an Elephant—Sally 
the Boar—Animal Instincts—Tiny Spots—Jungle 
Tragedies 

S TROLLING along a jungle path one morning I came on 
a white girl’s grave, but the weather had obliterated all 
the lettering on the headstone. Little earthenware cups 
with wicks and oil were set about the grave, together with 
small cloth figures resembling horses and men. Portions of 
unleavened bread and sweets as offerings proved that I was 
looking at a very holy place indeed, and it puzzled me to 
know why a white girl’s grave should be considered holy by 
the aboriginals of these parts. • 

I was curious about that grave, so retracing my steps to 
the nearest village, and calling up the oldest villager, plied 
him with native liquor—the only way of loosening an 
aboriginal tongue—and asked him to tell me what he knew 
about the grave. At first he said he knew of no grave, but 
when I threatened to cut off further supplies of liquor, he 
said: “First be seated, sahib,” and fetched a cot for me to 
sit on. I was soon surrounded by all the villagers, and as 
many tongues wanted to be loosened too, about thirty 
gallons of liquor were purchased, and all drinks were on me. 

This fiery spirit smells of mice and men. Lots of mice 
and sweaty men. A few rounds of drinks banished the 
people’s fear of the dead, and all wanted to speak at once, 
so I told the old boy to speak, and this is what I learned. 

“Sahib, I am even an old man, but as long ago as my 
grandfather’s youth, came to this village a young girl with 
shining skin, and hair of gold. None can say whence she 
came, or if alone, but came she, and dwelt among us in a 
white house set apart from the village. Some say she 
walked, others that she was carried to the place of the stone 
(the grave); but on coming to that place she slowly sank into 
the earth, and our fathers’ eyes beheld her no more. Many 
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say she is a goddess, for many moons later the Government 
sent men bearing a stone which they stood at the place of 
her going. Sahib, we be but wild folk, and do as our fathers 
did before us. On a day set apart in the week we do puja 
(prajf) at the place of the stone, and place there food, sweets, 
and little lamps of oil.” 

That was all the old man could tell me, but some months 
later I visited Lhe Deputy Commissioner of the district, and 
told him the story of the grave. He looked up old records, 
and we were able to construct the pathetic little story. 

The records proved that, many years ago the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district was touring with Iris eighteen- 
year-old daughter. Their camp was pitched near the village 
where I questioned the old man, and a few days later, the 
girl contracted cholera, and died there. She was buried in 
a small clearing in the jungle near the village, and some time 
later, her father had a tombstone placed on the grave. She 
must have been a fair-conrplcxioncd girl with red hair, for 
the legend tells of a girl' with shining skin and hair of gold,’ 
who lived 'in, a white house (tent) set apart from the village.’ 

Poor darling! An English girl once, and now a Bhil 
goddess. 

I’m a sentimental bloke, and pictured the father’s anguish 
as he watched his daughter’s agonizing death, so my masons 
cut out a slab of blue trap, the hardest and most durable 
rock in India, and after inscribing it with all particulars, it 
was placed on the girl’s grave. 

I was glad to know that my action did not destroy the 
Bhils’ superstition, and to this day little Golden Head is a 
Bhil deity. 

It was about this time that I lost an elephant. 

She was a dear, stupid, gentle old thing, with a very slow 
and terribly rough action. So rough were her paces that 
riders were advised to remove their dentures before mounting 
her. Poor old lady, her end was prolonged and terrible. 

I borrowed Dil Iihush (Heart’s Delight) from a friend 
in the forest service because I wanted to shoot over country 
that only an elephant could break through. I missed her 
after she died, because I always fed her myself on great cakes 
of unleavened bread a foot in diameter and two inches thick 
with a sweet of sugar-cane to follow. The whole was washed 
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down with diluted Indian liquor. She thanked me at the 
end of a meal with one shrill trumpet from her elevated 
trunk, and then demanded her toothpick, a branch about 
three feet long, which she carefully chewed before tongueing 
around her teeth. As an elephant grows new teeth when 
the old ones become worn, I considered Dil Khush’s care 
for her teeth voiy commendable. 

Unfortunately she had a way with her, and far too many 
wild males visited her when she was picketed near my camp 
at night. It was too dark to see how she responded to their 
overtures, and much too dangerous to eavesdrop, so I used 
to accept her situation, and as the row they made prevented 
me from sleeping, I turned up the lamp and read till hot 
blood cooled. 

One evening her mahout decided she needed a bath, and 
being a mahout, and therefore brainless, rode her to the 
river, and straight into a quicksand. Only a mahout could 
do such a fool thing, because everyone in India, excluding 
mahouts, know a quicksand is easily recognized because it 
shows no trace of footprints of birds or animals. 

The mahout escaped and ran back to camp shouting for 
help, but by the time we reached the river with ropes, the 
poor old lady had sunk well below her belly, and was strugg¬ 
ling furiously to extricate herself. Her struggles only made 
matters worse. The more she heaved herself about the 
deeper she sank, trumpeting for help the whole time. We 
could not get near her because her struggles had churned 
up the sand all round, and extended the quicksand in our 
direction. The mahout, driven desperate with anxiety, 
tried to lasso her, but he went under and was rescued with 
difficulty. 

There was nothing to be done but wait for the end. 
When only her head was visible with trunk elevated, she 
realized the end was near, and ceased to struggle as she 
slowly sank, looking piteously at us. Very, very slowly hex- 
head sank to the level of her eyes, and those unblinking 
eyes, that haunted me for days, looked reproachfully into 
mine. Then they too went below, and the last we saw of 
poor Dil Khush was the tip of her trunk disappearing below 
the sand. 

A pet I had who often gave me anxious nights was Sally 
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the bear. I came across the tiny, fluffy, wee ball of black 
fur on a morning she ventured from her cave during mother's 
absence. She was too young to know fear, and ambling 
forward, sat at my feet and blinked stupidly up at me. 
Looking anxiously about for Sally’s mother, I picked Sally 
up, and thrusting her hastily into a side pocket, took to 
my heels. 

At first Sally had to be fed with a piece of cotton wool 
dipped in milk, and later on was promoted to a glass fountain- 
pen filler, till she could scoop for herself. Scoop is the only 
word for Sally could not lap. She absorbed any liquid by 
placing her lips over the vessel, a sucking sound followed, 
and the liquid disappeared. 

I weaned her with much anxiety, and watched her grow 
into a great gallumping woman, with a passion for sweet 
things. When I breakfasted in the open Sally often 
wrecked the table with one swipe of a hairy paw to secure a 
tin of jam that she had sniffed from some distance. It 
became rather tiresome to have to say: “Boy, open a tin of 
jam, but see where Sally is first, and drive, her away.’’ 

On one occasion when Sally was grubbing in the jungle 
some two hundred yards away, my servant placed a large 
comb of wild honey before me on the breakfast-table, and I 
felt it was' safe to tackle it without interference from Sally. 
A stray gust of wind must have carried the strong honey 
scent in her direction, for I saw her stop grubbing suddenly. 
She then sat up on her hairy seat, and letting her arms drop, 
circled the air with her grey nose. Then she came. She 
knew where the honey was and intended to have it, but 
unfortunately for me she did not slacken pace when she 
reached the table, and over I went in a crash of crockery, 
while Sally made off with my honey.- The punishment that 
followed these crimes was a sound slapping of Sally’s face 
with my open palm. I held one of her ears and laid in, and 
each slap was followed by a low moan from poor Sally, who 
only raised her paws to protect her nose, and never attempted 
to defend herself. 

She sulked after every licking, and her method of showing 
her disapproval was to lie as close to me as possible on her 
stomach, while she sucked the palm of an upturned fore-paw, 
making a vulgar squelching sound. That sucking business 
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went on for hours and got on my nerves, for when one paw 
became over-sucked and sore, she sucked the other. 

When I was in her favour, she often took my hand in both 
her ungainly paws, and holding it palm upwards, she sucked 
till the palm was sore. 

Sally was pathetic when ill. Her illness was always caused 
by greed, and the symptoms never varied. 

When feeling ill, she ambled to me, and with both paws 
clasping her stomach, she sat up looking mutely at me with 
her piggy eyes. Bowels were her trouble, of course, and it 
was curious how soon she got to know that castor oil 
relieved pain, and put an end to the thunderous reverbera¬ 
tions that took place in her vast hairy stomach. If I offered 
her oil when she was well, she refused it, but scooped it up 
eagerly if ill. 

Sally usually slept in my tent, but during March and April 
she was much courted by bear who came too near my tent 
to please me, and Sally would shuffle out in the most brazen 
manner to keep her appointments. 

On nights when lovers were dilatory, Sally lay at the foot 
of my bed wakeful, anxious, and expectant. She was not a 
patient modest woman, and had little pride, for if there was 
no sound of her visitor Sally went ont to find him. While 
I fully sympathized with her, I found it difficult to get to 
sleep with a love-sick bear in a small tent, and there were 
many nights when I had to expedite matters by pushing 
her out. 

One night she invited a friend into the tent. I woke as 
she entered noisily, and saw her stop to look hack over her 
shoulder as much as to say: “ Come on, old chap. Nothing 
to be afraid of." Then to my astonishment I saw the grey 
snout and black rough of a big he-bear coming in, but he 
backed out hurriedly when I shouted at him fearfully. That 
shook my nerve. So I had a thick thorn fence placed round 
the tent, and the last thing the servants had to do when I 
turned in was to close the opening, and see that Sally was 
outside. 

Sometimes Sally would disappear for days in the jungle, 
but she always came back looking well, if dishevelled. 

One hot night she left me for good. I heard her grubbing 
outside the tent as I dropped off to sleep, and the next 
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morning she was gone. She never returned. I hope she 
found the right bear after so much trial and error. 

The world scoffs at a sixth sense, yet acknowledges a 
seventh in the expression: “You nearly knocked me out of 
my seven senses.” Animals and birds apparently possess a 
sense we lack, or maybe they retain certain senses we have 
lost through neglect. 

My favourite dog, Butcha, found his way straight home 
by instinct (a convenient word the lazy-minded apply to 
certain animal senses) across two hundred miles of strange 
country. Had he been human and not just a plain little 
mongrel dog, he’d have been excused if he did not even know 
the approximate direction to take. 

In some depressing rest-houses, smelling of the past, in 
which T. had to spend the night, Butcha would not enter 
certain rooms and stood on the veranda with teeth bared, 
and spinal hairs erect, while he stared angrily into the 
offending room. 

Now Butcha was devoted to Boileau, and it often amused 
us to see the soft way he would sit at Boileau’s feet and gaze 
up at him with ears and lips drawn back, making him look 
even plainer than the ugly little dog lie was. 

After Boileau was killed by a bear he wounded, and tried 
to finish off by stupidly crawling on hands and knees into a 
narrow cave, his body was assembled, and because of the 
heat, and the time it took to find it, we decided to solder the 
remains in sheet tin, before enclosing the whole in a stout 
teak-wood coffin. 

Butcha accompanied me everywhere, so it was natural he 
should follow me when I went to Boileau’s bungalow to see 
Boileau off on his last journey. The coffin was on the 
veranda, and as soon as Butcha came near it he became 
interested. He walked round with his head cocked on one 
side, and then set to work very vigorously trying to scratch 
a hole through the side of the coffin with his fore-paws, 

I wonder what he sensed? Pie could not have smell 
through the soldered tin case, and the outer teak boards. 
In any case, had there been a small aperture in the sheet tin, 
he would not have smelt the Boileau he knew. Was poor 
Boileau temporarily earth-bound in that coffin? 

In another part of India, Butcha and I were passing a 
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friend’s house late one night, and to my surprise Butcha 
stopped suddenly at the gate and howled dismally. I called 
him, but he refused to come at first, and when he moved, 
he made a wide detour round that gate, and waited for me 
about a hundred yards up the road. No one knew till the 
next morning that my friend, wearied by the heat and lone¬ 
liness of life in India, had shot himself while lying in bed 
shortly after dinner. 

We buried him the next morning because it is wise to bury 
quickly in a hot climate, and that same night, at the same 
hour, just out of curiosity, I took Butcha for a stroll past 
the suicide’s gate to see how the dog would behave. I was 
disappointed to sec that, apart from misusing the gate, he 
was not interested. 

I have no spiritualistic inclinations or theories, but I’d 
give a lot to know why Butcha, who never howled, bayed at 
that gate, and why he scratched at Boileau’s coffin. 

A strange thing, but not quite the same, happened with a 
pet panther of mine. 

I was gooming (prowling) through the jungle one after¬ 
noon, and hoard a scuffling in the grass near me. 

Parting the grass with my cane, I saw a small panther, all 
ears, eyes, and paws, about the size of a small cat. It was 
as savage as a wild cat, and took a lot oE handling before I 
got it, and my scratched hands to my bungalow. All the 
way home it clawed at me while it mewed for mother, and 
though it was painful being scratched, the little brute’s 
shrill calls for mother put the wind up me. 

A few days in my bungalow, with regular food, and some 
scraps with the dogs, in which Tiny .Spots always won, soon 
made him reasonably tame. 

All my animals fed together at night out of a large tin 
bath placed on the veranda, and if the tiny one was hungry, 
he raced up to the bath, gave the surrounding dogs one look, 
and weighed in till gorged, while the dogs looked on miser¬ 
ably. When he was not hungry the dogs closed round the 
bath, and if Tiny Spots ventured near, he was snapped at as 
an intruder, and driven off. In playful moods the cub 
allowed the dogs to mouth him as he rolled over and waggled 
his large paws in the air, but there were limits to the amount 
of bullying, and a sharper bite than usual put an end to the 
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game. A snarl, two or three well-placed cuffs, and all the 
dogs willingly broke off action. 

Tiny Spots’ favourite food was crow, and when he saw 
me with a gun he trailed me till I brought one down. The 
first crow I shot bled profusely as I carried it across the 
compound, and the tiny one, coming on the trail of blood, 
put his nose down and raced from one blood spot to the 
next, till he came on the dead bird, and after pulling off its 
feathers devoured it greedily. 

Some weeks later found me gooming in the jungles again, 
but luckily with a rifle this time, because I almost walked 
into a panther, who was so surprised to see me that I shot 
it easily. She was a female with milk-swelled breasts, and 
I had her slung to a pole and carried to my bungalow. 
Because she was shot through the lungs she dripped blood 
from nose and mouth across the compound and along the 
veranda where I intended to skin her. While I was 
admiring her skin I heard a servant exclaim: “Behold, 
sahib! Behold the small one!” I looked round and saw 
Tiny Spots with her nose to the ground, walking slowly 
from one drop of blood to the next, and when he reached 
the dead panther, he sniffed the body, and creeping between 
its stiffened outstretched arms, lay down. 

Was Tiny Spots the dead panther’s cub? If so, how did 
he know? Why was he so fast in following up the blood 
trail of a crow, and so deliberate when doing the same with a 
panther’s? 

As Tiny Spots grew, he got into the bad habit of stalking 
the servants’ children, and though it was interesting to 
watch him taking cover behind bushes as he advanced, 
I thought it wise to discourage that game with a cane. 
When he was full grown he at times disappeared for days in 
the jungle and, like Sally, he came back to me, 

A full stomach made him playful, and he would turn 
over on his back and beckon the dogs with both paws. The 
dogs knew the sign, and the whole pack then flung them¬ 
selves at him and bit tactfully as they worried round, 
making a hell of a shindy, while the tiny one, now a powerful 
animal, pretended to be hopelessly overwhelmed. His 
snarls, squeals, and sham attacks on the dogs only en¬ 
couraged them to renew the attack. When the game was 
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over, Spots, being the timekeeper, got up, and stared at the 
dogs, who also stood up and looked for the way out. 

But Spots came to a sad end. I had to shoot him as he 
lay under my bed snarling at me one night. For some 
reason he took an intense dislike to one of my servants, 
who had probably treated Spots cruelly when he was a 
defenceless cub. Indian servants sometimes throw boiling 
water on animals that annoy them. At any rate Spots 
balanced up accounts with his enemy on the evening that 
the servant brought me coffee on the veranda after dinner. 
As the servant approached me, Spots sprang at him, and 
crashing him down on his face, commenced to chew the 
man’s shoulder. I jumped up and drove a toe into Spots' 
rib, and he let go, and slunk under my bed, from where I 
heard his tail tap, tap, tap, on the floor in rage. 

Poor old Spots. His end was quick. I shot him in the 
head as he snarled at me from below the bed. He or my 
servant had to die, for the next attack might have taken 
place when I was not near, and the servant would probably 
not have been worth giving away after Spots had dealt 
with him. 

In a cave was Spots born and in a cave was he buried, 
with its entrance sealed with rock and cement. 

On the whole Spots was a bit of a nuisance, because the 
night was his playtime, and he would either rouse the dogs 
for a game, or put a paw through my mosquito net and 
invite me to get out. and play. He ate a sheep a day, and 
ruined my furniture by sharpening his claws on tables and 
chairs. Unlike the abandoned Sally, Spots never invited 
a girl-friend to my room at night, but I often wished it 
had been possible to shoot my servant instead of Tiny 
Spots. 

Shooting big game, with the exception of buffalo, is not 
dangerous, and when I read books on the subject, usually 
padded with hair-raising tales of narrow escapes, I feel that 
the authors have been unfortunate, or I have been exception¬ 
ally lucky. 

Perhaps I am wrong, and the third officer of a British 
India steamer is right. He was an illiterate young bloke I 
travelled with, and claimed that tiger are very dangerous. 
He spoke of an occasion when twelve tiger surrounded the 
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tree he was perched on, but I did not hear how he managed 
to escape because when I said: 

“But tigers are not gregarious.” 

“ Ain’t they, by Jove!” he exclaimed indignantly. “ Just 
you go near one and see,” and turning away, left me 
contemptuously. 

Accidents that could have been prevented with a little 
care do occur, and the following cases are probably typical. 

A friend of mine, the Superintendent of Police in charge 
of a district devoid of big game, and his young sister, were 
anxious to shoot tiger, so I invited them to stay with me. 
A tiger beat was arranged and, after placing the policeman 
and his sister on a machan in a tree overlooking a likely 
ravine, I went back to supervise the beaters during the beat. 
We drove a tiger up to the tree and when we heard a shot, 
all the beaters took to trees in case the beast broke back, and 
Moti and I crouched in some tall grass, where we stayed for 
about half an hour. As there was no sign of the tiger we 
made a wide detour and returned cautiously to the couple 
in the tree. The policeman said the tiger gave him an easy 
shot and he felt sure it was dead or very severely wounded. 
So, telling the girl to remain in the machan till we returned 
we set off, led by Moti, to look for the beast. 

It was difficult country, making tracking a slow business, 
and about three hours later, Moti, who was slightly ahead, 
and bending low over the scarcely perceptible tracks, straight¬ 
ened his body and exclaimed: “ An eel A nee l An eel'’ 
(Oh! Oh! Oh!) We looked where the frightened little 
man pointed, and saw the dead tiger lying on a narrow path 
with one arm stretched out, and the claws embedded in the 
girl’s thigh. She was barely conscious, and terribly 
mauled on legs and thigh. 

On being wounded, the tiger broke back, and making a 
wide circle between the machan. and beaters, lay down to 
die on the path leading to our camp. While we were track¬ 
ing the beast, the girl got bored with sitting in the tree, and 
on her way back to camp she walked into the tiger, who had 
just sufficient strength to savage her before he died, 

We carried her back to camp and, taking no notice of her 
weak protests, stripped her. After removing bits of clothing 
driven into the flesh by the tiger’s fangs, we washed off all 
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blood and saliva with soap and hot water. She bore that 
fairly well, but I dreaded the thought of what had to 
follow, because I had to do it without help. 

The policeman, overcome by the sight of his sister's in¬ 
juries, left the tent soon after I commenced to wash her, 
while I had to syringe out the bites, many of them two 
inches deep and badly torn, with a solution of carbolic. 

"No! No! Please no,” she wailed as I probed the blunt 
syringe into a deep fang crater. 

"Don’t! Don’t! I can’t bear it,” she shrieked, and 
then, thank God, fainted. 

Taking advantage of her unconscious condition I syringed 
all wounds deeply and thoroughly, and she only came to 
as I was plugging the last of the bites with cotton wool, 
to prevent them healing from the top. 

Early the next morning the whole sorry business had to 
be done again, and by the time I had finished I was nervy 
and shaken. That afternoon her temperature rose to 103 
degrees, and I trembled for the poor girl, But real help was 
at hand, and the doctor whom we had summoned by runner 
from the civil station, arrived before the next dressing was 
due to be done. He nodded when told of my efforts, and 
looked grave when he took her temperature. 

Poor girl! She died a couple of days later, and we buried 
her in a glade near the camp. 

Another sad case was caused by the momentary forget¬ 
fulness on the part of a railway officer. 

He and his wife sat up in a tree, and once more I took 
charge of the beat, and again we manoeuvred a tiger up to 
the tree. The man fired and the tiger dropped, but man¬ 
aged to crawl behind some hushes from where the couple 
in the tree could hear him groaning. 

Much against his wife's entreaties, the merciful man de¬ 
cided to get down and put the suffering tiger out of his 
misery. Like a wise sportsman, he first removed the 
cartridges from his rifle and, slipping them into a pocket, 
swarmed down the tree with the rifle in one hand. His wife 
watched him as he stepped cautiously towards the tiger, 
and to her horror saw him put up the rifle. She heard two 
rapid clicks and the next moment saw him on his hack with 
the tiger worrying him. 
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She, frantic with fear for her husband, actually leapt down 
from the tree without hurting herself, and beat the tiger off 
her husband with a parasol. It slunk away. 

During the beat I heard a shot, followed immediately by 
the "Augh! Augh!” of an angry tiger, but had no idea 
that a tragedy had happened, till I came cautiously up, and 
saw the terribly wounded man lying on his back, with his 
torn head resting on his wife’s lap. She, poor soul, was sup¬ 
porting his chin with one hand, while beating off flies with 
the other, and was crooning to him as women do to children. 

“There, dear. There, darling. I’m with you. You’ll 
soon be all right. Yes, it’s gone, dear,” and “Don’t move, 
darling,” when her husband raised a mangled arm to wipe 
the blood from his eyes, “I’ll wipe it away. There, dear. 
That’s better. See! Here is Peter at last, thank God.” 

“What happened?” I whispered. 

“ Jim removed the cartridges from the rifle before he got 
down to kill the tiger, and in his excitement he must have 
forgotten to reload the rifle, because I only heard two clicks 
when the tiger went for him.” 

It shocked me to see the distraught woman’s white, 
stricken face as she bent over her man, and I stood by 
miserably looking down at them and feeling utterly helpless. 
Then, very gently, I raised the bloodstained shirt to examine 
his body, and one glance was enough to show me there was 
no,hope. Unfortunately, his wife also looked down as I 
raised the shirt, and her low moan infuriated me with 
revengeful feelings. Beckoning to the silent Moti, I pointed 
without a word, and the understanding little man at once 
took up the tiger’s tracks, while I followed behind cold 
with fury. That was the only time I ever followed up a 
wounded tiger without the slightest feeling of fear. I 
wanted to get at him, tear at him with my hands, and 
welcomed a charge as I foolishly urged the careful Moti to 
hurry. Fortunately for us, the tiger was too far gone to 
give trouble, and I was in no danger when I pushed Moti 
aside and killed the brute. 

When I returned to the dying man he whispered: “Did 
you get him?” 

"Yes.” 

After a pause, and he was getting very weak, he said with 
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an effort: "Look after Phyl. You know. Sell my things. 
Passage home. Like we did for Dick’s widow.” 

Calling up the beaters who were squatting in awed silence 
near us, I led them a short distance away because I felt I 
ought to leave her alone with her man. I heard her trying 
to comfort him, and then heard a half cry, half sob, and run¬ 
ning up I saw he had passed on peacefully with his head on 
her lap. 

Wo carried his body the fifteen miles to the nearest civil 
station, on a native bed, and all the way she held her man’s 
hand and talked to him. The. path led over rough ground 
and when the beaters jolted the bed she upbraided me for 
their carelessness. 

I left her and the body with the station doctor. That 
night, hearing a noise in the bungalow, the doctor got up 
to investigate and found her trying to prise open his poison 
cupboard. 

A small-bore high-velocity rifle fired at a buffalo cost me 
a friend. 

Gore was a gunner, so his brains only absorbed such 
subjects as ballistics, trajectory, impact, velocity, and the 
stopping power of projectiles. 

After dining with me, and before going on a shoot, he 
proudly produced a rifle with a bore about the diameter of a 
pencil, and dogmatically said: 

"This, my lad, is the latest in high-velocity rifles. A 
•375 diameter of sudden death to all animals big or small.” 

" What do you intend to shoot ? Peacock ? ” 

"No, you silly ass! Buffalo.” 

"Buff, you chump? Why, that rifle would not stop an 
angry rat. Take my tip and leave your pea-shooter behind, 
and I’ll lend you my ’577. That will stop any buff moving 
in an anxious direction.” 

"You fellows don’t understand,” he replied loftily. " I’ve 
worked it out. If I hit a charging buff, not only would the 
bullet pull him up at once, but the chances are that it would 
turn him ack over toe. Do you know that a ton of iron 
coming towards me at ten miles an hour would come to rest 
if struck by one of my bullets? ” 

" But, you cuckoo, you are going after flesh and blood. 

0 
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not lumps of iron. Flesh and blood gives, and a bullet from 
that rifle would pass through the brute without even slowing 
him up.” 

"You think so? Well, I'll bet you fifty rupees. Fifty 
ruddy chips, my lad, that when you hear what I’ve bagged 
with my rifle, you will alter your opinion about it.” 

Unfortunately for Gore my opinion was confirmed, and 
very soon. 

A few days after Gore left for the jungles a runner arrived 
at my camp with the news that Gore was very severely 
injured and lying in the jungle a few miles away. 

I set off with the runner at once, and found him in a ter¬ 
rible condition. Brushing aside the men who were whisking 
the flies away with branches, I knelt down. Ripping his 
breeches open with a knife, I saw why the men had been 
unwilling to carry him to my camp. A buffalo had gored 
him through the groin and lower bowel, making a hole in 
the wretched fellow about six inches in diameter. When 
I arrived he was too weak to tell me how the accident hap¬ 
pened, and died without speaking. The tracker said they 
came on a buffalo at dawn that morning, and talcing a quick 
shot with his minature rifle Gore hit the beast, which crashed 
away and taking a wide detour, lay concealed in the tall 
grass near the spot where he had been hit. The unfortunate 
Gore, thinking the buff had made off and expecting to have 
to follow him up for miles, hurried along the tracks. It was 
then that the buff made a sudden flank attack and, horning 
Gore through the groin, tossed him over his shoulder as he 
galloped away. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Viceroys—As Travellers—As Sportsmen 

V ICEROYS arc Peculiar People. 

Where do they spring from ? 

It is difficult to say. It may be due to the importance 
of office, the natural obsequiousness of the Indian, or the 
climate, but the fact is that Viceroys are Peculiar People. 

When a Viceroy first arrives in India, all who are per¬ 
mitted to venture near him fall down and worship. The 
women exclaim: “He is the nicest Viceroy we ever had! 
So charming! So modest! So unaffected!” They scheme 
and fight to get their names on the register of those who may 
be invited to viceregal functions at Government House, 
and some of the bolder women, the borderland supplicants, 
will go to almost any extremes in their anxiety to satisfy 
viceregal A.D.C.s as to their social standing. 

The men, with characteristic British phlegm, hang 
nervously about the great man, longing for a word; itching 
for a gesture of recognition or oven the faintest smile of 
condescension. 1 

After a few months’ residence in India, however, most of 
the disillusioned men and women readily admit that the 
finest sight in India is the stern view of a retiring Viceroy. 

At the end of five years a Viceroy departs with a surprising 
knowledge of India and her people. Knowledge obtained 
from nervous Rajas who wished to please, sycophant officials, 
and grateful guests at Government House. The kind of 
knowledge that astonishes men who have spent a lifetime 
among the people. 

A Viceroy will occasionally dismiss his mounted escort, 
and walk about the bazaar unattended, except for a few 
hundred police who surround him disguised as beggars. 
He talks naively in English to the C.LD, beggars, who do 
not understand a word he says, and who meekly stoop for 
the small coin he tosses among them. 
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He picks up priceless treasures in the bazaar for a few 
pence, for who dare tell the Omnipotent One that the trash 
he selected with such Oriental acumen had their origin in 
Birmingham? 

When the great man decides to travel and see something 
of the land, he becomes an intolerable nuisance to half a 
million people in India. The first symptom of his unrest is 
a rumour, for it is imperative that only a select few may 
know of his intentions. 

Someone says: “His Excellency intends to see something 
of the country.” 

“When?” 

“A secret.” 

“ Where does he intend going? ” 

“Much more secret.” 

“Why?” 

“ Hush! An Indian may be listening.” 

The object of such secrecy is to enable His Excellency to 
travel in safety, unknown and unobserved by the millions 
in India who have never heard of him, but are all anxious 
to wreck his train. 

The select few who are in the know get busy, and some 
weeks before the event every senior railway official over 
whose district the Viceroy will travel receives a large sealed 
envelope marked O.H.M.S. SECRET AND CONFI¬ 
DENTIAL. It contains a slightly smaller sealed envelope 
also marked secret and confidential, and that one holds a 
still smaller one, similarly inscribed and sealed. The third 
envelope contains a letter, cautiously phrased, and conveys 
no information. The communication reads: “I have the 
honour to inform you that His Excellency, the Viceroy, 
Lord Sub-Janter-Waller, will travel by special train over 

your district at express speed on the-- day of the-- 

month. His train is timed to pass your district from 
-* hour to-hour. Exact timing will be communi¬ 
cated later. Please make necessary arrangements for His 
Excellency’s safety, and the comfort of his staff, both 
European and Indian. Please acknowledge.” 

On three occasions Viceroys travelled over the railway 
district I had charge of, and on each occasion after receiving 
the three envelopes marked secret and confidential, I asked 
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my head babu if he happened to know the date and timing 
of H.E.’s train over our district. Of course he knew, and 
knew a month before I got my envelopes telling me nothing. 
He had a friend who knew a friend of a distant relative in 
the Secretariat, who very naturally passed the information 
on to all his friends. 

So much for the great secret. 

Some weeks before the H.E. excursion, and on immediate 
receipt of the envelopes, much happens; for the arrangements 
and precautions necessary for the safety of a travelling 
Viceroy would astonish the most fearful of dictators. 

All known bad characters residing in the district across 
which the viceregal train will travel are arrested by the 
police, and remain under police supervision till the Viceroy’s 
train has got past. Days before the train is due, every foot 
of the track, every bridge, signal, safety gadget, and signal 
box is inspected for interference. Twenty-four hours 
before zero-hour, men from villages along the track are 
collected as hostages for the good behaviour of the villagers 
of such villages, and two collected men are placed at every 
telegraph post, one facing the railway, and the other out¬ 
wards, to prevent trespassers from approaching the track. 
Should the train be delayed and run after dark, the villages 
provide firewood and large fires are lighted at every telegraph 
post. 

On the great day, police and railway officials patrol the 
track to make sure that all bridges, signals, and crossings 
are intact, and no bombs have been concealed in the ballast. 
All stations are closed to the public, and platforms and level 
crossings watered to allay the dust. A light engine proceeds 
ahead of the viceregal train by half an hour to explode 
bombs laid by Ghandi, or crash through bridges the old saint 
has damaged. Trains are cancelled, others held up at way- 
side stations, till H.E. has got safely through. At stations 
where the train is timed to halt, water, milk, and food are 
provided for the viceregal staff of Indians by merchants 
known to be docile, and all pi dogs are shooed away in case 
their barking disturbs H.E. 

So much for his safety. 

But his comfort has also to be looked into, and we on 
the railway could do little to help one so luxuriously housed 
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or trained, other than to allay the dust with water, stop 
dogs barking, forbid the use of whistles or station bells and 
prevent the staff from shouting orders to each other. 

The Viceroy’s train is painted white and has more brass 
fittings than a battleship. It consists of a dozen coaches, 
and the half-dozen or so reserved for H.E. contain every 
possible gadget that can be crammed into them. Baths, 
shower-baths, wash-basins h. and c., shampoo gadgets, 
gadgets male and female, very easy chairs, real beds with 
silk mosquito nets, red carpets, writing-tables, conference 
tables, refrigerators, thermantidotes, and vast cupboards 
containing surgical and dental instruments, and every known 
drug in the pharmacopoeia. 

Apart from every conceivable kind of official who can 
thrust himself into a viceregal train, for all drinks during 
the journey are on India, a Viceroy cannot travel without a 
white valet, and a black one. The black valets the white. 

I was supposed to travel on the engine to point out bumpy 
bits of track to the driver and order him to go slow over them 
so as not to jolt H.E. But that implied rough patches 
on my district, so I squirmed into the train where I could. 
In any case there was no room for me on the footplate for, 
besides the driver, fireman, and helper, it held the District 
Loco Officer, the Loco Foreman, Boiler Maker, Head 
Fitter, and eveiy kind of spare part, in case of a mechanical 
breakdown. Altogether I calculated we nearly had a spare 
engine, in parts, with us. 

At the end of a journey H.E. graciously presented the staff 
with some little knick-knack, such as tie-pins, or cuff-links. 

I got a cigar. 

On one occasion when I was instructing my staff at a 
station on the necessary precautions to be taken for the safety 
of a travelling Viceroy, a babu who was an interested listener, 
came up to me and said; 

“Sir, is it not foolish of the Government to take so much 
trouble in safeguarding a Viceroy?” 

" I can’t say, Babu, but I don’t want his blood shed on 
my track. If he is to be bombed, derailed, or crashed 
through bridges, it must happen elsewhere, and not on my 
beat.” 

"But sir, who wants to kill a Viceroy?” 
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"I thought you all did? ” 

“ Why should we?" 

“ You ought to know. I don’t.” 

“ Then I’ll tell you. Viceroys know nothing about India, 
and are harmless to us. So why should we want to kill 
them ? Even a fanatic would hesitate to kill a man so easily 
replaced.” 

"But damn it, Babu, you do murder some of us occasion¬ 
ally!” 

“Oh yes! But they are policemen, civil servants, and 
men who oppress us. They know the country, speak the 
language, and are not easily replaced.” 

‘‘I see. But how about the special train that you fellows 
bombed in Bengal? ” 

"That was different, sir. You see, that train contained 
the Governor of a province. He knew too much, and could 
seriously retard our dreams of India for the Indian, He 
was a man, not a parliamentary puppet.” 

"Aren’t you getting rather rude about Viceroys?” 

"No, sir. That’s what we think,” he said very simply, 
"so why should we want to kill a Viceroy ?" 

"Perhaps you are right, Babu, but I am the office boy 
in this outfit, and if anything happens to Iiis Excellency 
white he is in my charge, I'll get it in the pants. So I’m 
not taking chances," 

I wonder if that babu was pulling my leg? 

Because the Forest Officer who was made responsible for 
the preliminary arrangements happened to be a friend of 
mine, I was fortunate in, being allowed to witness the 
taming of a tiger for a Viceroy to shoot. 

Having located a tiger in an, area o£ jungle, all that 
remained to be done was to see that he was well fed, con¬ 
tented, and not allowed to stray out of the jungle. 

A cordon of men. surrounded the jungle at short intervals 
from each other, and their shouts by day and fires at night, 
prevented Stripes from straying. Every morning an 
unwilling heifer was driven into the jungle to feed him, and 
in time that tiger got accustomed to his daily meal. There 
were days, however, when, the catering arrangements 
failed and on those occasions the tiger came to the edge of 
the jungle and roared his displeasure. 
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After a few weeks of good and easy feeding, the tiger 
became the best-tempered, care-free tiger in the province, 
and the villagers did not fear to enter his jungle to collect 
firewood and fruit. 

In due time the Viceroy, seated on a tall elephant, 
surrounded by crack shots, also on tall elephants, shot the 
tiger. 

Poor old Stripes! 

When he saw the elephants approaching I feel sure that 
he thought they had been sent to move him to another 
paddock where the catering arrangements were more re¬ 
liable, because he made no attempt to get away and was 
shot as he looked interestedly about him. 

The Press played up magnificently. We were amazed to 
read that the Viceroy had shot Stripes most skilfully as he 
was making a determined and vicious charge at His 
Excellency. It is a recognized fact that all tigers charge 
Viceroys, and are always shot exactly between the eyes no 
matter in which direction they are bolting. 

It was amusing to see that tiger being measured. No 
Viceroy is able to shoot a tiger less than ten feet in length, 
so it was the A.D.C.s duty to make it so. 

Before measuring the tiger it had, of course, to be laid 
on its side in a natural position. Then all the servants 
who could get a purchase, pulled on the tail, and by dis¬ 
locating the joints increased the original length by some 
eleven inches. They then placed the head in a position 
that would crick the neck of a live tiger, and by pulling 
hard and long, won another four inches. Lastly came the 
A.D.C., who placed two straight sticks at inaccurate right 
angles to nose and tail, and snapping the tape across the 
widest distance between the sticks, yelled: “By Jove, sir! 
Ten feet two inches exactly from nose to tip. Congratula¬ 
tions.’' 

Soon after the tiger was measured, the Forest Officer and 
I happened to be counting the numerous bullet holes in 
the poor beast's perforated skin, when we were interrupted 
by the scandalized A.D.C. My internal spirit cut a caper 
when the A.D.C. had the tiger carried to a tent to be 
skinned in private. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


Peeping Toms — The Indian — Indian Cheats — 
Unrest—The Great War 

D URING the hot weather nightdresses become dis¬ 
hevelled and the protective sheet is tossed aside 
unconsciously at night, yet many women allow their men 
servants to enter their bedrooms and wake them in the 
morning without first knocking at the door. Women 
should know better, and many do, but for some inexplicable 
reason they seem to think that because their servants are 
Indian, it is immaterial how much they see. It says much 
for Indian servants that the rape of white women is 
practically unknown. 

One woman, I knew, defended her criminal carelessness 
by stating that Peeping Toms, having peeped, are no longer 
curious, and therefore peep no more. She was a fair young 
thing with a lovely figure, so I thought she was mistaken, 
but when I suggested I should be allowed to test her theory, 
she refused my application with considerable heat. 

There is no doubt that the more I got to know and under¬ 
stand the Indian, the more fond I grew of him and his 
country. Not the people in towns, but the simple, un¬ 
affected, warm-hearted, people of field and jungle. 

A friend of mine was camped in the jungles with his wife 
and small son aged three. The little man was always 
tubbed in a zinc bath in the open, and word soon went round 
the jungle villages of these evening tubbings. Men and 
women tramped miles through the jungles to see the child 
tubbed, and when the mother allowed an Indian woman to 
help, all rejoiced and congratulated the lucky woman. 

Where in the world, other than in India, can a tired and 
thirsty stranger come across a people who are grateful to be 
allowed to serve and shelter? Where the head villager, if 
a civilian, tenders a coin for the stranger to touch, as a sign 
that the wealth of the village is his ? Or if a retired soldier, 
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proudly extends the hilt of his sword to be touched, meaning 
that he and all in that village are prepared to protect the 
stranger with their lives ? 

A few weeks after a son was born to a man I knew, the 
Adjutant of an Indian Cavalry Regiment, every Indian 
officer and trooper fell in near the bungalow in full dress, 
and filing past the mother seated in the drawing-room with 
the child in her arms, solemnly presented their sword hilts 
to the little man. 

The regiment was his! 

Thereafter, till the child went home with his mother, 
two cavalrymen placed themselves on voluntary sentry 
duty at the bungalow, and when baby was taken out 
in his plant he was accompanied by a cavalry escort of 
two armed men. ■ A duty that the Commanding Officer 
could not enforce, was willingly carried out by the entire 
regiment. 

What servant, but an Indian, will, after a day's hard 
work, sit on the floor by his master’s bed, and getting no 
sleep night after night, massage aching body, or press 
throbbing head? 

But there is an ugly side to the Indian character, and 
two illustrations will suffice. 

Passing counterfeit coins to ignorant travellers by rail¬ 
way booking-clerks is a common crime on all railways, and 
a difficult one to detect. 

The victims are usually the simple peasantry who cheer¬ 
fully spend the savings of a lifetime to travel with their 
families to some holy place or sacred river. There they are 
often victimized by priests who, in return for good money, 
assure them of a doubtful landfall in Heaven. But the 
priests are often forestalled by the equally unscrupulous 
booking-clerk, and this is how both priest and peasant suffer 
alike. 

On the day of the pilgrimage the unfortunate peasant, 
accompanied by his excited family decked out in their 
brightest clothes, arrives at the railway station, where the 
exact fare is tendered to the booking-clerk. 

The booking-clerk deftly exchanges the good money for 
counterfeit coins concealed in the till and, with a great 
show of indignation, hands the trembling peasant the 
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counterfeit money with orders to be off, and not dare to 
try and cheat the railway again. If the peasant demurs, 
a mere whisper of police will make him see reason and 
depart hastily with his wailing family, for I have yet to 
meet a peasant, however innocent, who is not terrified at the 
prospect of police nosing into his affairs. 

This crime, like robbing the offertory box, is hotly 
condemned by all priests, who indignantly complain' that 
God’s money is being filched. 

I once received a complaint that the gate-keeper of a 
level crossing was wrongfully levying a toll bf one farthing 
on all carts that crossed the railway at the crossing in his 
charge. As he stoutly denied the charge, I naturally dis¬ 
believed him. I placed a notice board at his crossing which 
clearly stated that the crossing was free, but I heard 
subsequently that, as no one in that jungle area could read, 
the gate-keeper promptly increased the toll from a farthing 
to one penny per cart, using my notice-board as his authority 
for so doing. 

Thus does the poor Indian fleece the Indian who is poorer 
still! 

Bubonic plague was another source of income to the 
Gentle Indian. One man’s meat may be another man’s 
poison, but a severe epidemic in India is worth a lot of 
money to hordes of India’s minor officials and police. ‘ 

Bubonic plague, which used to be endemic in many of the 
large cities, commenced to spread to country towns and 
small villages, because the disease was carried there by 
travellers from plague-infected areas. The extent and 
penetration of the disease became so alarming that the 
Government were forced to fake action by restricting travel, 
especially from plague-infected areas. 

The railways were therefore ordered to assist, and large 
areas of land were enclosed with wire outside all stations in 
which Indian passengers were penned and medically 
examined before being allowed to travel. 

Extra police had to be drafted to all stations to assist the 
hordes of travelling Assistant Surgeons, who detrained at 
every station to take the body temperature of the penned 
men, women, and children, waiting to board the train. 
When that was done, patients and doctors entered the 
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same train, and so the game went on at every stopping 
station. 

Now, very few passengers were aware of these regulations, 
and none knew what a clinical thermometer was, so it was 
quite natural that peaceful passengers should resent im¬ 
patient strangers who suddenly jerked up their arms without 
any explanation, and thrust something made of glass below 
their armpits. It appeared to be an unwarrantable liberty 
to the people, but when the police were instructed to 
pin down the arms of all, including women, who had 
thermometers fixed in them in order to check the spate 
of broken thermometers, riots broke out all over the 
country. 

The sound of whistles being blown and station bells 
clanging increased the confusion, and anger, in the en¬ 
closures; many a hot-tempered man was left behind for 
that reason only, and numbers with high temperatures 
allowed to travel because they could afford to case itching 
palms of doctors and police. 

When all the passengers had been examined or not, down 
came the barriers, and the freed crowd stormed the over¬ 
crowded train. Large families, who usually arrived at the 
station roped together with a stout rope looped round their 
waists, rushed to get into the nearest compartment whether 
it was full or not. The roped leader, always the biggest 
and strongest man in the string, opened the door of the 
compartment, in spite of the angry protests of the occupants, 
and forced his way in. It was then a simple matter for 
him to turn round, and by taking a firm stance on the bodies 
of his future travelling companions, to pull the rope till all 
were in, As no one cares to resist a determined, attached 
family in a small railway compartment, peace and discom¬ 
fort were soon established. 

The Indian doctors and police were in charge of young 
British subalterns, called Plague Inspectors. Each subal¬ 
tern had a beat of some three hundred miles of railway, and 
as they received a civil allowance in addition to their 
military pay, plus double first class fare for all the mileage 
they covered by rail, the job of Plague Inspector was much 
sought after. 

No quarters were provided for these lucky young men, so 
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they quartered themselves on us. One youngster from 
the Guides billeted himself on me, but I saw very little of 
him because he developed a passion for travelling at so 
much per mile, and did very well. 

If these plague regulations did little to prevent the spread 
of the disease, they were a godsend to Plague Inspector, 
doctor, and police, who mourned their withdrawal as a 
calamity. 

Long before the Great War there was unrest in India, and 
it is no use blaming a myopic government, when we, who 
lived and worked among all classes of Indians, were respon¬ 
sible for much of the bitterness that accompanied such 
unrest. 

We felt it was unEnglish to mix with Indians, but that 
in itself was not serious, because the Indian, for reasons of 
caste, is a bad mixer and uneasy in European society. Our 
guilt lay in the fact that we treated the people with con¬ 
tempt, and adopted that superior attitude towards them 
that makes us so deservedly loathed on the Continent. 
We looked down on a people, who were pathetically eager 
to look up to us, and antagonized all Indians we contacted 
in office, train and ship. 

It was a brave Indian who travelled even second class 
in a British liner, for he had to sit at a table set apart from 
the whites, and was sure of a cabin to himself. His presence 
was resented on deck, and to avoid insult, he took to the 
well-deck among the crew. 

If an Indian travelled in a first class carriage on the rail¬ 
way, he and his family were in constant danger of being 
evicted by any white man who wanted that compartment, 
and no Indian could find accommodation in any of the 
larger hotels. 

Can it be wondered that such behaviour caused resentment 
that smouldered for years, and is now being fanned by office 
seekers among the masses who, incidently, never had any 
grievance against us? They not only liked us, but were 
aware that any form of government of the Indian by the 
Indian inevitably led to abuse, corruption and insecurity. 

That unfortunate fact is as plain to-day as it was in the 
past. No Indian will willingly be judged by an Indian 
magistrate if he can get his case transferred to a court 
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presided over by an Englishman. Land assessment is 
dreaded by all landowners, unless the assessor is a white 
man, and one has only to mention the word police in a 
rural village to know what the people feel about that service. 
Even office clerks, or babus, are haunted by the dread of 
losing their jobs in favour of those whose religious views 
concur with the head clerks. Unless carefully watched, a 
Hindu head clerk will gradually discover that all the Mo¬ 
hammedan clerics are incompetent and replace them with 
Hindus. As Mohammedan head clerks do the same by 
their co-religionists, the general evolution from temple to 
mosque, mosque to temple, oC offices in charge of men who 
are not interested in their clerks or such strange phenomena- 
are of absorbing interest. I have even known a Hindu 
head clerk to do the work of an incompetent Hindu subord¬ 
inate, rather than replace him by a competent Mohammedan. 

Apart from the bitter feeling that the better-class Indian 
harbours against us, we lost prestige among the masses and 
played into the agitators’ hands when we introduced the 
cinema into India, and allowed films to be exhibited that 
purported to depict European life. 

The Indian does not kiss, and the loathsome close-ups, 
showing couples eating each other, never fail to draw ex¬ 
clamations of horror from an Indian audience. 

At the end of a devastating sex film, American of course, 

I heard an Indian peasant exclaim to his companion: 
"Lo brother! These people (the English) be without 
shame, For, not only is infidelity common among them, 
but they make pictures of such sinning for all the world to 
behold.” 

The Indian cannot be expected to know that the pictures 
he sees, depict American, not British, family life. I have, 
of course, grossly libelled a race that come second to-none 
in chastity, unbounded hospitality, physique, 1 regard for 
women, and that apt humour that makes them such delight¬ 
ful companions. But if Americans will make films that 
tend to prove that all is not well with American morals, it 
but strengthens the reason why such films should not be 
shown to a people who cannot discriminate. 

And that takes us back to the days when the Indian 
Government very wisely prohibited British women from 
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serving in bars but permitted Continental women to 
do so. 

Tbe inevitable result was that a legend grew among all 
classes of Indians, that while British women were akin to 
the angels, the women from the Continent were cheap 
trash. A bit rough on the Continent perhaps, but we rule 
India, and it is our prestige that matters, not theirs. 

It is a sad thought though, that our women, who live in 
the limelight, cannot adapt themselves to the customs and 
prejudices of the land, and certain behaviour and indis¬ 
cretions that pass unnoticed at home are looked on with 
horrified astonishment by Indians. 

They will not see that bathing-dresses, with little in front 
and nothing behind, call be a pretty sight by the sea, but 
utterly incongruous at cocktail-party or moonlight picnic. 
Or that a lovers' embrace can be out of place at times. 

But why moralize on a sex who would cheerfully lose a 
continent rather than be out of fashion? 

I must have been dreaming when Moti woke me. He 
handed me a telegram and said: “Sahib. This paper has 
bad news. A great killing will soon take place, but' not of 
tiger.” 

“Meaning?” I asked curiously, with the unopened 
envelope in my hand. 

“We of the jungle feel it.” 

“Feel what?” ' 

“Anger in the air.” 

I read the telegram, and then stared at Moti, wondering 
if the East can see into the future, for the telegram ordered 
me to report to my unit forthwith. 

The Great War was declared. 

Gone in a second were thoughts of India, career, tropical 
rumours or hill secrets. All that now mattered was Man, 
and though I had but a hazy idea what the quarrel was 
about, I was quite certain that only man-killing could save 
our country from invasion ancl our women from bestiality. 

So I hurried away, fearful that I might be unpunctual, 
and miss taking a part in a war that I secretly enjoyed, 
although I was wounded in the body twice and once in 
despatches. 
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But, like so many other men, the sound of maroons, and 
peals of peace bells on Armistice morning, saddened me, 
for I realized that they meant that the Great Camaraderie 
that only a Great Cause can engender had ended. 

“ZOOBARN THAI REE KUDHERUK!” (“THINE 
0 LORD IS THE POWER/’) 



